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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF THE RAWAL- 
PINDI GAZETTEER. 


The first edition of the Gazetteer of the Rawalpindi district was 
published in 1884. This was revised by me at the conclusion of 
settlement operationSj and submitted to Government with my final 
report of the resettlement of the Rawalpindi district in April 1887. 
It was published with that report, and formed the first six chapters of it. 
But it was not then published in a separate Gazetteer form, and last 
year I was requested to revise it once more. This I have now done, 
and I have endeavoured to bring the letterpress as well as the state- 
ments up to date. This was a task of considerable labor, rendered more 
difficult by the fact that I have not served in the district myself since 
1887. I must tender my thanks to the present Deputy Commissioner 
of Rawalpindi, Mr. H. B. Beckett, and to other gentlemen who 
very kindly assisted me with notes for particular sections. 


July 1895. 


FRED. A. ROBERTSON, 
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CHAPTER I. 


SECTION A.-GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

The Rawalpindi district is the most northern of the 
six districts which form the Rawalpindi Division^ aod is situated 
between 38^3' and 34^ 4"" parallels of north latitude^ and in 
east longitude 71° 46Vand 73° 41'. Its extreme length from 
Bliedian on the north to Karai on the south is 50 miles, its 
extreme breadth from Salgraon on the east to Khush^lgarh 
on the west is 100 miles. Its total aren as given by the Survey 
Department is 4,861 square miles, and the district stands 
seventh in point of size in the whole Province, the only dis- 
tricts including a larger area being— Hissar, Kangra, Mooltan, 
J hang, Montgomery and Dera Ismail Khan, 

It is bounded on the north by the Hazara district, 
on the east by the river Jlielum, which divides it from Chib- 
bal and Punch in Kashmir territory, on the south by the 
Jhelum district, and on the west by the river Indus, which 
separates it from the Peshawar and Kohat districts. It thus 
forms a part of the table lands lying between the rivers 
Jhelum and Indus and the outer Himalaya and the Salt Range. 

According to the last Administration Report, 1893-94, 
the Rawalpindi district stands seventh in order oi: total area, 
and seventh in order o£ population in the Province, and third 
in order of cultivated area. It contains 4*62 per cent. o£ the 
total area, 5*16 per cent, of the cultivated area, and 4*86 per 
cent, of the population of the British territories of the Punjab. 

It is divided into seven tahsils, the names with latitude, 
longitude and approximate height above sea-level and the 
head-quarters of which are as follow : — 


Town. 

North 

latitude. 

Fast 

longitude. 

Feet above 
sea-Iovcl, 

Hawalpindi 





33° 3/' 

7<F G' 

1,707 

A ttock 





33° 53' 

72° IS' 

1,200^- 

Kalmta 


t.. 


... 

33° 37' 

! 73° 26' 

2,000^- 

Mtirree 


. . * 


... 

33'? 35' 

! 73° 27' 

7,517 

Pindigbeb 


... 


* 

33° 14' 

73° 18' 

1 1,060 

(Jrujar Kban 


• . . 



33'° 16' 

73° 22' 

1,700^ 

Fatebjang 


... 



33° 35' 

72° 42' 

1,700» 


^Approximate. 
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/ CHAFl.— GENIEAL DESCEIPTION. 

Of tliese Murree is a mountam talisil in tMe nortfa-easfe ; 
Ealiiita^ parfj mountain and part plain, immodiafely south of 
it and in the east of the district, Gujar Khan adjoins Kahuta 
and lies on the south-east ; Rawalpindi lies immediately north 
of Gujar Khan and west of Murree and Kahuta and is there- 
fore north-central j Fatehjang, adjoining Rawalpindi and 
Gujar Khan, is south-central ; Attock lies in the north-west 
and Pindigh eh in the south-west. 

District head- Rawalpindi, a town of considerable size having 73,795 
quarters. inhabitants, and with a large civil station and the largest can- 

tonment in the Punjab, is the head-quarters of the district, 
as it is also of the Civil Division and the Judicial Division. 
It is also an important station on the North-Western Railway. 

The district is singularly destitute of lai’ge towns. Escept 
Rawalpindi, there is no town in the district with more than 
10,000 inhabitants; Pindigheb with 8,462 and Hazro with 
7,580, being the two next in size. The district contains 4 
per cent, of the urban population of the British Punjab, as 
against 4*25 per cent, of the total population. 


Pliysical condgura- 
tion. 


The different portions of the district vary greatly 
from each other. This may be very easily realized when we 
remark that the highest point in the district is at Marri 
(Murree) over 7,500 feet above sea-level, and the lowest 
• point on the Indus at Makhad only 700 feet above sea-level. 
This district possesses extraordinary varieties of climates 
scenery, produce and general characteristics. 

Speaking very roughly the greater part of the district 
may be described as a rough rolling plain, extending from the 
foot of the outer Himalayas towards the Salt Range, but the 
use of the word plain is almost ridiculous in regard to any 
part of the district. In addition to the fact that numerous 
hill spurs such as the Khairiraar, the Chitta Pahar, the 
Khairi-Murat, and the Narrar hills destroy its continuity, even 
when not broken up by regular hills, it is cut up in all direc- 
tions by ravines and nullahs. These form a very characteristic 
feature in many parts of the district. They seem to extend 
’ in endless ramification for miles and miles, and are known 

as Kas, Khuder or Khudera. The sides of these are often 
formed of loose earth or soft clay and mud, and yet they 
appear to undergo little or no change from year to year. 
They are evidently the result of the action of mountain tor- 
rents in times past, and .are most curious and interesting, but 
they interfere very much with tho making of roads and 
facility of communication. 

Mountain system. The Murree and Kahuta hills and the Margalla range 
Murree and are the outskirts of the Himalaya, and it is at the foot of 
these hills and the openings of their valleys, as in the Kallar 
portion of Kahuta, in Gujar Khan and in Rawalpindi tahsils, 
that tho best iinirrigated lands are generally to be found, 


Kaliuta Mils. 
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and, with the exception of the Ohaoh plain in the north-west of Chapter I, A. 
Atfocb and the Sil and Soan valleys, in the south of Fateh jang, — “ 

these are the most fertile and prosperous portions of the district. G®^®3:aOescrip- 

These Himalayan spurs are well covered with forest and ^lotmtain system. 
vegetation especially on their northern slopes and have a Tli© Mnrrea and 
copious rainfall, and are mostly, though not always, formed 
of clay and sandstone. The other hills differ very much from 
them in character. The Kala Ohitta is part clay and sandstone, 
but mostly of white limestone, and has far less vegetation and 
much less rainfall ; the hills further north are very dry and 
barren, and are mostly formed of ancieut slate and limestone. 

The hills of Narrara, near Makhad, again are very bare, 
hot and inhospitable looking and are formed of limestone, 
loose boulders and water-worn stones. 

The Murree and Kahuta hills, which are offshoots of the 
Himalayas and which end in the low Bagham hills, form the 
natural eastern boundary of the district. Behind these hills 
runs the Jhelum, a wide mountain torrent in a deep bed, with 
high hills on either side of it. From these hills various streams 
run out westwards into the plains, the most important being 
the Scan ; and the eastern portion of the divStrict, under this 
range and the Margalla spur, including the Gu jar Khan and 
Riiwalpindi tahsils and the 'Kallar circle of the Kahuta tahsil 
is fairly level, rich, populous and prosperous. 

Further west there is the rich Ohaoh plain in the north ; 
a low-lying flat tract of ‘ country bounded by the Indus (or 
Attock river as it is here called before its junction with the 
Kabul) lying below the Gandgarh and Attock hills, with 
many wells and extremely fertile. Immediately south of this 
again lies a very inferior tract, ‘south of the Attock hills 
and north of the Ohitta Pahar, known as ^^SarwMa,^' and as the 
“ Maira ^Hract, with light soil and rock near the surface, hot, 
poor and scantily populated. The cantonment of Campbellpur 
is situated in this tract. To the west of this lies the Attock 
hill and the river Indus, south of it comes the Kala Ohitta 
Pahar, a range 45 miles long and 12 miles wide at its widest 
point on the Indus bank. 

South of this again comes the northern portion of the Fateh- 
jang and Pindigheb tahsils, both poor and stony tracts. The 
Jandal country, which is south of the Kala Ohitta and in the 
extreme west of the district near the Indus, is extremely sandy. 

South of this again, on the other side of the Khairi-Murat 
hills, come the Soan and Sil valleys of Fateh jang, a well 
watered and fertile tract, in the east, and further west the Sil 
valley (a different stream) of Pindigheb of inferior fertility, 
but still, owing to a certain amount of irrigation, a fairly 
prosperous region ; while in the extreme south-west lie the 
very rough stony, broken and wild tracts of Narrara and 
Makhad with a very scanty rainfall and scorching climate. 

This is, except in a few better wateired of the Narrara valleys 
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Chapter I, A. where wells can be sunk, a very bain^en and poor tract 
— , inhabited by Sagri Pathans. 

A line drawn past the eastern extremities of the Khairi- 
Mountain system. Murat and K ala Chitta ranges north and south would make 
The Mtirree and a rough, but fairly accnrate, division between the eastern 
KabntahiiiR, and western portions of the district which differ so greatly 
from each other. East of this line would lie the G ajar Kliaii 
tahsil, the Murree and Eahuta tahsils and the Kandi Scan 
circle of the Rawalpindi tahsil. West of it would lie pa.rt 
of the Eharora circle, which is the poorest part of the Rawal- 
pindi tahsil, and the whole of the Fatehjang, Attock and 
Pindigheb tahsils. The existence of the Chach plain and 
the Sil and Soan valleys are the only exceptions to the 
accuracy of this divivsion. 


In the western portion, as might be expected from the 
above description, we find large villages of great area, much 
separated from each other, a much wilder and more scanty 
population and a much lower degree of advancement and 
prosperity than in the eastern plains. The Kliiishalgaidi 
branch of the North-Western Railway has already done, 
and will in future do a very great deal to improve the Pindi- 
gheb and Fatehjang tahsils. Colonel Cracroft has forcibly 
contrasted the two portions of the district in his Settlement 
Report from which the following is an extract : — 

General review of '* The foregoing is a brief account of the western half of 
western^^^ortioV of district. It is distinct in physical features, population, 
^e^dlstriot^ ^ tenures and in some parts climate, from the eastern section. 

The mountains are more dry and arid, the beat more intense, 
the villages fewer, larger in area, more scanty in population, 
and that population less scattered ; the people hardier and 
addicted to violent crimes and blood feuds. Although this 
portion of the district includes the richly fertile tracts of Ohaoh, 
the valleys of the Soan, the Sil, Hassan Abdal and Burhan, 
yet its general characteristic is vast areas and comparatively 
small produce, and therefore insignificant revenue ; large 
ViAmindari and pattidari estates ; powerful proprietors and 
depressed cultivators. 

The eastern The eastern portion yields more revenue, is more favored 

voTtion. in climate, its physical features are less wild, and its popula- 

tion is more dense, and scattered over the country in innumer- 
able hamlets, called Dlioks or Mohras, belonging to the parent 
village, betokening more security and a higher degree of 
cultivation. Here the cultivator often raised by the force of 
circumstances to the right of proprietorship, and as such yclept 
a mdlih-hahza has even as cultivator the advantage over the 
proprietor, who may well view with envy the fine properties of 
the landholders of the western section. The tenures are 
mostly ; in short the eastern portion has felt with 

full force the levelling effects of the Sikh power, while . the 
western has been able to maintain its integrity alike against 
Gaktars, Khattaks anA Sikhs. 
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Taking* the mountain ranges in detail first come the Chapter 1,1 

Murree and Ivahiifca mountains, forming a portion of the * 

outlying EimalajaSj, and extending down as far as Bagham, ^3-eJieral Bescrip- 

soutliwards along the banks of the Jhelum river and out west- ,, 

ward in the Margalla spur which only stops a few miles short ranges. 

of the Kherinuar and of the Kdla Ghitta hills. These hills 

and tliose of Hazara are part of the outer Himalayan system, 

gradually falling in height from the snow peaks of Kashmir 

in the norths clown to the hillocks of Bagham in the south. 

As far as they belong to the Rawalpindi district they Murree and 

consist principally of five main spurs, more or less parallel 
to each other, running in general very sharply down from 
their highest points eastwards to the Jhelum river, and more 
gradually westwards towards the Rawalpindi tahsil. In addi- 
tion to these five main spurs, with innumerable offshoots 
and branches, a lateral spur runs down from near Narrar 
southwards along the bank of the Jhelum through the Ivahuta 
tahsil and Gujar Khan tahsil until it loses itself in low 
liillocks south of Bagham. 

The five chief spurs are known generally as the Murree 
spur, the highest of all on which the Murree Sanitarium is 
situated and which attains an altitude of 7,500 feet, the 
Oharihan spur, a few hundred feet lower, and the Paphundi 
spur over 7,000 feet at its highest point. These three are in 
the Murree tahsi]. In the Kahnta tahsil the Narrar spur runs 
down westward from the grand plateau of the Narrar mountain. 

This is a table land some miles in length and breadth, 

6,000 feet above sea-level and just above the Jhelum river to 
which it falls in a succession of grand and almost precipitous 
steps. This mountain with its massive square front and 
precipitous sides is a very fine and striking feature in the 
landscape. Precipitous on three sides the spur sinks very 
gradually from east to west until it strikes the Scan river, 
which cuts through the western end of the spur, and forms a 
very wild and picturesque gorge at the southern end of which 
is situated the renowned old Gakhar fort of Pharwala which 
was taken by Babar, and which is still the seat of a very 
celebrated and very much decayed family of Admal Gakhavs. 

Further south again is a lower spur running from Utrinna, 
overlooking the Jhelum down towards Kahnta. This is much 
smaller and shorter than the others, and its greatest height 
is 8,763 feet. . These hills and the valleys between them are 
ofteii extremely beautiful, the higher- spurs are covered witli 
a very varied growth. Only a few deodars are to be found 
in Murree and these were specially planted and tended, but 
there are many very hand so me trees of the silver fir species; 
the ilex oak, the hill oak, the blue pine, chestnuts, wild cherry, 
some fine ash trees, maples, &c., UBiting to form very beautiful 
forests on the Murree and Paphundi spurs. The lower hills 
are covered in many places with the green pine, the hill oak, and 
lower down again we find hangar^ hhair and phalda (acacias) 
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Chapter I, A. 

General Descrip- 
tion. 

The Miirree and 
Kahuta hills. 


olives, and lowest of alia luxuriant growtli of smatha (bog 
myrtle) ^xiAgamnda {Prifisefia utilis) and other trees and bushes. 

The Paphimdi hill especially is beautifully wooded and 
the scenery in the Murree and Kahuta hills is often very fine 
indeed, comprising as it frequently does a foreground of lovely 
woodland scenery with a background of lofty snow clad 
peaks. Many of the lower valleys, too, are extremely pictur- 
esque, especially the Narai valley, between the Narrar and 
Paphiindi spurs. The hillsides on each side are covei’ed 
low down with sanaihat the bright green of which conti*asts 
strongly with the dark-green of the pines above, and a 
tributary of the Soan runs down the valley in which are many 
picturesque pools. The scenery, too, near the banks of the 
Jhelum river is often fine, especially below the beetling cliffs 
of the Narrar mountain. In many cases small hamlets and 
little patches of cultivation are found high up on hillsides 
and on mountain tops, most picturesquely situated, and these 
add much to the beauty of the landscape. 

Many of the hillsides, especially in the Murree tahsil, 
have been very much cleared for cultivation and the forests were 
in great danger of permanent injury, if not destruction. A 
considerable area has, however, now been formed into reserved 
and protected forests, and some of these will be of great value, 
and the danger has been averted. Fart of the Margalla spur 
has been formed into grass rakhs for the mounted branches 
of the Rawalpindi garrison. This Margalla range is not a 
continuation of the Murree spur, but of a more northern 
one which commences in the Hazara district. The Grand 
Trunk Road cuts through it, some 15 miles north-west of 
Rawalpindi, and at this spot, known as the Margalla pass, 
there is a handsome moniiment to General John Nicholson, 
which is visible for many miles. The North-Western Railway 
now cuts through the range by a tunnel a short distance north 
of the Grand Trunk Road. 


Panthers chittahs are not uncommon in these Murree 
and Kahuta hills, bears are also found, and in past times tigers 
have been met with. Ghikor^ fowl, and various kinds of 

partridges, and occasionally deer of various kinds are to be 
found, but good sport is not easily obtained, and the ground is 
in general very diflScult to shoot over. 

The K^la Chitta Next in importance to the Murree and Kahuta hills 
comes the K4.Ia Chitta range. The Kala Chitta Forest tract 
General^ descrip* may be roughly described as a wedge with its base resting on 
raiTe^ the Indus, which is at its western extremity, gradually tapering 

as it proceeds eastward to its apex, about 15 miles north-west 
of Rawalpindi and within about 3 miles of the extremity of the 
MSrgalla mountain range. Its breadth at its base is about 
12 miles, at the eastern end it gradually tapers down to nothing. 
Its length is 45 miles. The, range is formed of two portions 
differing very much in appearance from each other, and its 
striroture is of considerable geological interest. . 
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The south-western portion known as the Kala Pahar 
or black mountain, is generally formed of very dark sandstone, 
often quite purple in hue, and sometimes almost blackened 
by exposure to wind and weather ; mixed with this are found 
grey sandstone and red clay. 


;Ghapt6rls:A. ^ 

General Pescrip- 
tiou* 

The Kala Pahiai'. 


• This portion extends along the southern side from the 
Indus, throughout the Pindigheh tahsil, ending at the village 
of Gaggan. Its length is, therefore, 35 miles, its extreme 
breadth about 4 miles. 


The Chitta or white hill which forms the main portion 
of the range runs the whole length of the range on its 
northern side. Its breadth at its base on the Indus is about 
eight miles. This portion is formed of white munumilitic 
limestone, hence its name, but portions of dark sandstone are 
occasionally to be found cropping up in the midst of it. It is 
much the more valuable portion of the range both on account of 
the limestone which is used for burning and of the forest 
produce which is far better than in the Eala or black portion. 

On the sandstone nothing is to be found but stunted PoreBfc produce. 
phalda trees {Acacia modesta) and a few useless shrubs, and the 
grass is poor and scanty. In the limestone portion, on the. 
other hand, especially on the northern slopes there is often to 
be found a luxurious growth of phalda {Acacia modesta), hahu 
(olive — olea ferruginea), sanatha (Dodonaea viscosa)^ hhair 
(Acacia catechu) and other shrubs, and much of this portion 
only wants a little care and management to be of very great 
value. 

The range is in general formed of sharp ridges with deep 
valleys between them. The greatest height attained by the 
range is 3,521 feet within a few miles of the Indus, and many 
of the peaks range between 2,000 and 3,000. Some of the 
valleys are fairly broad and have a considerable area of cultiva- 
tion in them as in the case of the Gandakas and Kalhi Dilli 
hamlets. Towards the eastern portion the hills are much lower 
and are more rolling ridges than hills, but the general surface 
is throughout much broken and very irregular. There are some 
streams to be found among these hills, and emanating from 
them, but none of any importance. The Nandua cuts through 
the range at Garhi Hassu in a very curious way from south 
to north, rising in the Khairi-Murat and discharging into 
the Haro. 

The climate of the tract is dry and hot, consequently only 
hardy plants which do not require excessive rain, and can 
Busiain the great heat, are found here. The climate and forest 
produce of this tract differ much from that'of hills in the 
Mui'ree and Kahuta spurs of equal height. The rainfall is much 
smaller and the heat much greater. Many parts of this range 
are extremely wild and sombre, and in past times these hills 
formed a safe refuge for criminals, and even in comparatively 
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recent times murder and. robbery were common in these tracts. 
Much of the range has been formed into a Gov'ernment re- 
served forest. 

There is no timber of any size produced in this tracts 
but the forests are of immense value for the supply of fuel 
to all the cantonments and cities in the neighbourhood. 

The Campbellpur Railway Station on the North-Western 
Railway is very conveniently situated for receiving wood 
brought out from the north of the forest reserve^ and 
several of the stations for the Khushalgarh bi^anch line of that 
railway are conveniently situated on the" south of its, and an 
excellent military road cuts right through the reserve from, 
Thatta on the south to Chhoi Gariala on the north. This is 
part of the road from Makhad to Attock, made at the time 
when Makhad was the terminus of the Indus flotilla. There are 
several other roads passable for camels across these hills. 

The Gandgarh hills do nob properly belong to this 
district. They project a short way into the Attoek tahsil south 
of the Chach plain. The Haro river runs at their foot to the 
south of the range. 

Near these hills and between them and the Kala Chitta 
range are two ridges^ which can hardly be called ranges^ 
running east and west, and known as the Khairim^r and the 
Kawagar. The Khairim^r is 8 miles long and less than 2 miles 
broad, it is 10 miles north of the Kala Chitta range and 
parallel to it, and is formed of extremely hard stone, a dark 
blue limestone. This rock is so hard as to destroy the Khair 
or Sandal used in these parts, whence its name of Khairimari. 
The forest is nearly all a Government reserve, but there is not 
much wood or grass on the mountain, although the produce 
is steadily improving. The fertile valley of Burhan watered 
by the Chiblat lies between the Gandgarh and Khairimar hills. 

The Kawagar hill is formed of black marble with 
a yellow vein, capable of taking a fine polish, and this is 
worked into cups and vessels. It is locally known as ^^Abri.^’ 
The greater part of this hill is also a Government reserve, 
and has a large number of olive trees on it from which it takes 
its name. The Kawagar lies 5 miles north of the Kala Chitta 
range, and is parallel to it and to the Khairimar which latter 
lies 6 miles north-east of it. West of these hills lies the 
Sarwalla tract locally spoken of as the ^‘Maira,” and at the 
westeim extremity of this are the Attoek hills which are very 
bleak and bare ; they ax’e formed of slate with veins of 
limestone and whitish marble. The Attoek fort and town die 
at their north-western corner on banks of the Indus. 

South of the Kala Chitta in the western pox^tion of 
the Pindiglieb tahsil the Narrara or Makhad hills are found. 
These hardly deserve the name of hills, being mei’e ridges 
of no height. 
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The range on the other side of the Indus river in the Chapter I, A* 

Khattak country is well mai'ked and is known as the Tak- ““ 

kai’gah of Hakani^ but on this side there are only low ^®^®3:aI^Bescrip- 
riclges and deep ravines covered with boulders and water- 
w’-orn vstones. The tract is very bleak and wild, it bears ^ ^ 

little or no wood and is covered only with stunted bushes 

and coarse grass. In the Narrara ilaqa there are some 
comparatively fertile valleys, but most of them are poor and 
inferior. The best Burial shooting in the district is to be 
had in the Narrara and Makhad hills. 

East of this tract in the south of the Eatehjang tahsil Khairi-Murat. 
the KhairhMdrat hills are situated, these are about 30 
miles from the Indus, and between their western extremity 
and the Narrara or Makhad tract, the district is a broken 
plain, bounded on the south by the Scan, river. The Khairi- 
Murat hills ai’e about 10 miles south of the Kala Ohitta and 
run nearly parallel to it, the tract between them being a 
rough plain known as the Gheb tract in which the Fatehjang 
tahsil head-quarters is situate, and through which the Khushal- 
garh branch ,of the North-Western Railway now runs. The 
eastern extremity of this range is 12 miles west of Rawalpindi, 
whence it runs westward for 24 miles. A considerable portion 
of this hill has also been included in a Government reseiwe, 
and though it had been almost completely cleared of forest 
growth it is yearly becoming more valuable. It is formed 
chiefly of limestone edged by sandstone and earthy rocks, 
the vertical and contorted strata of which indicate intense 
disturbance. The southern portion of this range is extremely 
dreary, formed of rocky ravines and stony hillocks, gradually 
sinking into the fertile valley of the Scan, the southernmost 
division of the Fatehjang tahsil. There are also some rough 
rolling hills south-east of the Khairi-Murat, on the Soan bank, 
but this can hardly be called a range. 

The Narrar spur, described above, crosses the So4n at 
Pharwala, and thence the Bham4rtrar hill runs westward along 
the Scan bank, falling into rolling hills which disappear a 
few miles short of the Khairi-Murat, ending in curious jagged 
rocks of remarkable appearance, known as the dog’s tooth 
rocks. These curious ridges extend for some distance in 
the western portion of the Kahuta and eastern portion of the 
Rawalpindi tahsil, and some of the most curious are visible 
to the south-west from the Rawalpindi cantonments. 

The„ drainage slope of the country is from north-west Drainage of tb© 
to south-east. The highest point in the district is the Murree 
lull 7,500 feet in the extreme north-east, from this corner 
spurs run out along the Jhelum southwards and along the 
north boundary of the district westward. From both these 
spurs the country falls towards Makhad at the south-west 
corner of the district. Although the drainage from the 
northern side of the Khairi-Mfirat hill runs north, cuts the 
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Kala Chifcta spur in tlie Nandim stream, and joins tlie Haro j 
the Haro in its turn falls into the Indus which drops down 
to Makhad. 

Makhad is only 700 feet above sea-level, and the drainage 
from the hills has cut the table land which forms the eastern 
portion of the Eawalpindi tahsil, the Gujar Khan tahsil and 
the southern portion of the Kahuta tahsll, and which is known 
as the Pothowar, in many places into the innumerable ravines 
described above on page 2. 

The greater portion of the Eawalpindi tahsil, with the 
Kallar circle of the Kahuta tahsll and the Gujar Khan tahsil 
drained by the Scan form the nearest approach to a plain 
in the district with the exception of the Chach. The average 
height of this rough plateau is about 1,800 feet, the population 
of this part is dense, the fields embanked, the cultivation good 
and villages numerous and near to each other. 

It is drained by the Soan, passing a few miles south of 
Eawalpindi which falls into the Indus near Makhad, the 
Kanshi stream passing Kallar and out through the Gujar 
Khan tahsil into the Jhelmn river, at the borders of the 
district ; and their numerous tributaries. The Grand Trunk 
Eoad runs across it, generally on the watershed, and in the 
Gujar Khan tahsil, the country east of this road drains into 
the Kanshi and thence to the Jhelum ; west of it, it drains 
into the Soan and thence to the Indus. 

The Chach plain, which really is a plain, lies in the 
extreme north-west corner of the district, bounded on the 
north and west by the Attock river (as the Indus before its 
junction with the Kdbnl is called), and on the south by the 
Attock hills and the extremity of the Gandgarh spur. This 
is a very level and extremely fertile tract, 19 miles in length 
by 9 miles in breadth. 

It is on the Chach plain of Eawalpindi that the great 
base line of the Indian Trigonometrical Survey has been 
measured. Its south-west end is {situated in latitude 33"^ 53', 
longitude 72® 25', on the south end of a mound to the south 
of the village of Kalu in the Chach plain ; its north-east end 
is in longitude 72® 32', latitude 83® 57', on the southern 
end of a mound at the village of Azghar in the same plain. 
Its length is 7*831 miles, or 41,345*4 feet, and it was measured 
between December 1853 and February 1854. 

The drainage of the whole district, with the exception of .a 
small portion of the Murree hills on the east, the eastern 
half of the Kahuta tahsil and about half of Gujar Khan 
drained by the Kanshi stream, is into the Indus. The 
Kanshi stream falls into the Jhelum. 
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Tile Indus does not actually flow through any portion 
of the district, hut it divides it from the Peshawar and Kohat 
districts^ and forms part of its northern and the whole of 
its western bound ary^ and receives the waters of almost the 
whole of the streams which cross the district. On leaving 
the Hazara district the Indus, there known as the Attock 
river, suddenly widens out into the open, separating Ohach 
from Yusafzai. It is here very wide, with many separate 
channels and intervening islands, and so continues until it 
reaches Attock where it suddenly contracts into a narrow rooky 
bed, and being joined by theKdbul river on its right bank, it 
here becomes the Indus, and rushes on through a gorge with 
high hills on each side, and the Attock fort on its left bank. 
About three miles below the fort it is now crossed by a very fine 
iron railway bridge, built in 1833. Below Attock, near Bagli 
Nilab, it again spreads out into a kind of lake, but soon again 
contracts and flows thence through narrow gorges being at one 
place only 60 feet wide down to Makhad, and thence out beyond 
the district limits. 

The river is navigable by native boats as far as Attock^ 
but between Makbad and Attock the passage is difficult and 
often dangerous, and tho labor of getting the boats up against 
tbe strong current is very great. The river is largely derived 
from snow water and is subject to tremendous floods. The average 
depth at Attock is 1 7 feet in winter and 50 feet in summer. There 
used to be a bridge of boats at Attock, but since the railway 
bridge and its sub-way have been opened it has been done 
away with. The Indus is of no value to the district for 
irrigation purposes at present. 

The Jhelum river rises in Kashmir at Vernag, in the 
east of the Happy Valley, flows through the valley, which 
it leaves at Bdramula, whence its course is that of a mountain 
torrent between lofty mountains and pi'ecipitous rocks, as it 
cuts through the northern extremity of the Pir Panjal range. 

From a point a few miles south of Kohala it becomes 
the eastern boundary of the district and continues its course 
as a mountain torrent as far as Dangalli, after which it becomes 
smoother and broader. It is not navigable above this point, 
but there are several ferries across it between Kohala, where 
it is crossed by a fine bridge and the south-eastern extremity of 
the district. Much timber is floated down this river from 
Kashmir territory, chiefly from the Kishenganga branch which 
joins the Jhelum, some 20 miles a-bove Kohala, at which 
junction (Domel) there was a very fine dak bungalow on the 
road to Kashmir. Excellent fishing is to be got here especially 
in the end of August and beginning of September, Good 
fishing is also to be had at several points between Kohala and 
Bagham, notably at the mouth of the Marl,’^ a stream which 
joins the Jhelum from the left bank in Punch territory, opposite 
the village of Tanda, The old suspension bridge at Kohala 
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and til© dik Tbungalow at Dome! were botk wasted away in tlio 
extraordinary floods of 1893. 

A mule road wticli is always known locally as HalFs 
road from the name of the Deputy Commissioner under whose 
auspices its construotion was attempted^ runs from Ddngalli to 
Kohala along the right bank of the river^ but this was not 
a success, and is now entirely ont of repair and impassable in 
many places. The scenery along this road is extremely beauti- 
ful, but the path is of no practical utility at present, nor on 
account of the extremely rough and diflScult country to b© 
traversed is it likely that it ever could be made so without an 
enormous expenditure. The riyer throughout has steep and 
rocky banks and is nowhere^of any nse for irrigation purposes. 

The Scan rises just below MuiTee and runs for the 
first 10 miles of its course nearly due south at a steep gradient 
down picturesque valleys till it reaches the plains near Cherah. 
It then cuts through the Narrar spur, here 2,500 feet above 
sea level, and 800 feet above the river level, making a very 
striking wild and rockjr gorge, one mile in length, at the eastern 
end of which is still to be seen the picturesque old Gakhar 
Fort of Pharwala, and through which runs a very rough district 
path. This gorge divides the Kahuta from the Rawalpindi 
iahsil. The river then turns south-west and runs nearly ih 
that direction right across the district traversing the Patehjang 
and Pindigheb tahsils, and discharging its waters into the Indus 
at the extreme south-east corner of the district below Makhad. 
In the hilly part of its course, it is simply a tnountain torrent 
with rough beds of sandstone, clay and bouldqrs. When it 
reaches the plains it spreads out over a wide bed, like most 
Indian rivers, only a small portion of which it fills when not 
in flood. Here its bed is mostly sandy with an occasional 
mixture of stiif clay. There are many quicksands, some very 
dangerous ones in this part of its course. An elephant in the 
train of the Marquis of Dalhousie was engulfed in one of these 
when he was on the march to Kalabagh in 1850, and another 
was also nearly lost. The river is everywhere fprdable when 
not in flood. Although not many cuts or channels have been 
constructed for diverting water for irriglition purposes, there 
are many wells on its low banks, and the Soan valley is a 
very fertile tract. The river is subject to very heavy floods, 
not only in the larsat in July and August, but in the 
winter rains of January and February, and these floods prevent 
the construction of permanent irrigation works. The banks are 
mostly low stretches on one side with clifis on the other formed 
of sandstone and clay; and thick pebbly river deposits are 
common in its neighbourhood. It has many small tributaries 
but none of any great individual importance. 

No tendency to change of course is at present apparent, 
and there are no islands in its bed. It is crossed by a fine 
bridge on the Grand Trunk Road about four miles from Rawah 
pindi and by a Railway bridge two miles lower. 


■■ktM 
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The Scan drains a great part of the Mnrree and Bawalpindi Chapter I, A. 
tahsils, a portion of the Kahuta tahsil, the western portion ^ Tz: 
of Gujar Khan plain, and all the southern portions of Fatehjang 
and Pindigheb. There is some very fair fishing to be got in The So an. 
the Soan river. Its principal tributaries are, on the right bank, 
the Kharang and the Eawal, rising in the hills of the Murree 
tahsil, and the Leh which rises in the Margalla range and 
runs past the Eawalpindi city and cantonments; and on the 
left bank the Ling which rises in the Kahuta hills, near Narrar, 
and runs through a portion of that tahsil and joins the Soan 
at Sihala, in the Eawalpindi tahsil. 

The Haro ifises in the Hazara hills near Khanpur and Tlie Haro, 
enters the Rawalpindi district in the extreme north-west 
of the Rawalpindi tahsil, near the village of Bhallar-top. It 
cuts across a small portion of this tahsil, and then enters the 
Attock tahsil in a north-westerly direction ; then it turns south- 
west, and running just north of Hassan Abd^l pursues a 
generally western direction across the Attock tahsil, passing 
south of Oampbellpur, and finally discharging its waters into 
the Indus, after passing Ohhoi Gariala, near Bagh-Nilab, 12 
miles below Attock. In the Nala ilaqa which is the first part 
of the Attock tahsil, into which it flows and in the small portion 
of the Rciwalpindi tahsil, which it drains, its waters are much 
diverted into cuts and small canals known as Kattha from 
which the tract of Panj Kattha takes its name, and these cnts 
irrigate a considerable area of land in the villages on its banks. 

There are also many flour mills {jandars) on its banks, especially 
at Jassian near Oampbellpur, where there are a large number 
on the side streams between rooks and on artificial cuts which 
have a very curious appearance. 

The river is crossed by a wooden girder bridge on the 
Grand Trunk Road and by an iron railway bridge close beside 
it, near Burhan, 6 miles from Hassan Abdal. It is usually 
fordable, except when in flood, but a ferry boat is kept up. at 
Ohhoi Gariala, on the cart road from Attock to Makhad which 
cuts through the Kala Chitta range, a road which was con- 
structed to connect Makhad with Attock, at the time when the 
former town was the terminus of the Indus Valley Flotilla. 

The bed of the river is generally stony and the water is clear, 
blue and limpid, and very pleasing in appearance to European 
eyes. Its principal tributaries are the Ohiblat, in which good 
fishing is often to be had, and the Saggar which drains the 
small and'fex’tile valleys of Hassan Abdal and Burhan. There 
is sometimes excellent fishing to be had in the Haro and its 
tributaries in March and September. 

Although there are no other streams deserving mention Other streams, 
under the name of rivers, there are many ravines and basis with 
water in their beds which are valuable to the villagers. 

The most important of these is the Kaiishi Kas, which 
rises in the low hills of the Kahuta tahsil, flows past Eallar, and 
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out tlirougli a cousiderablo portion of tli© GujarKtiUii tulisil;^ tbo 
drainage of wbich. it receives and finally discliarges into tlie 
Jhelum. At one part of its course tliis stream disappears 
for several miles to re-appear again in undimiuished -volume. 
It occasionally runs dry in years of drouglit. The Raishj,^a 
stream running into the Indus some J 0 miles below Kliuslial- 
garli, is chiefly remarkable for the very deep and rocky bed 
which it has out for itself. 

There is very little alluvion and diluvion on any of the 
streams in this district. What there is occurs on the 8oan and 
Sil streams^ and there are no local customs of any special 
interest connected with the subject. 

The old rule was that deductions from the revenue were 
allowed only when the injui^y by diluvion amounted to more 
than 10 per cent, of the total cultivated area and additions 
were only made when the increase by alluvion exceeded 10 
per cent. This rule was often hard on individuals^, and since 
the commencement of the current Settlement deductions and 
additions are made in accordance with the actual amount of 
diluvion or alluvion which takes place in individual cases. 

There are two well known marshes or JWts in the 
district. 

One which is always known as the Klianna Jhil, and 
which really consists of two marshes^ one 35*49 acres in ex- 
tentj close to the Khuna Dak village, and the other close to 
the Sohan village, of 8*74 acres, is situated about 4 miles 
from the Rawalpindi Cantonment. These are formed by the 
Kharang stream, and there is some rice cultivated, and small 
area of excellent sugarcane in the depression surrounding it. 
It is also excellent snipe ground, and being close to Rawalpmii 
is very much shot oyer. 

The other marsh is situated about 12 miles from Attock 
on the Grand Trunk Road at Hatti. This is generally 
known as the chel and is 607*28 acres in extent, and there is 
some rice cultivation here also. Here, too, at times very fair 
snipe and some duck shooting is to be obtained. 

One pDint deserves notice here; owing to excess o£ 
water, portions of the chel cultivated lands become too wet 
for cultivation, and their owners are given to apply for remis- 
sion Or suspension or oven reduction of revenue on such grounds. 
All such applications should be received with great caution. 
The zamindars often leave such lands purposely uncultivat- 
ed, and even when their being left fallow is involuntary on 
the part of their owners these usually receive a larger 
return in the shape of grass than they could have received 
had the lands been cropped. The owners of these lands often 
take grazing fees from neighbouring villages for permission to 
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graze their cattle here, which those villages having no grazing - Chapter I* A. 

lands of their own are only too glad to pay. ^ TZr 

^ ^ ^ GreneralBescnp- 

The Jhelnm flows through a rocky bed and the Indus tion. 
does the same with the exception of a small portion at the K-ejpission and sns- 
north, so long as they form the boundaries of tliis district, ^culdvated 

The Soanisthe only river which to some extent effects the lands, 
cultivated lands of the villages on its banks. 

Alluvion and diluvion only take place on a small scale in 
this tract, no large portions of land are ever carried bodily 
away from one village to be added to another. When 
boundary marks are carried away by floods, they are restored 
on its subsidence, and the proprietary rights of villages on 
the same and opposite sides of the river are not affected by 
the slight changes caused by the action of the river. 

It is usual to regard the climate of Eawalpindi as Climate, tempera- 
particular ly good, and in some respects, no doubt, this is true, 

The district rejoices in a long cold weather and a short 
hot one, which latter is, however, usually very severe for 
short periods, but the climate varies much in different parts of 
the district. 

In the cantonment itself, January and February are usually 
extremely cold and rainy, March is generally pleasant with 
occasional rainy days, April is hotter but not in general un- 
pleasantly so except in the middle of the day. May and June 
are dusty and hot, and a great increase is felt in the heat 
immediately after the cutting of the spring crops in the early 
part of May, but owing to the proximity of the hills the 
heat in these months in the eastern portion of the district is 
not so great as in other places further south. In the western 
portions of the district, however, among the rocks of Attock, 
the sandy slopes of Jandal and the low hills of Narrara and 
Makhad, the heat, experto crede, is of the most intense 
description, and is found almost unbearable even by the natives 
of the tract. The wells and tanks dry up, hot winds blow, 
the glare of the sun is terrific, reflected as it is by white 
sand and almost red hot rooks. The breaks in the rains are 
much longer, and even in August sometimes the country appears 
quite dry and resembles a furnace. The inhabitants are 
nevertheless a fine robust race, but in Pindigheb they suffer 
much from tape-worm. In July the rains fall, and in the 
beginning of August there is generally a break with a short 
period of extreme heat, after which it generally gradually cools 
down through September, the end of which and the beginning 
of October after the cessation of the rain are sometimes 
feverish. 

The latter half of October and November is generally 
the most delightful part of the year. There is little rain 
and the air is cool with bright sunshine. December again 
being often cold and bleak. The nights in December, January 
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and early February are often intensely cold, and east winds 
which are very trying, are often prevalent. 

All the north-eastern portion of the district which is sub- 
era, ject to the influences of the Mnrree and Kahnta hills and 
the Jheluni river has a much more regular and copious rain- 
fall than the south-western portion which has a much longer 
and drier hot weather and a shorter winter. The further the 
tract lies from the Iiftls, as a rule, the less rain it gets, but 
the rainfall seems also to follow the river valleys in a curious 
manner^ and often seems very capricious. The valleys on 
the Soan hanks get much more rain than those a few miles 

distant from it. ihe rainfall and climate of the Makhad tract 

for instance, _ is very different indeed from that of Rawalpindi. 
Ihe Mnrree hills have a climate of their own with copious 
raiiis aM much winter snow j snow has been known to fall 
also in Rawalpindi, and in February 1883, after six days’ 
incessant ram, much of the plain country, north of R^wal- 

pm di, was tor a short time under snow. 

_ Locally the following names are sometimes used for the 
various seasons. The hot season is called “ Unhala tho 
rams as elsewhere “ B^^dt the spring » Khuli-Bahfir, " and the 
autumn and winter “ Thandi Bahar." 

There are two “rainy seasons " in the Rawalpindi 
district, the summer rams or “ barsdi,» and the winter rains. 
The summer rams, which are common to the whole country 
present no very striking features unless it he their occasionally 
cnrionsly partial nature. They begin about the second week 
in July, and end a,bout the beginning of the second week in 
beptemher. Th^ere is generally a break early in August. The 
eastern half of the district at this time gets much more rain 
than the western. Ram often falls on one side of the M4rgalla 
ills and not on tlie otlier, and so with other spurs^ and even 
when there are no hills to account for it a belt of rain will 
cross the d^trict watering some villages and leaving others 
quite dry. Heavy ram has been known to fail in Eawalpindi 
city and not a drop in the civil station and vice versa. 

. The other rainy season which is more peculiarly charac- 
teristic of this district commences usually in January and lasts 
to the beginning of March and there is often rain again at 
the end oftnat month. The rain at this time is usually 
copious throughout the distnot, though as usual most falls in 
the eastern portion accompanied by heavy falls of snow in 

wheat cultivation of Gnjar Khan, Rawalpindi and Kallar is due. 

The district is on^ the whole an extremely healthy 
one for Europeans, hut is trying and rather severe at certain 
seasons of the year and, owing probably to the large nnm- 
her of houses recent y built and to the crowded state of the 
cantonment and civil station, there is more sickness now 
than was once the case^ 
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Tlie liealtk o£ tlie European troops in Ea\Ya]pi 4 cli is gener- Cliapter I, A. 
ally excellent^ and most of those quartered in the canton- ^ — • 

ment have also the advantage of being sent up to the llurree ^®3ieral D^escrip' 
hills or to one of the Gallis either for the whole or some part of „ ,,, 
thehot^^eatlier. 

The average rainfall at each tahsll head-quarters for the 
last five years is given below, but it must be remembered that 
Pindigheb itself is on the banks of the Scan and receives 
much more rain than any other parts of the tahsil, so that 
this table hardly gives proper data for comparison in the 
case of that tract : — 
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26 * 8oj 

44*23 

3*70 

1*15 

1*29 

5*57 

16*25 

14*41 1 

7*08' 

136*48 

' 

Average ' 

1*09 

0*81 

1*30 

5*30 j 

8*85 

0*74 

0*23 

j 0*26 


3*25 

2*88 

1*42 

27*30 


FATEHJANG. 


2888-89 ... 

1*40 

0*20 

0-10 

1*10 


... 

0*50 

0*70' 

... 

2*80 

4*00 

0*60 

26*60 

1889-90 ... 

2*50 

1*40 

0*80 

7*20 

4*30 

1*10 

... 

... i 

... 

0*80 

0*70 

2*33 

21*13 

1890-01 ... 

0*70 

... 

O’-IO 

0*45 

3*86 

... 

0*52 

1*55 

3*02 

3*20 

3*91 

1*77 

25*37 

1891-93 M, 

1*61 

0*10 

0*30 

0*93! 

6*70 

l‘I5' 

2*55: 

... 

' *•* 

... 

0*22 

' 0*70 

14*26 

1892-93 ... 

... 


1*20 

8*16 

7*93 

- 

... 

0*20 

1*80 

3’35 

2*64 

' 1*00, 

20*94 

Total ... 

6 '21 

1*70 

3*80 

• 23^84 

37*38 

2*25 

3*57 

■ 2*46 

4*82^ 

10*15 

1 12*07, 

1 7*00' 

114*30 

Average 

1*24 

0*34 

! 0*56 

I 4*79] 

^ 7*47 

' 0*45 

0*71 

0*49 

1 

0*90 

2*08 

2*41 

j 1*41 

22'S6 
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The average rainfall at head-quarters given by observations 
^ostending over 30 years for each month is as follows : — 


EAWALPinni District. 

Statement showing rainfall from the year 1863-64 to 1892-93. 


''i: . ■■■'. 

2 

1 3 

1 ^ 

1 ® 

1“ 

1 7 1 

1 8 

1« 

1 

( 

1 12 1 

13 

1 w 

Vea-e. 


FALI, of RAIjr IN' IirCHEg, TEITTHH AITO HCTimBEnTHS OF AIT INCK. 


April, 

, i 

June, 

July. 

1 

<3 

1 

c7 

OQ 

October. 

L 

S 

1 

> 

o 

December. 

January- 

February. 

1 

Total. 

1803-ei ... 

1-3 


3*0 

13*3 

10*8 

1*1 


0*3 

1*7 

0*9 

2*7 

0*6 

30*6 

is<n.c5 ... 

4-8 

4*3 

1*1 

6*9 

11*4 

3*4 

0*6 


2*3 

2*7 

2*8 

2*0 

42*2 

186‘5-aC ... 

2-0 

0*4 

0*4 

2*4 

7*0 

6*1 


0*7 

2*3 

1*8 

0*5 

3*6 

27*9 

1866-67 ... 

3*5 

0*4 

1*0 

4*2 

7*3 

1*8 

-I • 


— t 

1*3 

2*0 

0*3 

ii*8 

1867-68 ... 

1*8 

1*3 

0*1 

2-g 

5*8 

1*7 

... 


0*4 ! 

0*6 

1*4 

0*9 

1C*2 

1868-69 ... 

3*0 

1*7 

ro 

9*9 

1*8 

0*9 

0*3 

--r 

1*9 

3*7 

1*1 

12*3 

38*3 

1869-70 ... 

0*5 


1*5 

5*6 

0*3 

4*3 

0*2 


0*8 

0*1 

0*4 

3*3 

17*0 

1870-71 ... 

2 0 

0*3 

1*9 

13*0 

9*4 

2*2 

0*5 


0*9 

... 

5*6 

0*-l. 

36*2 

1871-72 ... 

0‘S 

0*8 

4*2 

7*4 

3-7 

5*1 



1*5 : 

5*4 

0*0 

8*0 

32*8 

1872-73 ... 

2*8 

2*2 

0*8 

8*3 

2*6 

4*1 

r-i 

0*3 

0*1 

ro 

1*4 

0*9 

25*4 

1873-74 ... 

0*1 

3*2 

0*1 

9*5 

7*2 

2*8 

1*1 

0*4 

0*4 i 

8*8 

0*4 

8*6 

32*6 

1874-75 ... 

2*1 

0*7 

6*8 

12*1 

7*5 

6*1 


. ^ ■ i 

1 

0*2 i 

2*5 

1*1 

38*1 

1876-76 ... 

0*2 

1*4 

1*6 

9*7 

13*8 

10*9 

2*0 

0*7 

4*0 

3*4 i 

1*9 

3*5 

63*1 

1876-77 ... 

2*8 

1*5 

1*2 

9*'3 

5*9 

1*5 

0*7 

]*5 

0*3 

■ : ,5'5 

6*4 

1*1 

36*6 

1877-78 ... 

4*7 

1*4 

1*6 

2*4 

2*2 

1*4 

! 2*9 

•4*5 

! • 6*6 

0*9 

4*5 

0*4 

33*4 

1878-79 ... 

6*8 

4*8 

0*7 , 

6*7 

5*4 

1*9 

0*8 


■ tij- ■ ' ■ 


0*2 

2*5 

29*8 

1870-80 ... 

0*2 

0*2 

5*3 

6*4 

' 16*1 

2*8 

- 

i 

1*4 

0*2 

2*1 i 


33*7 

1880-81 ... 

... 

0*9 

3*0 

5*4 

3*4 

2*5 

-V- 

• •• 

1*0 

... 

3*4 

1 j.y 

20*3 

1881-82 ... 

2*8 j 

0*6 

0*9 

4*0 

8*7 

2*1 

1*8 

... 

0*4 

3*1 

0*9 

1 0*3 

25*5 

1882-83 ... 

2*4 

I ;o*7 

2*5 

6*0 

0*0 

0*7 


... 

0*4 

4*5 

0*7 

, 1*7 

3l*6 

1883-84 ... 

0*2 

1*6 

0*1 

4*3 

4*0 

G*G 

0*6 

3*6 

0*4 

2*0 

2*3 

. 3*8 

29*5 

188-1-85 ... 

1*0 

0*2 

1*5 

7*3 

7*7 

4*6 

1*3 



11*0 

1*8 

1*4 

38*4 

1885-86 ... 

3*3 

5*3 

1*3 

2*3 

11*5 

1*5 

0*1 


1*2 

3-7 

1*8 

3*8 

35*8 

1886-87 ... 

0*7 

2*2 

0*2 

6*5 

9*3 

1*G 

0*8 


1*4 

1*1 

0*1 

0*8 

24*7 

1887-88 ... 

0*1 

... 

0*2 

11*8 

8*0 

6*0 

1*3 


... 

2*G 

2*2 

1*0 

34*10 

1SS8-S9 ... 

1*6 

... 

1*2 

13*1 

6*9 

0*7 

0*4 

1*2 

... 

4*8 

7*2 

0*6 

37*70 

1889-90 ... 

2*60 

1*20 

0*60 

0*90 

10*00 

0*80 

«»• 



0*75 

1*53 

1*79 

29*17 

1890-91 ... 

1*01 

1*57 

1*71 

20*47 

14*90 

0*81 

0*70 

1*20 

4*14 

4*39 

6*1 G 

2*33 

60*08 

1891-92 ... 

1*78 

1*01 

0 2-1 

1*88 

10*31 

1*G7 

1*01 

0*05 


0*07 

0*25 

0*62 

18*89 

1892-93 ... 

... 

0*79 

1-88 

5*29 

12*26 

... 

03*4 

0*02 

. 3*63 

6*07 

4*06 

0*97 

*34*30 


The inhabitants of this district are in tlie main robust, 
healthy and of fine physique. Fever is occasionally prevalent 
after the rains, and the hill-men occasionally suffer from an 
epidemic of fever known among them as sathor or seven-day 
fever which makes fatal ravages. Tape-worm is prevalent in 
parts of the western tahsils, probably from the water which the 
people are obliged to drink. Small-pox is often prevalent in 
the bazars. The people are generally long lived, and Colonel 
Cracroft mentions the case of a centenarian. 

Namoly Wazir-Tom, the principal agent of the Malliks of Pindigheb, in 
Sambafc 18*16 (A.D. 2789) ho was a young man in the servico of Mallik Inianat 
Ehiin, the great grand-father of the present Malliks. He died only recently 
more than a hundred years old in the full enjoyment of his faculties.’^ 

SECTION B.— GEOLOGY. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general 
in its nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in 
the way of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible 
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to discuss line local geology of separate disti’icts. But a 
sketcli of the geology of the Province, as a whole, has 
been most kindly furnished by Mi\ Medlicott, Superintendent 
of the Geological Survey of India, and is published m extenso 
in the provincial volume of the GctzBtteer series and also 
as a separate pamphlet. Some information regarding the local 
geology of the district will be found in a paper on the 
Eawalpindi Hills in Voh V. of the Eecords of the Geological 
Survey and on the Murree Hills in the Itecords of the 
Geological Survey for 1872. 

The district is not rich in minerals. The veined marble 
{ahri) found in the Kawagarh hill, is worked into cups and 
other ornamental objects, but the cost is great on account 
of the hardness of the stone and the absence of skilled labor. 
The pillars of the pavilion in the garden of Bairam Khan 
at Attock are made of this beautifuk stone. Mortars and 
pestles made of this stone are highly prized. Petroleuimis 
found in small quantities at Eatta Hotar, near the same 
locality, 33 miles from Rawalpindi, and also at Sadkal, south of 
the Chitta Paliar, to the north of Fatehjang, on the road 
from tljat place to Campbellpur. The oil outturn has dimin- 
ished since 1878. It is used in the Eawalpindi Gas works, 
from wliich some of the barracks and the church are lighted. 
Gypsum is found in considerable quantities along the south- 
ern part of the hills, from Murree westwards ; but it is not 
utilized either as a manure or as a cement by the natives. 

Lignite is occasionally met with in very small quantities 
in some parts of the Murree hills and in the Khairi-Murat 
range, and an inferior description of anthracite is found in 
small quantities in the Pindigheb tahsil, near the banks of 
the Indus. Quite recently true coal, and not lignite, was 
found in the Chitta Pahar, at several spots and notably 
near the villages of Mungi, Clmi, Bagh Mlab, and Sojhanda 
Bata, where it was worked by the North-Western Eailway. 
It was found in wedge-shaped pockets or small seams which, 
when followed up gradually tapered out and disappeared in 
shale. Some of these pockets iu Clmi and Sojhanda Bata 
were in the hillsides, whilst others were in pits from 10 
* to 50 feet below the surface. The outcrops generally, but 
not ^ always, occur in watercourses, the scour of the water 
having exposed shale which, when followed up, leads to coal. 
The coal is very friable, and rapidly crumbles to dust when 
exposed to the air. This is always the case with surface coal, 
the pressure of superincumbent strata being necessary to 
solidify it). In 1882-83 several borings were made in the 
hills and also in the valley of the Haro. But after the 
surface shale and coal were exhausted, nothing was found 
but hard compact limestone in the hills, and sand, shingle 
and other alluvial deposits in the valley, A large quantity 
of the coal dust was mixed with cowdung and compressed 
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into cakes and so nsed for burning lime and BurhUi^ for wiicli Chapter I, C* 

purpose it was found cheaper than either firewood or char- — 7 
coaL So, too, the coal was largely used in the smithies and Flora, 

other works connected with the erection of the Attock bridge. 

A ton was sent to the Eawalpindi Gas works, where it " ' 

yielded from 7,000 to 8,000 cubic feet of gas and 13 cwt of coke 
which was considered a very favorable result. 

Gold is found in small quantities in the beds of various Goia-wasHng, 
streams, tributaries of the Jhelum and of the Indus throughout 
the district, but it hardly pays to extract it from the sand 
which contains it. 

In the Rawalpindi tahsil the persons principally employed 
in this occupation are Hindus from the western bank of the 
Jhelum, who have settled in some of the villages on the 
banks of the Soan, but the work is hard, the outturn pre- 
carious, and the average profits are small. Only about Rs. 300 
worth of gold is taken out yearly. 

In the Attock tahsil gold is found on the banks of the Indus, 
and the right to extract the precious metal is granted yearly 
to a contractor. Rs. 120 was paid for this right in 1894, Gold 
is also found on the banks of the Eaish, Sil and other streams 
in other parts of the district. 

In Pindigheb licenses are issued at a fixed rate per 
Dhriin.^* 

The mode of extraction is simple, 10 or 12 IBs. weight of the 
sand is placed in a shallow basin-shaped tray, called in the 
east a Paratra^^ and elsewhere a Dhrun and this is re- 
peatedly washed, the water and the light sand being repeatedly 
thrown off until a dark deposit with minute shining specks of 
gold in it is left. Mercury is then added to this, which unites 
with the gold grains to form a small nodule, the mercury 
is then detached by the heat of a fire, and a small globe of 
gold remains. The Dhruns ’’ are generally owned by one 
person, and the gold-washing is done for him by paid labourers, 
who get a share of the profits which varies from Re, 1 
per diem down to nothing at all when no gold is obtained. 

The average does not exceed Es. 6 or Rs. 7 a month, and 
gold-washing is now less common than it once was, as more 
permanent employment and certain return is to be got in 
many forms of ordinary daily labour the rate of remuneration 
for which has risen greatly of late years. 


SECTION C.-FAUNA AND FLORA. 

The Murree and Kahuta hills are covered with forest 
trees. A list of the principal species is given below. 

There are no deodar (cedrm deodar) foi^ests in this district. 

A few deodars are to be foundl in private compounds ” ' 

in Murree, some growing fairly well, and doubtless the 
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Poi'est Department willy as a consequence of the recent 
Forest Settlement^ shortly make plantatioiLS of these trees on 
the Paphimdi spui’ and elsewhere* Previous attempts in this 
direction under less favorable auspices have becBj however^ 
as yet unsuccessful. 

On the higher spurs the hidr {Pinus excelsa) or blue pine 
grows well; and the timber of this tree is much valued in this 
district. Nearly all the full grown trees liavO; however^ 
already been cut for building purposes in Murree. The 
wood of this tree so much prized here is little valued at 
Simla or elsewhere j its superiority in these hills is to be pro- 
bably attributed to the soil and climate of Murree which appears 
to be favorable to the development of resin. There are valuable 
young forests of this tree on the Paphundi spur and in tbe 
Masot and Burhau reservesy but hai’dly any large trees. 

The ;pludar [Abies webbiana) grows abundantly on the 
Murree spur itself, and is a line handsome tree; growing often to 
a height exceeding 100 feet; and measuring 10 feet in girth 3 
feet "from the surface of the ground. It is now much used 
for building purposes in Murree, although it rots more quickly 
than bidr. Abies smithiana is also found. Hill oaks also grow 
well and in large quantities in the MuiTee hills. On the 
higher ludges the mountain oak, harungi (quercus laxijlora) is 
often a very fine tree, and the quercus in cana or rhiiin also 
grows luxuriantly lower down. The quercus clilatata is also 
found but is not so common. It is known as locally. 
There is a fine, though small forest of oaks in the Burhan 
reserve, 5 miles north of Murree* 

The gveen-pmOf chiTy ov Pinus lo7igifoUa grows all over 
the Murree hills between the height of 2,000 and 6,000 feet. 
There are some fine forests of this tree, the Panjar Forest 
in the Kahuta talisil being especially well known. The people 
say that the wood of Panjar chir is as good as that of deodar, 
and the pines of this forest are of their bind probably un- 
surpassed in the Province, but Forest Officers are rather apt 
to complain that there are too many rather than too few 
trees of this species. 

There are also some but few fine mountain ash trees 
on the Murree hills, and two species of e\m.{Ulmus wallicliimia) y 
the Himalayan horse-chestnut [Pama indica), wild-pear [Pyrus 
variolosa) y and bird-cherry (Prunus puddmn), the lovely tints 
of whose leaves in autumn add much to the beauty of the 
hillsides. Several kinds of poplar, of which those known as 
the paldch [Populus ciliata), and the sufeda [Populus alba) 
are most common, willow {mlix) and maple [Acer ciiltratum) 
are all common near Murree and on the higher spurs. Lower 
down are found hangar (IHstacia integerrima) ^ a fine hard wood 
tree, tun [Gedrela toona)^ a good deal of wild olive [hao ohea 
Europea) f several acacias, as phulda {Acacia modesia)j khair 
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(Acacia catechu) aud her {Zizyfhusjujuha), whilst on the lowest Chapter!, C* 
slopes of all various bnshos such as garanda (Prinsepia utilis), — T . 

and bog myrtle CDodona burmanniana) grow l^xuri- 

antly. 

Dreh {Melia sempervirens) is met with but is more common 
in the plains^ sMsham or tali {Dalhergia sissoo) is also found 
in fair quantities on the lower hills. There are some bamboos 
also on the lower hills, chiefly in the southern slopes of the 
Margalla spur. 

In the Kala Ohitta forests there are no pines or oaks, 
the trees most commonly found being phiilda [Acacia modesta), 
khair (Acacia catechu), hao (wild olive) with sanatha and 
grandco bushes, and on the Khairi-Miirat the forest produce 
is similar to this. 

In the plains the commonest trees are the her [Zmjphus 
jujuha), sMsham, dreh or hahain, the Persian lilac, phulai, 
khair, sirrus [setrisa) ; hov trees pipal trees [tHciis indica 
and ficus religiosa) are also found in many villages. 

In the lower portions o£ the Kahuta tahsil and the north- 
east of Giujar Khan mango trees are not uncommon. These 
are generally found in small groups, of three or four rather 
than in groves, and are a source of considerable profit to 
their owners. 

There are a few ehendr [Platdnus orientalis) trees at 
Saidpur and Nurpim, and some have just been planted by 
the Cantonment Magistrate in Eawalpindi. Those who have 
visited Kashmir are apt to regret that this tree has not been 
more cultivated for shade in this district, the climate of 
which appears favorable to its growth. The want of suiDcient 
water, however, makes its cultivation difficult. 

In the Murree hills and to a less degree in the Kahuta 
hills also, many of the villages have, a considerable number 
of more or less cultivated fruit trees, of which the most 
common are the akhrot (walnut, Juglans regia), the anilok [Dias- 
pyros lotus), the nakh [Pyrus communis), the hhuhdni (Fninus 
armeniaca), and alucha [Prunus domeaticn), with a few pears 
and apples. 

The only forests worthy of the name in the district are 
those in the Murree and Kahuta tahsils and on parts of the 
Kala Ohitta hills. There are various preserved areas, however, 
elsewhere in the district, as on the Khairi-Murat hills, the 
Khairimar, Kahngarh and in the Narrara tract ; the commonest 
tree in these being the phulda acacia). The olive is also 
found, growing luxuriantly on the Kahngarh hills and 
elsewhere. Except in these preserved tracts the plains of the 
district are generally scantily supplied with trees. 
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Chapter I, C- A list of the most important trees of the district kindly 

— supplied hy Mr. W. F. Shakespear, Deputy Conservator of 

Fauna and Flora. Forest, is given here. 

Forest trees oi'tli© 

district. List of Forest trees in the Mawalpindi district. 


Botanical. 

Local. 

English, 

Bcmark, 

A 

Albizzia Lebbck ... 

Sirin ... ... 

Sirris ... ... 

Scarce. 

Sp« *»* 

Acacia Catecliii ... ... 

Gharia, 

Khair .«« ... 


Fairly common. 

„ Modesta ... 

Phulaa 

... 

Common, 

„ Eburnea ... 

Dudea Bambuli ... 


Shrub, 

iEsculus Indica 

Bankhar ... ... 

Horse chestnut ... 

Fairly common. 

Adhatoda Vasica 

Bahekar 

... 

Common, 

Acer Cultratiim 

Trikan ... 

Maple 

Not common. 

Abies Pindraw 

Paluddar ... 

Himalayan silver fir. 

Only about Mur- 

Andromeda ovalifolia ... 

Eattankdt. 


ree. 

' B 




Bombas Malabaricum 

Simmal ... 

1 Cotton tree ... 

Grows to great 

Butca frondosa ... 

Chichra 


size, one at 
Bobri, near 
Chattar, over 23 
feet at 6 feet 
from ground. 

Scarce. 

Berberis Aristata 

Sumbalu 

... 

Common, 

Buxus Semper Virens ... 

Shamshad Chikri 

Box 

Scarce, 

Banbinia Variegata 

Koliar 

... 

Leaves for fod*. 

Buddleia Asiatica 

Bhatti. 


der. 





Cassia Fistula ... 

Amalts ... ... 

' ... ' 

Scarce. 

Cascaria tomentosa 

Ohilla. 


Cedrela Serrata 

Celastrus Spinosus 

Drawa, 

Fataki Kander ... ' 

... 

For wa iking 

Capparis Apliylla ... 

Cedrela Tuna ... 

ETarll 

Wild caper ... 

sticks. 

Scax’ce, 

Tun ... 

Toon ... 

Do. 

Celtis Oancasiea ... 

Carissa Diffusa 

Bafckar. 

Garanda. j 



Cotoneaster Bacillaris 

Luni. i 



Caesalpinia Sepiaria 

TJri ... ... ... i 

f . ... 

Prickly climber. 

Cissus Oarnosa (Vitis) 

Gidar-dk ... ... 

J , 

Climber. 

Crataegus Osyacantha 

Gwabudia ... 

Hawthorn, 






Dalbergia Sissu 

Tali ... ... ... 

i Shisham ... 

i Scarce. 

Dodoncea Viscosa 

Sanuatta ... 


Common, 

Diospyros Lotus i 

Amlok, 



Desmodium Tiliafolium ... i 

Dendro Oalmusstricla 

Chamkat. 

Bans ... M. 

! Bamboo 

Not common. 

Eugenia Jumbolaim ... 

Jfiman 

1 

Scarce, 

Bryfcbriua Suberosa ... . ... 

Dauldhdk. 


Ehretia Serrata ... ... 

Euphorbia Roylcana i 

Punna. 

Thor 

I Cactus. 






Flacourtia RamontoM ... 

Ficus Cordifolia 

Rosburghu 

„ Virgata 

Carica ... 

Kako. 

■ Kdkbar. 

Tussi Barri. 
PhagWara ... 
Phagwiri. 


Leaves for fod- 
der. 

Fraxinns Fioribunda ... ... 

Sum 

Ash 

}ris. 

Very scarce. 

F'icus religiosa ... 

Pipal 

s, . Bengalensis 

Bor ... ... 
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List of Forest trees in the Rawalpindi district---^Goind, 


Botanical. 

Local, 

English, 

Eeiiiarks. 





Grewia Oppositii'olia ... 

Dliamaii 


Leaves m ii c h 
prized lor fod- 




der. 

S 5 Vestita 

Parri ... 

.... 

Bntall tree, 
loaves for fod- 
■ der,' 


„ Spr. 

Phara 

... 

Small tree. 

H , ' ''' ■ 1 




Helictcres-isora 

Maroplial Dliainm, 



Hedera Helix 

Baiibalkari ... „. 

. 

Ivy. 


I;y 

ludigofcra lleteruiitlia ... 

1 Kainti ... ... 

^Yild Indigo 

Common shrub. 

ilex Dipyrena 

Harbambar... ... 

Holly 

Near Miirreo 
only, ■ 

J 

i . . 


Jiiglans Kegia ... 

1 Akbrot ... ... 

lYUiuit 

Scarce. 





Kydia Calydiia ... ... 

Fulla. 



L 




Lonicera Gumgueloculariii ... 

'i'ita-batcri 

Honeysuckle. 






:naUotu s pliilippincn&i;- 

Kamila 

... 

Large sUrub. 

Melia AzcdaracU 

1 Dbrek 

■ '■■’** 

A good deal 
]>1 a ut e d in 




villages. 

Morns Serrata ... 

1 Kanin ; Tiit ... 

1 Mulberry. 


„ Indica 

Shiih Tut. 



Myrsina AiTicana 

Kukal Yavaring, 

Horse radish tree. 


Moringa Pteryg’o-Sperma ... 

Sobanja ; 


Mimosa EubicauUs ... ... 

Hal. 



' k" 




Kerium Odorum 

1 

Gaiura 

Oleander 

Ci'vmmoii along 
streams. .Poison- 


] 

j 


ous. Stems 

for pipes. 

O 




Odina W ordicr ... ... . . ; 

■■ Kamlai ■ ■■■■■..«■■■ ■ ...-I 

■ ... 

Soft, used in bed- 
stead making. 

Oiea Cusindata ... ... 

Kahn, Kay*i>. 

Olisx ... 

Gouimon, 

P 




PopiilusATba 

Snfeda .„ 

Foplar, ■white, 


» Nigra 

,, Ciliata ... 

Fbyllantlins Bmbilica 

jpalach 

Ambli 

[ 

Poplar. 

1 Leaves for tan- 
j uing. Scarce. 

Finns Exccisa ... 

Bair ... 

Blue pine 

Scarce. 

„ Longifolia 

Oliir ... i 

... 

Common, 

Fistacia intcgcrrinia 

Kangar 

Bird cherry 

j Scarce. 

Fruniis Fadus 

Kulakut 

B’aiiiy common. 

Fhyllantbas Nepalcnsis 

Kalam. 

Wild pear. 


Fyrns Variolosa 

Batangl 


FaiTotia Jacquemontiana 

Baser. 

■ ' 


Fimica GranatTim 

Harnni, Anar ... 

Pomegranate. 

! Only about Mur- 
; reo. 

I’bcxsnix SylvesU’is 

Khajiir, Khaji 

Bate ..i ... 

Frnniis Pcrsica ... 

Aru 

Peach. 


„ Armeniaca 

Hari ... 

Apricot. 


Periploca Aphylia. ... 

Bata, 


' ,, .. 


Chapter I, 0, 
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Forest trees of th® 
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List of Forest trees in the Edwalpindi district — concluded. 


BoUiiiical. 

Local, 

Eng'lisb, 

Remarks, 

Q 


' ' ■ ' i 


QuGi’Ctis Annulaui 

„ Jiieanii..'. 

,, Diiafcata 

Barm 

Rbin ... 

Bariingi 

joak. 

Scarce. 

Common, 

R ■' 




Rhodoflonilron Arborciim ... 

Rosa. Macropliylla 

Rlins Panja.l)Cnsis 

Rhamnus Virgalus ... ... 

Ivikri ... 

Tanii Baiigubib ... 
Tabri. 

ScUpajja. 

Rliodndevulron. 
Wikl-ruse ... 

Scarce. 

Climber. 

S 




Salix Tet rasper m a _ ... 
Sa^;ei’etiu. Brinalrolliiruia ... 

Solonum V crbu r^eiioliuio. 

Bins ’ 

Gangbor, 

Kala Mcwa, 

\YiUow 

Scarce. 

. , rp 




Taiiiarix Articiilata 

TaxiLS Baccata. ... 

Torminalia Bellcrica 

Tctrantbcra Laurifolia 

Ukaon 

Barrni 

Baliera. 

Maida Sak. 

Yew ... ... ■ ... 

Scarce. 

Scarce. 

u 


j 


Ulmus Wallicbiiiiia ... 

Kaiii ... 

1 ITlni 

Scarce, 

V 


I 


Vitex Tscgiiiido 

Yiburnum Foetcns 

Mar wan 

Kiiuch. 


t 

1 For basket work. 

W 




Woodfardia Floribimda 

Dliiivi. 



X 




Xanfchosylum Alatum ... ». 

Timbar, 



Z 




Zizrpbus Jujiiba 

‘Nunimnlam ... 
Oxyphylla 

Blior ... ^ 

Bheri, jburi 
lAmlai, jaiicl 

Indian apple. 

1 Loarcs for fod* 

[ dor. 


The grasses of tlie district are of some importancej as in many 
places there is very little fodder (apart from fodder crops 
specially grown) to bo had for cattle, and good supplies are 
only to be obtained in areas specially reserved for grass produc- 
tion. On the whole the plains of the district are not well oS 
for good grasses, and the mounted branches of the army located 
in Eawalpindi have to obtain their supplies from areas specially 
set apart for that purpose on 'the hill sides of the Margalla spur. 
Some only of the principal varieties can bo noticed here. 

Btth grass ip not much found. Klialbul is a good short, 
green grass, growing chiefly in the plains, on the boundaries 
of fields of good soil, and in the hills on fallow level 
lahdhi'hj ; 
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This is proloably the best grass in the district^ and is to be Chapter I, C> 

had at ail times of the year when rain has fallen. It is eaten 

by all kinds of catfcle> sheep and goats, and is very good 

for horses. Saivah h th longer 'grass, growing best in places 

where water lias been lying. This ripens with the kharif 

harvest and in places is sown as a ci’op, drying ujo after the 

rains have faliy ceased. It is a very good grass np to the time 

of ripening, after that it is little good as it completely dries np. 

Banui is another long grass ripening in the kharif 
harvest, sowing itself. It is said to bo injurious to cattle 
when unripe, fairly useful afterwards. l\imn is*a good grass, 
excellent for horses and cattle^ growing in cool places. 

Paltidna is a long hue grass of a light color, ripening with 
the autumn harvest, chiefly found iu the hills. It reaches 
a height of 2 or 3 feet. It is not sown, but often preserved 
in plots set apart on the hillside, and cut for winter use in 
October and November. Sardla is an autumn grass preserved 
in rakhs, reaches a height of 2 feet, only to bo eaten green. 

It is found in Miirree tahsil and in other lull tracts. 

Bahhar is an inferior fodder grass which grows much 
in the hills. It is little good for grazing, but is valuable for 
making rough ropes, and is much used by the Murree Brewery 
Company for making cases for beer bottles. Rs. 1-4-0 per 
maund is often paid for it for these purposes. 

Lundar or limhar is an inferior hill grass. Bab is a very 
poor grass, only eaten by cattle when nothing else can be got, 
it is of a bright green color, Ahar is a \veecly grass of very 
little value for grazing, bat much used in making mud roofs in 
the hills. The natives have a proverb about this grass — ^‘^Akar 
ghAs aur phiphre ka mas kisi kam ne ata. Akar grass and 
lights are of no use.’^ Tliere are many other varieties locally 
known, but these arc the most common and important. 

Thirty years ago or more tigers appear to have been ^ animals and 
not uncommon in the Murree hills and in the jungle near the ’ 

Jhelum river, but they have not been seen in the district for seve- 
ral years past. Reports are constantly being brought in of one 
having appeared and killed a cow or a goat, but the tiger 
always turns out to be either a leopard or a myth. Leopards 
and chittah are, hov/ever, frequently met with in the Murree 
and Kahuta hills and in the Kala Cliitta range, and in the 
higher lulls bears are also to be found. Wild pigs are common 
and do much damage, and porcupines exist in most parts of the 
district, lluridl or wild sheep arc to be found in the Narrara 
hills and throughout the south-west of the- Pindigheb tahsil, 
among the ravines and low hills and in the Kula Oliitta range 
and outlying spurs, but there are none; iu the Murree and 
Kahuta . iiills wdxere, however, guril (wild goat) have been 
occasionally seen. 

Ravine deer are found ill the Mair.a of tahsil Attock and 
in the south of Pindigheb^ but are not common. There is not 
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BHicli small game to be found, in tlie plains of tlie district, 
cMJm'j sisiy mid U and grey partridges are to be 
found on all tlie low bill spurs, but are not often plentiful and 
are seldom easy to get aty and there are pbeasants and jungle 
fowl to be got in the iieighbourbood of Miirree. Of migratory 
birds the bustard^ o5araj sandgrouse^ duck, siiipe^ geese, coulon 
and quail appeaivin the district when in season/' Of these 
ohdra are found in the western tahsils^ sandgrouse in the western 
talislls and in Giijar Khan, neither in great quantities. Duck 
are found on the rivers and tanks. Geese and coulon in the Soan 
valley, and in the Kaiishi occasionally, and on the Indus. There 
are two good ^ni'pe'jhUs in the district, at Khanna and Hattie 
Quail come in very large numbers in spring and autumn. 
Sport ill the district is not good, but game would probably be 
much more plentiful if there were not such a large number 
of guns always ready to shoot it wherever it is to be found, 
and if netting and snaring were not such prevalent practices 
with, the natives of the district. Owing to the establishment 
of something "resembling a close season" game is on the 
increase, but the large number of guns in the district prevents 
this from being a rapid process. Licenses to carry guns now 
always contain a proviso against the shooting of game within 
this close period, and the bj-e-law^s of tlie Murree Municipality 
impose a .fine upon the sale of game during these months, and 
these rules have no doubt had a beneficial effect. 

Hawking is a very favorite sport with most of the natives 
of the upper class throughout the district. In the Pindigheb 
tahsil the ohdra and hares and ducks are the favorite quarry, 
and in the low hills partridges cMkor. Throughout the 
district, liowever, hawks are flowm at almost any game, and 
many of the species are great poachers. The snaring of birds 
is also carried on to a great extent, and many of the natives 
shoot game. 

The leopard trap or harciMu is also still used to catch 
predatory animals, but not nearly so often as formerly. It is 
simply an enormous jin with two semi-circular iron blades 
toothed on one edge, so that when closed the iron teeth 
fit closely one into the other. It requires the force of at least 
two or three men to set this trap, which is then fastened by a 
chain to the stem of a tx'ee. It is sprung like a jin by the 
pressure of the foot of the victim. Whenever a cowshed or 
sheep-fold is found to be infested by wolves or leopards, the 
owner will block up three sides of the passage with thorny 
hedges, leaving one side only open for the thief to approach. 
In this space the trap is fixed, covered with a thin layer of 
earth and securely fastened by its chain to the nearest tree. 
An animal once taken can never hope to escape. 

Fishing is to be got in the Haro, in the dhelum and 
in the Scan and its tributaifies. Fish have been much de- 
stroyed of late years by the most objectionable practice of 
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dynamiting tlie pools a,iid by indiscriminate netting* The 
maliasir and the rohu are the commonest fish in the rivers of 
this district* 

Snakes are not so common as in many other districts^ 
blit are not so rare as seems to have been supposed. Still on 
tbe whole^, the district is wonderfully free from them. Cobrns 
and krai ts are found in the plains^ and in the hills a brown 
viper is not uncommon^ and even in the higher hills is not 
unfrequently found, and the writer has met with a snake 
in the louver hills, near Dewal, to nil ajipearance belonging 
to the species known as the IhissePs viper. There are also 
some non-venoinous snakes resembling the Dhamun. Scorpions 
are common both in hills and plains, and other kinds of 
insect pests are met with here as elsewliore. 'Wliitc-ants are 
very common in parts of the district. During the past five 
years rewards for the destruction of wild animals and reptiles 
have been given as folloivs : — 


Descriptions. 

1889. 

■ 

1800. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. . 

Total. 

Number of snakes and T;\dld animals 
killed 

53 

; 50 

37 

.15 

39 

224 

Amount paid as rewards from District 
or Municipal Funds, Rs. 

503 

198 

■ / 323| 

193 

1 j 

350 

i.ocy 


These figures of number of snakes and wild animals killed 
are taken from Table No. LVI of tlie Fnnjab Administration 
Report and for amount paid as rewards from Proceedings issued 
from (xovernment, Punjab* 
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Political. 

Physical changes 
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Antiq^u^iiies, 

Taxila. 


GHAPTEEII. 


- HISTOSY. 

SECTION /i .—PHYSICAL. 

There are iio pli^^sical changes in the cfonfigiiratiGn of 
the district to record, which liave occurred in Historical times. 
The rivers ol the district, fiovnng as they do in vcell defined 
beds, are subject to little change oi coin-se within measureable 
periods. The surface of the district is much less covered with 
forests than it once was, but this may I'o said of rdmost every 
district in the Province. The greatest dangers due to denuda- 
tion are, however, obviated for the future by tho reservation of 
certain considerable areas as GoYeniineirb forests, and the pre- 
servation of further areas from the Vvantou destruction of the 
forest growth upon them. 

The famine of 1860-Gl hardly aSectod tlio llawalpindi 
district. In 1 8G8-69 there was a great scarcity which did not 
here, as in many other districts, amount to a famine. The 
deaths which occurred during the scarcity of 1 877-78 were 
mostly due to the immigration of Vvorn-out and emaciated fugi- 
tives from Ivaslimir territory. There was some distress on that 
occasion, but little actual famine. The area xjrotected from 
drouglit in tlio districtis not large, amoiuiiing only to 5*oG per 
cent, of the total cultivated area, but famines do not appear ever 
to have been frequenter severe, a fact chiefly to he attributed 
to the regularity of the vnntev rains wliieli renders the district 
comparatively independent of the results of the regular mon- 
soon. 


The district abounds in objects of great antiquarian 
interest wTiich have been minutely examined and described by 
General Cunningham, from whose account the follow-ing descrip- 
tion is abridged, with a fow^ additions taken from a report by 
Mr. Delmerick. 

The site of tlie ancient city of Taxila has been identified 
by General Cunningham and other authorities with the juiins near 
Sliah-dlieri, ‘wliich are scattered over a wide space, extending 
about three miles from north to south, and twio miles from east 
to west, j list above the Margala Pass. TIio remains of stupas 
and monasteries extend for several miles fiudher on all sides, 
but the actual ruins of the city are confined within the limits 
above-mentioned. .These ruins consist of sevorah' distinct 
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porMonSj wliicli are called by separate names even in tlie present 
day* Beginning' at soiitb| their names are— 1st, Bii*j or Phex^ ; 
2iid, Hatial ; 3rd^ vSir“kjx..p4va-kot ,• 4th3 Kaclia-kot ; Sfch, Babar- 
kliaiia ; 6th^ Sir»SiikIi-ka-kot. 

■ The most ancient part of those niins^ according to the 
belief of the people^ is tlie great mound on which stands the 
small village of Bir, or Fixer. The mound itself is 4/100 feet 
in length from north to souths and 2,000 feet in breadth, with 
a circuit of 10,800 feet, or rather more than two miles. On 
tho west side, towards the imck-seatod village of Sluih-dlieri, 
the Bir mound has an elevation of from 15 to 25 feet above tho 
fields close by, but as the ground contiuiies to slope towards 
Shah-dheri, tlio general elovatioii is not less than from 25 to 35 
feet. On the east, towmrds the Tabra or Tanira nullah, it rises 
40 feet above the fields, and G3 feet above the bed ol: the stream. 
Tho remains of tho xvalls can be traced only in a few places 
both on the east and "west sides; Imt the whole surface is covered 
with broken stones and friagmeuts of bric’ks and pottery. Hero 
the old coins are found in greater numbers than in any other 
part of the ruins, and here, also, a single man collected for 
General Ounningliam, in about 4 wo hours, a double handful 
of bits of lapis lasuli, wdiieh aro not to be seen elsowhero. 
Judging fi’om tho size of tho place, it is probably the site of the 
inhabited part of the city in the time of Hwon Thsang. 

Hatial is a strong* fortified position on the west end of 
a spur of the Margala range, and immediately to tho north-east of 
the Bir mound, from which it is separated by the Tabra nullah. 
About half a mile from Birthc spur is divided into two nearly 
parallel ridges, about 1,500 feet apart, which run almost duo 
west to the bank of the Tabra, where they arc joined by a high 
earthen rampart, Tho clear space thus enclosed is not more 
than 2,000 feet- by .1,000 feet, but tho whole circuit of the 
defences, along tlio ridges and the artificial ramparts, is about 
8,400 feet, ox" upwards of miles. At the east end, the two 
parallel ridges are joined by a stone wall, 15 feet 4 inches thick, 
with square towers at intervals, all of which are still in very 
good order. The crest of the south, or main ridge, is 291 feet 
above the general level of fields, but the north ridge has an eleva- 
tion of only 1G3 foot. Between these two there is a small rocky 
ridge, 206 feet in height, crowned by a large bastion or tower, 
which the people look upon as a btiipa or tope/-' Thei^e is a 
similar tower on the crest of the north ridge. The two ridges 
fall rapidly towards tho west for about 1,200 feet, till they 
meet the general slope of the intervening ground ; and these 

‘^Stiipa is the Sanscrit fcenii for a mound or barrow, either o£ masoiiiy or earth. 
The Pali form is thi'ipOf and also thupaoT thuva in the early Aryan inscriptions 
from the X^unjab. The term now usedfsiMp i“or a tolerably perfect bnildiug, 
and thupi for a mined mound, Ife'.is,' thoi'ofhre, much to bo regretted that we 
should have adopted tho word top wiiicla prosorve neither tho spulliag nor the 
pronunciation of the urigmul,'-’ General Oauniogham, Aucio.ut Geography/’ 
P* 121 'lu 
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Chapter ILB. Points are the two gateways of the foiHi, one being due 
^ ' * north of the other. The north ridge then rises again , and run- 

Political. ning to the W. S.-W. for 2,000 feet terminates in a square 

Antiquities. topped mound, 130 feet high. This part of the ridge is entirely 

Taxila. covered with the remains of buildings, and near its east end 

a villager discovered some copper coins in a ruined tope. 

The foi'tified city of Sir-kap is situated on a large level 
mound immediately at the north foot of Hatiaf of which it 
really forms a part, as its walls are joined to those of the 
citadel. It is half a mile in length from north to south, with 
a breadth of 2,000 feet at the south end, but of only 1,400 
feet at the north end. The circuit of Sir-kap is 2,300 feet or 
upwards of bj- miles. The walls, which are built entirely of 
squared stoue, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with square towers 
of 30 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 feet. The east 
and north walls are straight, but the Hue of west wall is 
broken by a deep recess. There are two large gaps in each 
of these walls, all of which are said to be the sites of the ancient 
gates. One of these in the north face is undoubted, as it 
lies due north of the two gateways of the Hatial citadel, and 
duo south of the throe ruined mounds in the Babar-khana. A 
second in the cast face is equally undoubted, as parts of the 
walls of the gateway still remain, with portions of paved road- 
way leading directly up to it. A third opening in the west face, 
immediately opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as all 
the old foundations inside the city are carefully laid out at 
right angles due north and south. The position of Sir-kap is 
naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all sides by 
the lofty citadel of Hatial on the south, by the Tabra nullah 
on the west, and by the Gan nullah on the oast and north sides. 
The entire circuit of the walls of the two places is 14,200 feet, 
or nearly 2^ miles. 

Kacha-kot, or the mud fort, lies to the north of Sir-kap, 
in a strong isolated position formed by the doubling round of the 
Tabra nullah below the junction of the Gau nullah which together 
surround the place on all sides except the east. The ramparts 
o£ Kacha-kot, as the name imports, are formed entirely of 
earth, and rise to a height of from 30 to '50 feet above the 
stream. On the east side there are no traces, of any defences, 
and inside there are no traces of any buildings. It is difficult, 
therefore, to say for what purpose it was intended, but as the 
Gau nullah rims through it. General Ounningliam thinks it 
probable that Kacha-kot was meant as a place of safety for 
elephants and other cattle during a time of siege. It is 6,700 
feet or upwards of 1:| miles in circuit. The people nsuall3^ called 
it Kot, and this name is also applied to Sir-kap, but when they 
wish to distinguish it from the latter they called it Kacha-kot, 
Babar-khana is the name of the ti^aot of land lying between 
the Lundi nullah on the north, and the Tabra and Gau nullah 
on the south. Tt includes Kacha-kot, and extends about one 
mile on each side of it to the east and west^ embracing the great 
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mound of Serki-Piiid on the nortli-wesfc/ ancl tiie Gangu group 
of topes and other ruins on the east. In the very middle of 
this tractj where the Lmidi and Tabra nallahs approach one an- 
other within one thousand feet, stands a lofty mound 45 feet 
in height, called Jandiala Find, after a small hamlet close by. 
To the west of the pind or mound, there is another mass of 
ruins of a greater breadth, but only 29 feet in height, which 
is evidently the remains of a large monastery. It is remarkable 
that the road which runs through the two gateways of the Hatial 
citadel, and through the north gateway of Sir-kap passes in a 
direct line due noi'th between these two mounds until it meets 
the ruins of a large stupa on the bank of the Lundi river, 1,200 
feet beyond the Jandiala Find. This General Cunningham 
believes to be the famous stupa wdiich was said to have been 
erected by A^^oka in the third century before Christ to celebrate 
tbo gift, already alluded to, by Buddha of his head in charity. 

The large fortified enclosure, called Sir-Sukh, is situated at 
the north-east corner of the Babar-khana, beyond the Lundi 
nullah- In shape it is very nearly square, the north and south 
sides being each 4,500 feet in length, the west side 3,300 feet, 
and the east side 3,000 feet. The whole circuit, therefore, is 
15,300 feet or nearly three miles. The south face, which is 
protected by the Lundi nullah is similar in its construction to the 
defences of Sir-kap, The walls are built of squared stones, 
smootbed on the outer face only, and are 18 feet thick, 
with square towers at intervals of 120 feet. The towers 
of this face liave been very carefully built with splayed 
foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to form 
a convex slope. The tower at the south-east corner, which m 
the highest part now standing, is 10 feet above the interior 
ground, and 25 feet above the low ground on the bank of the 
stream. Towards the v/est end, where the stones have been 
removed, the south wall is not more than 2 or 8 feet in height 
above the interior ground. Of the east and west faces al)Out 
one-half of the walls can still be traced, but of the north face 
there is but little left except some mounds at the two cornors. 
Inside there are three villages named Mirpur, Tliupkia, and 
Find, with a large ruined rnouud called Pindora, vdiich is 600 
feet square at base. At half a mile to the west there is an outer 
line of high earthen mounds running due north and south for 
upwards of 2,000 feet, when it bends to the E, N.-E. Beyond 
tliis the line is only traceable by a broad belt of broken stones, 
extending for 3,500 feet, when it turns to the south-east for 
about 1,200 feet and joins the north face of Sir-Sukh. These 
external lines would appear to be the remains of a lai’ge out* 
'work which once rested its north-west angle on the Lundi nullah. 
The entire circuit of Sir-Sukh and its out-work is 20,300^ feet, 
or nearly five miles. 

The largest stupa among the ruins is situated on a high 
mound to the north of the Tabra nullah, and about half a mile to 
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ttie east of Shahptir. It is generally kBown as the '' Ohir TIiup/^ 
or the split tope/^ from a l 3 road cut having been made right 
through the building either by General Ventura or by some 
previous explorer. The cut is 20 feet broad at the west end^ 
and 38 feet at the east end, with a deptli of 32 feet. This 
enormous opening has utterly destroyed the appearance of the 
moniiment from the east and west sides, where it looks like^two 
massive mounds 17 and 18 feet thick at top, with a gap of 40 
feet between them. These numbers give a top diameter of ‘75 
feet I but at 82 feet lower the circumfereBce is 337 feet, winch 
gives a diameter of 107^' feet. But as the outer casing of 
smoothed stones has entirely disappeared, this diameter could 
not have been less than 115 or 120 feet; and as the point of 
measurement was 20 feet above the level of the courtyard, the 
actual base diameter ni£iy be set down as from 120 to 125 feet or 
within two feet of that of the great Manikiala tope. The loss of the 
outer casing has brought to light the interior construction, which 
was regulated by a series of walls radiating from the centre of 
the building, these walls are 41 feet thick and 11^ feet apart, 
where visible outside of the broken surface. As the outer wall 
or casing would have been at least as thick as these radiating 
walls, we shall obtain the least possible diameter of the building 
at 20 feet above the ground level, by adding twice the thickness 
of one wall, or feet to the measured diameter of 107'^ feet, 
which gives a minimum diameter of nearly 116 feet. But as the 
external wall would have been almost certainly of greater thick- 
ness than the radiating walls, we may conclude that the diameter 
at 20 feet above tbe ground was at least 120 feet, and that it may 
have been as much as 125 feet. 

Such arc the different parts of this great city, whose ruins, 
c overing an area of six square miles, are more extensive, more 
interesting, and in much better preservation than those of any 
other ancient place in the Punjab. The great city of Sir-kap, 
with its citadel of Hatial, and its detached work of Bir and 
Each a-kot, has a circuit of 4|: miles, and the large fort of Sir- 
Sukh with its out-work, is of the same size, each of them being 
nearly as large as Shah Jahaii’s imperial city of Delhi, while the 
number and size of the skipa&'y monasteries, and other religious 
buildings is even more wonderful than the great extent oi‘ the 
city.'i^ 

This is taken from General CunninghanY's account; of thi^^ 
ancient town, but k must be confessed that it requires the eye 
of a trained expert, to detect all that is described above. To 
the ordinary passei**by the visible signs of this ancient Taxilaarc 
few and far between, though something may be noticed by tbe 
most casual obseiwer. The site is now occupied by the village 
sites of four mauzas^ Dheri-Shahan, Ghila, Matawa and Mohra 
Shahwali. There is a station on the North-Western Railway close 

^ General Conningahm gives a^, minute description of all tlie existing ruins 
mclaclxng 44 topes, monastories, and mouolitliSi 
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to it^ koovm as the Kala-ka-Sarai Station^ and the trains now 
daily steam past actually nndei’ the walls of the old city. 

The great Bliallar-Tope is visible from this spot about 
six miles north of it. This Tope has been described by General 
Burnes and noticed by General Court. It stands in a most 
commo,nding position on the last spur of the long range of hills 
which forms the north boundary of the Haro valley. It can be 
seen from the high road for a length of eight miles from Kala- 
ka-Sarai to near Wah, It is 5^ miles to the north of Dlieri- 
Shahan, on the east side of the high road leading to Haripur in 
Hazara^ and about half a mile to the north of the Haro river. 
It has at one time been opened by a native chief ; probably the 
Gakhar chief of Khanpnr on the Haro. At present the Bliallar- 
Tope is about 43 feet in height above the rock on which it stands, 
but as the top of the building is much dilapidated, the original 
height of the dome must have been considerably more. General 
Cunningham discovered in the neighbourhood the remains of 
what he believed to bo two large religious establishments. 

Hasan Abdal, which lies on the Grand Trunk Eoad^ 
eight miles west of Kala-ka-Sarai, is probably of much more 
interest to the casual observer than Dheri-ShahAn. The hill of 
Hasan Abdal, it is said, has been celebrated since the time .of 
Akbar for its beauty. The Hasan Abdal hill Las, however, as 
a matter of fact, no beauty whatever. It is simply a mass of 
rock and shingle, bare, ngly and forbidding. 

The presence of several fine springs of water made it 
possible to make pretty gardens in its neighbourhood, and in 
times past the garden of Wah, so named from the cry of admira- 
tion, said to have been extorted by its appearance from the 
Emperor Akbar, was possibly once very beautiful of its kind, 
and it used to be one of the resting-places of the Emperors on 
their way to Kashmir ; but it is now a tangled wilderness, exactly 
as described by Colonel Cracroft 25 years ago, and its condition 
does not reflect much credit on those to whom it was made over. 

Colonel Cracroft bliiis describes it : Time has left nothing 
but the ruins of buildings, parterres covered wdth grass and 
weeds, choked reservoirs, a jungle of trees, a scene of desolation 
in the midst of vegetation.’^ It is little better now save that the 
hdrddari has been put into tolerable repair. 

To tbe north-west of the Hasan Abdal hill numerous springs 
of clear, pure limpid water gush out of the ground, and form a 
clear stream which flows past the east of Hasan Abdal and falls 
into the Wdh stream. The tank of BAba Wali or as it is now 
generally known Panja Sahib, is at the foot of the Hasan 
AhdAl hill and is filled by one of the springs above alluded to, 
with beautiful clear water which constantly flows through it : it is 
kept full of fish aiid is surrounded by brick temples, and is much 
frequented and well known. At one end of the tank, there is a rude 
representation of a hand in ^ 
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wliicli tlie water flows iti to the tank. The Sikhs ascribe 
this mark to their founder Bdba Nanak wdio (they say) summoned 
the spi'ing from the top to the bottom of the hill by placing his 
hand on the rock in qaestiou and invoking it^ and that the 
impression remained ever since. The fact that the hand is in 
is of course neglected in this legend. This is the story 
generally told by the common people in the neighbourhood, 
but the full legend is given in Genei’al Cunningham^s account 
of Hasan Abdal. 

Close to the Panja Sahib tank^ a little to the north of it. 
is the well known enclosure, containing a tomb, said to be that 
of one of Akbar^s wives. There are two very old cypress trees 
growing beside the tomb, but the whole enclosure has the 
same decayed look which characterises the garden of W4h. It 
is. however, curious and interesting, and deserves a visit. 

The following is Genei'al Cumiinghambs account of Hasan 
Abdal as abridged in the last edition of the Rawalpindi 
Gazetteer: — 

At 111 miles to the north-west of Taxila, Hweii Thsang 


visited the tank of the Sei'pent King Elapatra. 
paces or about 250 feet in circuit, and its pure 
fringed 


It wms 100 
and limpid 

waters were fringed with lotus flowers oi different color. 
Both the direction and distance of the Chinese iiilgrim point 
to Hasan Abdal, which bears iiortli-Trest 10 miles distant from 
Shah-dlieri by the new main road, and at least 11 miles by 
either of the two old roads. This agreement is fully con- 
firmed by the presence of the famous spring of Baba-Wali or 
Panja Sahib, as it is now called by the Sikhs. The shrine of 
the saint is situated, on the peak of a lofty and precipitous 
hill, about one mile to the east of the town. At the north- 
west foot of this hill numerous springs of pure limpid winter 
gusli out of the ground, and form a clear and rapid rill which 
falls into the Wah rivulet, about half a mile to the west of 
the town. The tank of Baba Wali or Panja Sahib is a small 
square reservoir of clear water and generally full of fish. It 
is surrounded by small dilapidated brick temples, and on the 
west side the water gushes out fi’om beneath a rock marked 
with a rude representation of a hand, which the Sikhs ascribe 
to their founder Baba Nanak. The place has been bi-iefly 
described by Elphinstotie, Moorcroft,Biirnes, and Hugel, but the 
legend of the spring is given by Moorcroft alone ; both he and 
Elphinstone take B^ba Wali and Hasan Abdal for one and the 
same person. But according to the information collected by 
General Cunningham, Baba Wali Kandb^ri was a saint from 
Kandhar, whose ^VZiarat or shrine is on the top of the hill, 
while Hasan, surnamed Abd41, or the mad, was a Giijar, who 
built the Sarai which still goes by his name, and whose tomb is 
at tho foot of the hill,^^ r 

In the time of Hwen Thsang, A. D. 630, the legend of the 

XTn /vr, rt-w Qjain'noi’nf. WlTinf* tTlA H * 
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named Blapatra. Whenever the people wanted rain or fine 
weather, they proceeded to the tank in company with Home 
Baramanas or ascetic Buddhists and snapping their fingers 
invoked the Naga’s aid in a mild voice, and at once obtained 
their wishes. This is the Buddhist legend, which was probably 
succeeded by a Brahmanical version, and that again by a 
Muhammadan one, and the last in its turn has given way to the 
Sikh legend related by Moorcroft. According to this accurate 
traveller, the block of stone from which the holy spring gushes 
forth, is supposed to liave been sanctified by a miracle 
wrought there by Ntmak, the founder of the Sikh faith. Nanak 
coming to the place fatigued and thirsty, thought he had a 
claim upon the hospitality ot his brother ascetic, and invoked 
the spirit of Baba Wali fora cup of water. The Muhammadan 
saint, indignant at the presumption of an unbeliever, replied 
to his application by throwing a stone at him of several tons 
weight. "Nanak caught the missile in his hand and then placed 
it on the ground leaving the impressions of his fingers upon 
its hard substance. At the same time he commanded water 
to flow from it, and this constituted the rill here observable.*^ 
It is from this story that the place has received the Sikh name 
of Panja Sahib/* or the holy handmark ** of Nanak. Such 
is the usual story of the Sikh priests but a fahir at the tomb 
of Hasan Abdal told General Cunningham the following curious 
version of the legend : — 

^STanak Raja had two servants, named Moti Ram and 
Nanak. On the occasion of a particular sacrifice the Raja 
appointed separate datiesAo each of his servants, and amongst 
them Moti Ram was appointed to keep the door, and Nanak 
to remove the leaves in which the food had been wrapped. 
Daring the ceremony a dog rushed in through the door to- 
wards the Raja. Moti Ram followed the dog and broke its 
back with a stick, when he was severely reproved by Nanak for 
his cruelty. Raja Janak then addressed Ins two servants 
saying, ^ Moti Ram yon have behaved as a Malechh, but you, 
Nanak, as a man full of compassion.* In the Kal-jug yon will 
both be born again- Nanak in Kalu KhatrPs house in Tal- 
wandi, and Moti Ram as Wali in the house of a Mughal in 
Kandhar. When Baba Nanak was reborn, he went to Wali*s 
house in Kandhar, and said, ^ Do you remember me? * No/ 
said Wali, ^ but do you open my eyes.* Then Nanak openerPtho 
eyes of Wali, and he saw and remembered his former birth, 
and fell at the feet of his former companion. Nanak then 
turned Wali into wind and himself into water, and they both 
came to the town of Haro, which is now called Hasan Abdal, 
where Nanak placed his haiid on the rock, and they resumed 
their shapes. But ever since then the pure water has never 
ceased gushing forth from, the rock, and the pleasant breeze 
has never ceased playing about tHe town of Haro/* 

In this form of the story General Cunningham recognizes 
agenuine Buddhist legend, which may be almost completely 
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restored to its early form by subsfcitiltmg the name of Buddha 
for that of Nanak, and the name of the Naga King, Blapatra, 
for that of Moti Ram. As to the hand-mark upon Baba 
Nanak’s stone, an explanation amusingly suggestive of Scott'^s 
y\.ntiq,uary is given by Mr. Delmerick, The story told by many 
even devout Bildis beingamoug the number, is that one Kamma, 
a Muhammadan inason cnt the mark upon the stone for 
his own amusement, and that oh one occasion during tho reign 
of Ran jit Singh, when a raid was naade upon the village of 
Hasan Abdal by a body of Sikhs, all fled except one Naju, a 
faJch\ who, in order to save himself, boldly declared that he 
was one of B^ba Nanak^s/a/r/r.?. Asked how lie came to know 
of Baba Nanak, he invented the fable of the saint’s miracle and 
appealed in proof to the hand-print on the stone. The Sikhs 
believed him, and set up the stone. Many highly respecrable 
residents of the town admit that before Ranjit Singh’s time 
there was no shrine or place of IJindu worship at Hasan 
AbdaL 

The following account of the more interesting places 
of antiquity in the district is taken almost verbatim from the 
same sources as the description of Dheri-Sliahan (Taxila) and 
Hasan Abdal, f.e., General Oumiingham’s work as abridged in 
the Gazetteer. 

On leaving the Nagar fountain, Hwen Tlisang proceed^ 
ed about five miles to the south-east, to a gorge between 
two mountains, where there was a built by Asoka, about 

100 feet in height. This was the place where Sakya Buddha 
was said to have predicted the period when the future Maitreya 
Buddha should appear ; besides the stu-pa there was a monastery 
which had been in ruins for a long time. The distance points 
to the neighbourhood of Baoti Find, where are the ruins of a 
large town and of several Buddhist monuments. Bat the bear- 
ing is east, which it certainly should be, as a south-east direc- 
tion would have carried the pilgrim far away from the hills 
into the open plain about half way to Kala-ka-Sarai. Baoti 
Find is a small village situated on an ancient mound, or pind, 
on the right bank of the Baoti or Boti nullah, and at the west 
end of a rocky hill which stretches as far as the Haro river. 
In the gorge between the Baoti ridge and the Hasan Abdal 
ridge, there is a small hill forming three sides of a square 
which is usually called Langarkot, but is also known as Srikot. 
This was the name of the fort, which was formed by closing 
tbe open side of the hill with a strong wall. The north side 
is about 1,500 feet in length, and each of the other three sides 
about 2,000 feet, which would make the whole circuit of the place 
justi one mile and a half. The remains of numerous buildings 
and tanks are “traceable in the lower part of the fort, and of 
walls and towem along the crests of the ridge. The hill is 
everywhere very mcky,^ but on the north and east sides it is 
precipitous and inaocessible* The highest point of tho ridge 
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is at tlie north-east angle, which is about 300 feefc above the 
fields. On this point there are the remains of a largo dtupa^ 
which is visible for many miles all round. 

This, however, is not the Maitreya stupa of Asoka, as a 
deposit excavated from its centre by General Cunningham 
wm found to contain a gold coin of about A. D. 500 or 500, 
which is of very common occurrence in the Punjab and N.-W. 
India. The other objects were a small flat circle of gold, with 
ahead drop in the middle, a minute silver coin much worn, 
some small coloured beads, and some fragments of bone. The 
state of this deposit showed that it had never been disturbed, 
and the presence of the gold coin therefore proves that the stupa 
is not older than A. D. 500, and cannot be the famous stupa of 
Asoka. The ancient coins, however, which are found among the 
ruins in considerable numbers, show that the place must have 
been inhabited long before the time of Asoka, and the natural 
advantages which the site possesses in its never-failing springs of 
water are so great that there can be little doubt that the position 
must have been occupied from the very earliest time, and 
General Cunningham has little or no doubt as to the identifi- 
cation of the ruins as the site visited by Hwen Thsang, oven 
though it is now impossible to ascertain which of the ruined 
stupas is the right one. The name of Baoti Find is most 
probably, General Cunningham thinks, a modern one, but that 
of Langar-kot an old one. The people have no tradition about 
the place, except that the fort had belonged to Raja Sir-kap, 
the antagonist of Rasalu, whose name is associated with all the 
old cities in the Bindh-Sagar Doab. 

Badarpur is a small hamlet situated four miles to the 
north-east of Shah-^dhori, and three miles to the north-east of 
Sir-kap. Its tope is one of the three largest in the Punjab, 
being equalled in size only by the two great stupas of Manikiala 
and Shahpur (at Shah-dheri), It is now very much ruined, 
but it is still 40 feet high with a diameter of 88 feet at 18 feet 
above the ground. All the cut facing stones are gone, and the 
building is altogether so much dilapidated that its original 
diameter must have been upwards of 100 feet. The people are 
unanimous in ascribing its opening to General Ventura. This 
tope was not opened, as usual, by a shaft sunk from the top, or 
by a gallery driven from the side, but by two deep broad cuts from 
top to bottom of the building. In the middle of this excavation, 
General Ventux’a is said to have found a complete 
human skeleton, and a silver sitd-^rdmi or coin, with figures upon 
it. The deposit of the entire body, instead of a few pieces of 
bone from the burnt ashes, was sometimes practised by the 
Buddhists, but the*practice was so rare that this Badarpur 
deposit is the first and only example that has yet beei^ met 
with amongst the many hundreds of topes that have been 
explored. 
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The largo village of Jaoli is situated in a gorge between 
two liills^ about three-quarters of a mile to the south-east of 
Badarpui'j and upwards of four miles to the east-north-east of 
Sbah-dheri. The ancient remains consist of five ruined topes 
and two temples, all of which have been examined but without 
any very valuable results. 

There are thi’ee ueiglibouving villages of the name of 
Karm, which are distinguished from each other as Karmiil, 

Karm Gujar, and Kami Parch a. The first is situated exactly ^ 

one mile to the south of the Great Shahpur tope, and about li 
miles to the east-south-east of the Bir mound. The second is 
nearly two miles to the east of Karmal, on the old road to 
Hawalpindi by the Shaldita Pass, and the last is about one mile 
to the north-north-east of Karm Gujar. Near the first and second 
of these villages there are several ruined topes and monasteries, 
besides some natural caves which from the vicinity of four 
small topes would appear to have been ouce occupied b}’’ 
Buddhist monks. All the topes have been opened by the villagers 
who profess to have found nothing. These remainsj therefore, 
possess but little interest in themselves, but they are of import- 
ance as being probably connected with the history of the great 
King Asoka. During his stay at Takkasila, Hwen Thsang 
visited the which the people had built over the spot where 
Kunal, the eldest sou of Asoka, had been deprived of his eyes 
through the false accusation of his step-mother. The story is ^ 
told at some length by Burnouf, from whom we learn how the 
princess sight was afterwards restored, and the wicked step- 
mother duly punished.-^ The position of the chief tope of 
Karmal tallies so exactly with the site of Kunala stiipaj as de- 
scribed by Hwen Thsang, as to leave little doubt of their 
identity. The close agreement of the ' names is also curious 
although it is perhaps accidental. But with the two villages of 
Karm Gujar and Karm Parcliaso close at hand, it is easy to see i 

how the* name of Kun41a oi\ Kunala •would be altered to 
Karmal, to make it assimilate with the other. 

With these topes of Karmal/^ says General Cunuingliam, 

I close my account of the ruins which still exist around the an- 
cient Taxila. Altogether I have traced the remains of 55 topes, 28 
monasteries, and 9 temples, of which the largest are quite equal 
in size to any that have yet been discovered. The number of ^ 

these remains that has escaped the destructive intolerance of the 
Muhammadans is wonderfully large. Many of them, no doubt, 
owe their safety to their singularly unattractive positions on the 
tops of steep waterless hills. The escape of others is, per- 
haps, due to the large size of the stones they are built with, 
which defied the power’s of ordinary destructiveness. But, per- 
haps, the most active agent in their favour w“as the greater 
proximity of the ancient city, whose ruins must have furnished 
materials for the houses of Sbah-dheri for several centuries. 

* Introdaotlori a L’ Hisfcorie fie Bufidhismo Infiien,*' p. 40. 
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As Sliali-dliori itself is a very large village containing §50 houses 
and about 5^000 iuhabitaiits, the amount of material carried 
away from the old city must have been very great indeed j and 
to this cause chiefly I would attribute the complete disappearancd 
of all the buildings from the nearest part of the old city on the 
ruined mound of Bir/^ 

About 14 miles south of Rawalpindi and three miles 
from Eiwat lie the ruins of Manikiala. The name is said 
to have been derived from Raja Man or Manik^ who built the 
great stupa to the south of the village. The old town is usually 
said to have been called Manikpur or Maniknagar, , and it is so 
named in most versions of the curious legend of Easalu^ which 
place the residence of the rahshasas, or demons^ in the old city 
to the north of the great tope. As the capital of the o'ahshasaSf 
it is sometimes also called Bedadnagar/^ or the City of 
Injustice. An interesting account of the legend of Easalu 
has been given by Colonel Abbot Many other versions are 
given but all agree in the main points of the storj^ although 
they differ in some of the minor details. Easalu, son of 
SalivahanaEaja of Sialkot^ was t he enemy of the seven rahsliasas 
who lived at Manikpur, or Udinagar, to the west of the 
Jhelum. Every day these rahshams ate a man, the victim 
being drawn by lot from the people of Manikpur. One 
day Easalu came to the city where he found a woman cook- 
ing her food, and alternately weeping and singing. Astonished 
at her strange behaviour, Easalu addressed the woman, who 
replied: 1 sing for joy, because my only sou is to be 

married to-day, and I weep for grief because he has been 
drawn by lot as the victim of the rahshasas,^^ ^^Weep no 
more, ” said Easalu and keep your son, for I will encounter 
the rahshasas,^^ Accordingly Easalu offers to take place of the 
victim and goes forth to meet the seven demons. He boldly 
attacks them and kills them all, except Thera, who is said to be 
still alive in a cavern of Gandgrah, whence his bellowings are 
occasionally heai’d by the people. This legend General Cun- 
ningham identifies with the Buddhist legend of Sakya^s offering 
of his body to appease the hunger of seven tiger cubs. The 
scene of this legend is placed by Hwen Thsang 33| miles to the 
south-east of Taxila, which is the exact bearing and distance of 
Manikiala from the ruined city near Shah-dheri, and this dis- 
tance is completely in accordance with the statements of the 
other pilgxums. Unfortunately the place is not named by any 
one of them, but its position is so clearly marked by their 
concurring bearings and distance, as to leave no doubt of its 
identity with Manikiiila. Here, then, we must look for the 
famous stupa of the body-offering^' of Buddha, which was 
one of the four great topes of north-west India. It is probably 
to be identified in the great tope successfully explored by General 
Court in 1834. The Hata-murta '^ or body-offering " is twice 
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inentioned iu the inscriptions that were , found covering tlie de- 
posit, and there are other claims of this tope to be identified with 
the body-oSerlng which have been fully discussed and 

accepted by General Cunningham. The points of resemblance 
between the two legends are sufficiently striking and obvious. For 
the compassionate Buddha who had left his wife, Yasodhara, 
we have the equally compassionate Rasalu who had given up 
the society of his queen, Kokila. As Buddha offers his body 
to appease the hunger of the seven starving tiger-cubs, so 
Eas^lu offers himself instead of the woman^s only son who was ^ 
destined to appease the hunger of the seven rahshasas. Lastly, n 
the scene of both legends is laid at Mankipur or Manikiala. 
Again, the Rasalu legend has come down to us in two distinct ; 

forms. In one version, which is probably the older one, the ; 

opponents of the hero are all human beings, while in the other 
they are oMraJcshasas or demons. In the first, the seven enemies 
are the three brother Rajas— -Sir-kap/Sir-Sukh, and Amba, with 
their four sisters—Kapi, Kalpi, Munda and Mandeh. Sir-kap 
is addicted to gambling, and his stakes are human heads, which, 
he invariably wins, until opposed by Rasalu. This addiction to 
human flesh connects Sir-kap and his brethren both with the 
tiger-cubs of the earlier Buddhist legend, and with the rahshasas 
of the latter one. 

Accepting this view of the legend as, at least, a very pro- 
bable one, the present appearance of Manikiala with its numerous 
ruins of religious edifices, without any traces of either city or 
fort, may be easily explained by the fact that the great capital 
of Manikpur was the ideal creation of. the fabulist to give reality 
to the tradition, while the topes and temples were the sub- 
stantial creations of devout Buddhists. General Abbot, when 
he examined the ruins around the Manikiala tope, could not 
see any evidence of the existence of a city. The area occupied 
by submerged ruins would not have comprised a very consider- 
able village, while the comparatively large number of wrought 
stones denotes some costly structux'e which might have occupied 
the entire site.^^ After a careful examination of the site, General i 
Cunningham came to the same conclusion that there are no 
traces of a large city ; and believes that all the massive walls of | 
out-stone must have belonged to costly monasteries and other ' 
large religious edifices. Tiie people point to the high ground 
immediately to the west of the great tope as the site of the Raja , 4 : 
Man’s palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, ' ' 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Here it is pi’obable that 
the. satraps of Taxila may have taken up their residence when 
they came to pay their respect to the famous shrine of the 
body gift” of Buddha. Here, also, there may have been 
a small town of about 1,500 or 2,000 houses, which extended to 
the northward and occupied the whole of the rising ground on 
which the village of Manikiala now stands*. The people ai'e 
nnanimons in their statements that the city was destroyed by 
fire ; and this hyief is corroborated by the q^uUntities of charcoal 
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and aslies wliicli are found amongst all the ruined buildings. Chapter II B. 
Ifc was further confirmed by excavations made in the great -77" * 
monastery to the north of G-eneral Court’s tope. There is Mitical 

nothing^ however, to indioata at what date this destruction 
took place. Among the ruins of Manikiala, General Cunning- 
liam describes 15 topes and as many monasteries, which, judging 
by the frequent occurrence of massive stone walls in other 
positions, were probably not more than two-thirds of the great 
religions buildings of this once famous spot. The Manikiala tope 
« is one of the places that strive for the honor of being the 
burial place of Alexander’s horse Bucephalus. 

At Margalla there is an old cutting through the hill Margalia. 
crossing the Lahore and Peshawar road. The roadway is 
paved with flags of stone, while a stone slab inserted into the 
wall on the side contains an inscription which shows that the 
work was completed in 1083 A. H., corresponding with 1672 
A.D., or about the time when the Emperor Aurangzeb 
marched to Hasan Abdal and sent his son Pifince Sultan with 
an army against the Khattacks and other trans-Indus tribes. 

The pavement was no doubt a remarkable achievement in those 
days, but it has been completely cast into the shade by the new 
catting higher up to the east by our own engineers, who have 
also constructed at the latter place a fine column to the 
memory of the late General John Nicholson ^nd a fountain for 
^ drinking purposes, the water of which is brought in leaden 
pipes from a considerable distance. A tunnel in the North- 
Western Eailway 900 feet long also pierces the hills about 
100 feet to the north of the road. 

Eiwat, the first camping ground from Eawalpindi on the Kiwat. 

Grand Trunk Koad, towards Jhelum, owes its interest to 
the tomb of Sultan Sarang, the renowned Gakliar chief, which is 
situated there. This is not a tomb of any architectural preten- 
sion nor of much antiquity, having been built in the middle of the 
16th century, after the death of Saltan Sarang, and no less than 
1 6 sons in action during the struggles between the Emperor 
Hamaydn and his enemies. The tope of Manikiala is visible 
from here, some three miles to the south-east. 

The district of Eawalpindi from its geographical posi- Early history. 

, tion is associated with much of great interest in the history 
^ of India. 

The armies of each successive invader from the west or 
north-west swept across the Chach plain, and down southwards 
right across the district, and this to a great extent accounts 
for the fact that the races inhabiting it are much mixed and 
that they are nearly all Musalman. No old and archaic forms 
could exist in the constant turmoil in which the district has 
been involved until within, a very few years of the present 
time. The names of Alexander, Mahmdd of Ghazni, Babar and 
‘^Tamurlane’’ or Timur, are all closely connected with the 
district, and as will have been already seen from the description 
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of places of antiquarian infceresfc given above, relics of Buddhism 
ai’e common and of great archj^ological value^ and many of 
tlie legends of the great and mythical Easjilii are connected 
with places within this tract. 

The history of the district up to the time of Alesander 
is only of interest to the antiquarian. General Cunningham 
has elaborated theories^ partly from what appear to him to be 
similarities of names as ' to the original inhabitants , of the 
district, and as these are theviews of so great an authority 
they deserve full notice. 

General Cunningham holds that the Takkas were the earli- 
est inhabitants of this part of the country after the Aryas 
■who are supposed to have come into it about 1420 B.O. The 
tract between the Indus and Jheliim, known as Samma, is 
supposed to have been held by Aiiavas of the Timar race. 
Peshawar and the country west of the Indus^ by the 
Ghandharee. 

The Takkiis^ an early Turanian race^ are believed to have 
held the whole or the greater part of the Sind-Sagar Doab. 
Prom this tribe General Cunningham, with some pi'obability, 
derives the name of Taxilla, or Takshasila, which, at the time 
of Alexander, was a large and wealthy city, the most populous 
between the Indus and Hydaspes (Jhelum) and is identified 
beyond a doubt with the ruins of Shah-dheri or Dhrai-Shahan, 
a few miles to the north of the Margalla Pass in tite district 
of Rawalpindi, So far^ General Cunningham^s theory as to the 
early population of the district seems reasonable enough ; but 
he goes on to assert his belief that already, before the time of 
Alexander, the Takkas had been ousted from the neighbour- 
hood of Taxila by the Awans, This theory he builds upon the 
scanty foundation existing in the similarity of the name AwjI-u 
or Anuwan,^^ as he would read it, with that of Amanda, the 
district in which, according to Pliny, the town of Taxila was 
situated. The traditions of the A wans are so strikingly con- 
tradictory of this theory, as to deprive it of much, if not all, 
the weight ■with which the authority of General Cimningham 
would invest it.^ 

The Takkas or Takshali Scythians probably overran the 
northern portion of India, somewhere about 600 B.O. They 
probably became incorporated with the tribes of the country 
and turned Buddhist, which religion they professed at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion, Nanda, King of the Prasu, was of this 
race, this is about the time of the foundation of Gasnipur by 
the JBhatti Zadavas, 

About 500 B.O. Darius conquered Western India. In 331 
B.C. came Alexanders invasion. At this time Abisares ruled 
the country, north of the Rawalpindi district, and Porus ruled 
that east of the Jhelum river. Taxiles ruled the tract lying 
between the Indus and the Jhelum. 

* See para. 73.of tlie Jhelum Settlement Keporfc. 
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At this time To, xila would appear to have formed, uomiaally 
at any rate, part of the Idngdom of Magadha. For 50 years 
after Alexander’s visit, the people of Taxila are said to'have 
rebelled against Bindusara, King of Magadha.*^' Their sub* 
jtigation was effected by the famous Asoka, who resided at 
Taxila as Viceroy of the Punjab during his father’s life-time* 
From the reign of Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of Upper India, 
we may suppose Buddhism to ha, ve taken root in the Northern 
Punjab, but Taxila its elf again fades from history until A.I). 400, 
when it \vas visited as a place of peculiar sanctity by the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Fa Hiam By Fa Hian Taxila is mentioned 
under the name of Ghusha-shi-lo, or the severed liead,’’ and 
he adds that “ Bnddha bestovred his head in alms at this place, 
hence they gave this name to the country.” The allusion 
apparently is to the word Takshasira” or the “severed 
head,” the usual name by which Taxila was known to the 
Buddhists of India. In A.D. 630, and again in A.D. 643, 
Taxila was visited by the most famous of the Chinese pilgrims, 
Hwen Thsang. He describes the city as above If mdes in 
circuit. The royal family was extinct and the Province a depen- 
dency of Kashmir. The land, irrigated by numbers of springs 
and water-courses, was famous for its fertility. Tlie monasteries 
were numerous, but mostly in ruins. The shi'pa of King Asoka, 
built on the spot where Buddha in a former existence had 
made an alms gift of his head or, as some said, of one thousand 
heads in as many previous existences, was situated tv 7 o miles 
to the north of the city. Thus during* the Buddhist period, 
Taxila was celebrated as the legendary scene of one of 
Buddha’s most meritorious acts of alms-giving, the bestowal 
of his head in charity. The origin of the legend General 
Oiinningham attributes to the ancient name of Takshasila, 
which, by a very slight alteration, becomes Takshasira, or the 
“ severed head.” That the name is not derived from the fable 
is rendered probable by the preservation of the ancient name 
and spelling by the Greeks. It must not, however, be forgot- 
ten that Alexander’s invasion preceded Asoka’s reign by little 
more than 50 years, and though the derivation of the name of 
Taxila from the charitable act of Buddha is only mentioned by 
Fa Hian in A.D, 400, yet it is possible that the same belief was 
current during or even before the reign of Asoka. Buddhism, 
according to some authorities, dates back as far as the 
middle of the sixth century B.O. (Blpliinstone^s “ History of 
India,” p, 120, 5th Ed.) The relics of Buddhism in the Eawal- 
pindi district are not confined to Taxila. Hasan Abdal, 
Maniki^la, and many other places are intimately connected 
with Buddhist legends, and contain ruins of Buddhistic build- 
ings. Manikiala especially is a place of great interest, as the 
legendary scene of Buddha’s gift of his body to appease the 
hunger of seven tiger cubs. , Further allusion to this legend is 


^ The edicts of Asoka are dated abont tlie middle of the third century, B. 0. 
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made above. The period of Hwen Thsaiig’s visits to Indla^ 
however^ 'was one of tlie decay of Buddhism- The Braliman 
revival to whicli ladia owes its present form of Hinduism, had 
already set in, in the early years of tlie fifth century, t and must 
have been at its height in the days of Hwen Thsang. From this 
time the light afforded by the records of the Chinese pilgrims 
fails, and a long period of darkness swallows up the years that 
intervened before the Muhammadan invasions and the com- 
mencement of real history. 

From the point where the traditions of antiquity give 
place to the more authentic records of the historian, the history of 
the district becomes that of the Ghakkar tribe, who, brought into 
a prominent position at the tiine of the early Muhammadan in- 
vasions, maintained their rule over Eawalpindi and parts of the 
Hazara and Jhelum districts, more or less independent of the 
sovereign powers at Delhi and Agra, until annihilated at the 
beginning of the present century by the Sikhs. General Cun- 
ningham, rightly or wrongly identifies the Ghakkars with the 
subjects of Abisares, mentioned by Alexanderis historians as 
being king of the hilly country to the north and north-east, 
Murree and Kahuta of Taxila, called, as he gathers from the 
Mahabharata and thePuranas, Abhisara. He supposes the Greek 
historians by a not uncommon confusion to have given to the 
king the name of his kingdom. J According to the account 
given by themselves, the Ghakkars are of Persian origin,, de- 
scendants from Sultan Kaid, son of Gohar, or Kaigohar, a native 
of Kayan in Ispahan. This Saltan Kaid is said to have invaded 
and conquered Thibet and Badakhshaii, and to have there estab- 
lished a dynasty which ruled for seven or, as others say, ten 
generations. They then advanced upon Kashmir, § and over- 
coming all opposition, established themselves there during 
'several generations. 1| At last an insurrection drove the reign- 
ing prince, named Rustam, from tlie throne. He perished, but 
his son, Kabil Shah, escaped and took refuge with Kasir-ud-dln 
Sabaktagin, who was then reigning in Kabul, 787 A.D.^f Kabil 
left a son, Ghakkar Shah, who having with the remnant of his 
tribe accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni on one of his invasions 
of India, obtained leave to settle beyond the Indus. Such is 
the story told by the Ghakkars of their origin and entry into 
the country. It is, however, full of inconsistencies. It is 


* Cnnningham’s *^Arch. Hep/’ 1863-64, p. 115, alluding to the legend o£ 
the “ thousand heads,” General Cunningham adds : The present name of the 
district is “ Chach Hazara, which I take to be only a corr option of ” Shirsha- 
»aha3Ta, or the thousand heads.” 

t Elphin stone's History of India,” p. 1222 (5th ed.) He (Fa Hian) 
found Buddhism fiourishingin the tract between China and India, but declining 
in the Punjab, and languishing in the last stage of decay in the countries on the 
Ganges and the Jumna.” 

$ “ Arch. Eep.” 1863-64, p. 22 

§ Their leader into Kashmir was Sultan Kab. Griffin's Punjab Chiefs,” 

II The actual number is variously given as 17 and 13 

■ff Grijffin, it. 
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certain tkat they overran Kashmir in very early clays, and 
traces o£ them are still to be found to the north and west of 
that country, but there is no proof whatever that they founded 
a dynasty there. The names attributed to their chiefs are in 
many instances Muhammadan^ and this fact gives an air of 
great improbability to their story ; for the Grhakkars, according 
to Ferishta and other Muhammadan historians, were not con- 
verted until the 13th century.* Nor are there any traces of an 
early Muhammadan dynasty in Kashmir, which was converted, 
or, if the Ghakkar traditions be true, re-converted, to the creed 
of Islam in 1327, daring the reign of Shams-ud-din. Ferishta in- 
deed declares that prior to their conversion in the IStli century 
the Ghakkars were mere savages without a religion at all, 
addicted to infanticide and polyandry in its grossest forms. 
The same author also speaks of the Ghakkars as already settled 
in the Punjab in A.D. 682. He says that about that time they 
formed an alliance with the Afghans against the Raja of 
Lahore. Again the account of their entry into India in the 
train of Mahmud of Ghazni is strangely contradicted by the 
fact that in 1008 this same Mahmud was nearly defeated in a 
battle with the Hindu confederation by the impetuosity of an 
attack made upon his camp by a force of 30,000 Ghakkars. 
The Ghakkar legends, therefore, are probably to be rejected as 
fabulous, and it is not unlikely that, as General Cunningham 
supposes they have been located in the Punjab hills from the 
times prior to Alexanders invasion. There is nothing at any rate 
to contradict this supposition, though certainly the reasons 
upon which the learned author’s theory is traced are some- 
what abstruse. That they occupied a somewhat important 
position in the second century of our era is probable ; for there 
are reasons for supposing that Baja Hudi the great enemy and 
afterwards heir of Ras^lu, Raja of SiMkot, and hero of so 
many Punjab traditions, was a Ghakkar. He certainly was not 
of Aryan birth.t 

The first event of authentic history peculiarly connected 
with this district is the battle already alluded to between 
Mahmud Shah and the Hindu army under Pirthwi Raja, in 
A.D. 1008, in which the Ghakkars so prominently distin- 
guished themselves. This battle, which decided the fate of 
India, is said to have been fought on the plain of Ohach, near 
Hazro and Attock on the Indus. It ended in the total defeat of 
the Rajput confederacy, and India lay at the mercy of the 
Muhammadan invaders. The Ghakkars, however, appear to 
have remained quietly in possession of their lands, including 
the greater part of this district, and are next heard of in 1205, 
when they took opportunity from certain reverses sustained by 


* They are now Shias, and this faofe ig quoted aa a proof of their Persian 
orjgia. 

t Hlpliins bone’s ** History of India” (ed. 5), p, 329. General Canningham’s 
‘‘Arob. Eep ” 186344, p. 1, 
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Chapter II, B. Slialiab-ud-dio. Gliori in KBaidzm, to rise in open reyolt against 
- 7 -r power. They ravaged the country as far as 

Political. Lahore itself, and oGcnpied the whole Nort.liern Punjab. But 
The Ghakkarg. Shahab-ud-dia entering India quickly restored order ; he de- 
feated the Gliakkars after an obstinate battle, the fortune of 
which was only turned in his favor by the opportune arrival 
of reinforcements from Delhi under his deputy, Kutiib-ud-din, 
who had remained faithful in spite of his master’s reverses. 
The Ghakkars having once given way, the slaughter was pro- 
digious. Shahab-nd-din pursued them to their mountain homes^ 
and took the opportunity of forcing them to embrace the 
Muhammadan religion, which, as Elpliinsfcone remarkst was 
the easier done, as they had very little notion of any other.” 
As, however, Sliahab-ud-din returnxag westwards after the 
restoration of order in India, was encamped on the banks of 
the Indus, his tent being left open towards the river for the 
sake of coolness, a band of Ghakkars swam the river at mid- 
night to the spot where the king’s tent was pitched, and, enter- 
ing unopposed, despatched him with numerous wounds,”:}: and 
thus avenged the wrongs of India upon its conqueror. 

A little more than a century later we read again of the 
Ghakkars, who during the reign of Muhammad Tughlak at 
Delhi, in A. D. 1340, took the opportunity offered by revolts 
in Bengal and an invasion of Muglials and Afghaus from the 
north, to ravage the Punjab as soon as the Mughals turned 
their backs. They even occupied Lahore, § and {in the words 
of Elphinstone) completed the ruin of the Province.” About 
this time Boja Khan, a younger scion of the family, rebelled 
against the reigning chief, and set up an independent chief- 
ship at Eohtas, in the Jhelum district. The Bojial clan, which 
derives its name from him, still inhabits the neighbourhood of 
Rohtas and Domeli. The .subsequent history of the tribe is 
given in the words of Mr. Griffin in his Punjab Chiefs, j] 

Eaja Jahan Dad Khan, present head of the Khanpiir Gakhars 
of Khanpur, traverses this account of the origin of his clan. He 
states that the account of the Gakhars quoted by Cunningham 
from Perishta does nob apply at all to them, but was really an ac- 
count of a tribe called Khokar, not Gakhar. These Khokars occu- 
pied a tract in the Salt Range, where the Gakhars never were. 
These Khokars practised polyandry, but the Gakhars never did. 
Raja Jahan Dad is also clear that Gakhar should be written thus 
and not Ghakhar as Cunningham writes it ; Perishta has it Ghakar 
wliich, it is said, is simply a mistake for Khokar. It is also stated 
that it was the Khokars who were defeated by Sbahab-ud«din 
Ghori, and a band of whom afterwards murdered that 
chief, and this is the account given in H. M. Elliot’s Biographical 

Traikh-i-Alfi. Elliot’s “ MiiRammadan Histonaus,” 58, p. 1. 
t “ History of India’' (ed. 5), p. 367. 
t Elpbinsfcone’s History of India " (5fcli ed.). 

§ 16., p. 406. 

11 16,, p. 557 C 
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Tnclex/ia wliicli lie says tliafc the assassination was acconaplishecl 

some Khokars/^ page 301. In the ^^Tabakat Akhari/^ by 
Wazir Nizdm-iid-din Ahmad, Nerari, written in 1623, and quoted 
by .Forislita,, who wrote in 1637, the events quoted above are 
clearly stated to have occurred to the Khokar tribe. This is also 
supported by the account given in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, pub- 
lished in 1864 by Captain Lee. 

As to their origin, it is stated that they descended from 
Ijaab Joit], a Persian king, and were dinven out on his defeat and 
death and went to China, where Ferozshah, their leader, took 
service with his followers as a sort of guard to the Emperor. 
Thence they went to Thibet, and in the beginning of the 7tli 
century they became Mnsalmans. Later they came to India 
with Malimud ol Ghazni. Kaigohar was the leader who came 
with Mahmud of Ghazni, and from whom the name of Gakhar is 
derived ; Malik Khad and Ins son Gala came again in the 
middle of the 15th century, conquered a part of the country north 
of the Jhelum a,nd founded Gulianain the Gnjar Khan tahsih 
After tliis period the history of the clan is fairly well known. 
The present heads of the GaldiarcLan are indignant at having 
been confused with the Khokars. 

The invasion of Timur or Tamerlane, took place during 
the chiefship of Gul Muliammad, who died in 1403 A. D. His^ 
two immediate successors were not men of any note ; but Jastar 
< Khan, brother of Pir Khan, is often mentioned in Muhammadan 
history as a brave and successful general, he overran Kashmir 
and took prisoner Allah Shah, Idng of that country. Then, 
unitingwdth Malik Toghan, a Turk i general, he seized Jullundur 
and marclied towards Delhi. At Ludhiana he was attacked 
by the king’s troops and defeated, on the 8th October 1442, and 
retired to llawalpindi, from whence he made attacks alternately 
on Lahore and Juramoo, the Baja of which latter place, Rai Bhim, 
he defeated and killed, till 1453, when ho died. Tatar Khan^s 
rule was of short duration, for his nephew, Hati Khan, rebelled 
against him, captured and put him to death. His two sons 
were minors, and the Janjuah chief, Darwesli Khan, took the 
opportunity of recovering much of the country which the 
Ghakkars had taken from his tribe. Hati Khan opposed him, 
but was defeated and compelled to fly to Basal, while liis cousins 
’ Sarang Khan and Adam Khan, escaped to Dangalli, where the 
Janjuah army followed them. Hati Khan now collected his 
tribe, and attacking the Janjuahs on their march, routed them 
with great slaughter. Babar Shah invaded India during the 
chiefsliip of Hati Khan, and iu the Emperor’s interesting 
autobiography is a notice of his contest with the Ghakkar 
chief. He marched against Pharwala, the capital of the Ghak- 
kars, strongly situated in the .hills, and captured it after a 
gallant resistanoe, Hati Khan making his escape from one 
gate of the town as the troops of Babar entered by another. 
Sultan Sarang was now of age,' and finding that ho could not 
oust his cousin by force of arms, ; he procured his death by 
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poison j and assumed tlie cliiefsliip in 1525. He and Ms brother 
made their submission to Babar^ and Adam Klian^ lyitli a 
Grliakkar force^ attended him to Delhi^ and for this service the 
Pothith’ (Putwar) country was confirmed to them by the 
Emperor, In 1541 Sher Shah having driven the Emperor 
Humayun from India, built the famous fort of Eohtas, where he 
placed a garrison of 12,000- men under his general, Kiiowas 
Khan, to hinder the exile^s return. Sarang Khan, remembering 
the generous way in which he had been treated by Babar Shall, 
espoused the quarrel of his son, and kept the Eoliths garrison 
in a perpetual state of dispute, driving off convoys and wasting 
the country around the fort. On the death of Sher Shah in 
1545, his son, Salim Shah, determined to punish the Ghakkars, 
and moved against them in force. Sarang Khan sued for 
peace, but all terms were refused, and his son Kamal Khan, 
sent to the imperial camp as an envoy, was thrown into chains. 
For two yeai’s, in the course of which Sultan Sarang and sixteen 
of his family fell in action, the, Ghakkars fought with varying 
success, and in 1550, Prince Kamran, brother of Hiimayiin, with 
whom he was at feud and by whom he had just been expelled 
from Kabul, took refuge among them. The fort of Pharwala 
was often won and lost duxnng these years of incessant war, but 
however many troops were sent against them, the Ghakkars 
brave and united, held their own, and Salim Shah found it 
impossible to subdue them. In 1553, Prince Kamran, who had 
again taken up arms against his brother, and who had been 
defeated near the Khaibar, fled to India, and took refuge at 
the court of Delhi. Salim Shah did not receive him with any 
favour, and the Pinnce then returned northward to his former 
host Adam Khan, who had succeeded his brother Sarang Khan. 
This chief stained the Ghakkar reputation for hospitality,, and 
gave up his guest to Humayun, who put out his eyes, and two 
years later re-entered Delhi in triumph, attended by the 
Ghakkar chief, who was richly rewarded for his treachery. 


Mugbal period and Suffan Sarang had left two sons, Kamal Khan and 

Sildi conquest;. Alaw^l Khan, and with the wife of the latter Laskar Khan, son 
of Adam Khan, fell in love, and in order to obtain her put her 
husband to death, Kamal Khan was at Delhi when he heard 
the news of his brother’s murder, and he complained to the 
Emperor Akbar, who had succeeded Humayun in 1556, and 
obtained a grant of half the territory of Adam Khan. This 
chief would not yield, and Kamal Khan attacked him, took him 
prisoner and hung him to satisfy his revenge. Kamal Khan did 
not long enjoy his triumph, and died in 1559. The Ghakkai" 
country now fell into a state of anarchy, and remained so for 
some years, till the Emperor divided it between the rival 
chiefs. To Jalal Khan, grandson of Adam Khan, he gave 
Dangalli, with 454 villages j to Mubarik Khan, son of Kam£ 
Khan, Pharwala, with 333 villages ; Abbarabad, with 242 
villages, he assigned to Shaikh Ganga, one of Adam Khan’s 
younger sons ; and Eawalpindi to Said Khan, the third son 
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of Sarang Klian. Mubarik Khan died tbe year after this 
arrangement^ and his son did not long survive him. ShMmaii 
Khan was an imbecile, and Pharwala was granted by the 
Emperor to JalalKhan. This chief was a great warrior and 
fought as an Imp eriar general in Kohat, Bannu and Yiisaf™"^ 
zai, where he died at a great age in 1611. His son and grand- 
son successively held rule, the latter dying in 1670. Allahdad 
Khan was, like Shadman Khan, of weak intellect, but had a 
clever wife, who carried on affairs with spirit and success, till 
her son Dnlu Murad Khan grew up and assumed the chief ship. 
He was renowned for his liberality, and on this account was 
named ^^Lakhi^^ Dulu Khan. He died in 1726. Then suc- 
ceeded Muazzam Khan, who ruled 13 years, and Sultan 
Mukarrab Khan, the last independent Ghakkar chief. In his 
days the Ghakkar power was greater than it had perhaps ever 
been before. He defeated the Yusafzai Afghans and Jang 
Kuli Khan of Khattak, and captured Gujrat, overrunning the 
Chib country as far north as Bhimber. He joined Ahmad Shah 
on his several Indian expeditions, and was treated by him with 
the greatest consideration, being confirmed in the possession of 
liis large territories which extended from the Olienab to the 
Indus. At length, in 1765, Sirdar Gnjar Singh, Bhangi, the 
powerful Sikh chief, marched from Lahore, with a large force, 
against him. Mukarrab Khan fought a battle outside the walls 
of Gujrat, but was defeated and compelled to retire across the 
Jhelum, giving up his possessions in the Jech Doab. Hrs power 
being thus broken, the rival chiefs of his own tribe declared 
against him, and Himmat Khan, of Domeli, took him prisoner 
by treachery and put him to death, himself assuming the head- 
ship of the tribe. The two elder sons of Mukarrab Khan took 
Pharwala, the two younger Dangalli ; but they quarrelled among 
themselves, and Sirdar Gujar Singh seized everything, with the 
exception of Pharwala, which was divided among the brothers. 
Sadullah Khan and Nazar Ali Khan died without male issue, 
and Mansur Khan and Shadman Khan succeeded to their 
shares, which they held till 1818, when Anand Singh Thepuria, 
grandson of the famous Milka Singh of Eawalpindi, seized 
their whole estates and reduced them to absolute poverty, 
though tho family was, in 1826, allowed some proprietary 
rights in Pharwala. 

During Sikh days there is no history of the Ghakkars to 
record. They were ground dawn by the exactions of men like 
Budli Singh, Sindhanwalia, and Raja Gnlab Singh of Jummoo, 
the latter of whom threw Shadman Khan and Mudhat Khan, 
second son of Mansfir Khan, into prison, where they miserably 
perished. Karamdad Khan, son of Raja Hyat Ullali Khan, is 
now the head of the Pharwala family, and the first among the 
Ghakkars of the Rawalpindi district. 

In the days of Akbar this district formed part of the 
Sirkar or district of Sindh-Sagar, including the whole Sindli-Sagar 
Doab. The mahdk or ^arganahs forming, part of this enormous 
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tract wliicli can be identified as belongingiii whole or in part to this 
district ‘ — Attak Banaras, Awan (including parts of Jhekim 
and Sliabpnr), Nilab, Pharwala (Pharlialali)^ Dangalli (I3aii«- 
garri)^ and Akbarabad Tei’kliery (Taklitpiiri). 

TliB revenue paid by these raahdls as recorded in the Ain 
Akbari/^ amounted in round niunbers to 4i lahhs of rupees. 
It is impossible, however, to determine the boundaries of the 
mahdls j and much of the territoiy included in them, particular- 
ly in those of Pharwala and Dangalli, must have been as a matter 
of fact only nominally subject at any time to the Empire, for 
we know that the Ghakkars held almost iincontrollod sway be- 
tween the Jhelum river and the Margaila Pass, and westwards 
as far as the Khairi Miirat hills. Within these boundaries they 
were always supreme, and sometimes extended far beyond thorn. 
During their rule the easteim portion of the district was divided 
into three parganahsy Dangalli, Pharwala and Ptawalpindi, sub- 
divided into tappahs mainly corresponding with the ilakcis ol 
the Sikh period. 

Returning to the Sikhs, it has already been seen how 
Giijar Singh, JBhangi, conquered Mukarrab Khan in 1765. This 
chief made his head-quarters at Gujrat, but his power extended 
almost to Rawalpindi, and it was to him that the first subjugation 
of the warlike tribes of Rawalpindi and the Salt Range is to be 
attributed. ^ Ghakkar, Janjuah and Awan alike gram way before 
him. In these conquests, and notably in the siege of the 
famous fort of Rohtas held by the Ghakkars, lie was assisted 
Sirdar Charrat Singh, Sukarchakia. He was succeeded, upon 
his death in 1788, by his son Sahib Singh, who fell before 
Eanjit Singli in. 1810. 

Rawalpindi itself was occupied shortly after the fall of 
Mukarrab Khan, by another Sikh Sirdar, Milka Singh Thepnria, 
so-called from the village of Tliepiir founded b}^ him in tiio 
Dahore district. He occupied territory also in Gujrat and 
Gujranwala^ and thence marched northwards upon Rawalpindi. 
It was then an insignificant place, but Milka, Singh, perceiving 
how admirably the place was situated, fixed his head-quarters 
there, building new houses and in some measure fortifying the 
town. Ih spite of Afghan inroads, and the resistance of the 
Ghakkars, he soon conquered a tract of country round Rawal- 
pindi worth three lahhs of rupees a year, and even the tribes 
of Hazito had respect for his name and power. He died in 
1804, and his estates were confirmed by Eanjit Singh to his son 
Jiun^Singh. In 1814, however, on the death of Jiiin Singh, 
Ranjit Siugk seized the whole estates in Rawalpindi and the 
district passed under the administration of the central power 
at Lahore. 

The Murree hills retained their independence for some time 
longer. Milka Singh claimed, it is true, allegiance from the 
hill Ghakkar chiefs, and granted them jdgirs oi 107 hill villages. 
Butt the recipients hardly acknowledged the gift, which was more 
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noiiiiiial tliau real. The mountaiueers did not really subaiit to Oliapter I 
tlio Sildi ralo until the present century was well begun. The 
faiiioowS Sirdar riari Singh^ Raiijit Singles Governor oi: Hazara^ Politica 
twice invaded the lulls between 1820 and 1830^ and on the 'tna© Sikh rs 
second occasion effected their vsubjugatioii. In 1831 the Murree 
hills w^ero granted in to G-ulab Singh of Kashmir^ who ruled 
them with a rod of iron. It is said that whenever the villagers 
were recusant, he used to let loose a regiment of Dogras 
upon them, and reward them by a poll rate fox" every liillman 
A slain, at first of a rupee, then of eight, and finally of four annas. 

By these means tlio population was decimated, and the pro- 
sperity of the tract received a severe check. The extension of 
Sikh rule to the western portion of the district, including the 
Chitta Ihihdr, the Makhad and Kbairi-Murat hills, was still 
later than to the Murree hills, nor was the Sikh system intro- 

k duced in its completeness even up to the day when the Bintisli 

Government took over the country. 

The history of the country, from time immemorial overrun 
by hordes of invaders, from the Greeks to the Afghans, and a 
prey to intestine warfare, has not failed to leave its traces upon 
the character of the population. The temporary desolation, the 
plundered houses and deserted homesteads were all things of ; 

the hour, and are now forgetten ; but their mark is to be dis- 
covered in the restless and in con>stant character of the popula- 
tion, and in the party spirit, the blood feuds and bitter enmities, 
which survive to the present day. These are worst in the 
western portion of the district, where for centuries no strong 
Government had existed capable of curbing the passions of the 
people. In no part of tho Province is violent crime more pre- 
valent than in Rawalpindi. Murder by poison or open violence, 
and cattle-poisoning are events of common occiirronce, and the 
investigation of these and like offences occupy no inconsiderable 
portion of the time of the district officers, 

‘ lu 1849, with the remainder of the Sikh, territory, the Biitisk mk 

district passed under British rule*, The tranquillity which fol- 
lowed was bx’oken in 1853 by an attempted outbreak led by 
Nadir Khan, a Gliakkar of Mandla, who joined a conspiracy 
wliieli was formed in favor of a protended son of Ranjit Singh 
Prince Paliora Singh* He had been murdered some years 
before at Attock, but the conspirators declared him to have i 

escaped, and personified him by a Hindu mcdicaiit. The rising 
might have been serious, but was promptly quelled by the 
district authorities. Nadir Khan was captured, tried for rebel- 
lion, convicted and hanged. 

The following account of - the events of 1857 is taken The Mutiny 

Mr. Thornton, the Coxnmisdoner, was at the head-quarters 
of this district at the commencement of the outbreak. He 
states that as soon as the news from tho North-Western Pro- 
vinces got abroad amongst the people, some of the well-disposed 
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Oliapter II, B. came and expressed to him their unfeigned sorrow at the pro- 
TT ^ spect of the certain extinction of our rule ! They considered 
Political. struggle a hopeless one for our nation, Hindustani emis- 

The Mutiny. saries eagerly fostered this idea amongst the country-folk, 
assuring them that the King of Delhi had sent directions to his 
loyal subjects to send all the English down the Indus without 
hosting them, and that the deportation of the Hindustanis from 
the Punjab, which was going on, was simply a fulfilment by the 
English of the commands of the same potentate, who had for- 
bidden the English to keep his subjects any longer up here, as ^ 

lie required their services at his capital ! 

These idle tales found credence among the simple popula- 
tion of the Murree hills. They also had imaginary wrongs | 
they longed to renew their old intestine fends,' and retaliate on 
our countrymen also for the wrongs they thought we had done 
them. Rumours reached the Deputy Commissioner, Captain 
Oracroft, and the other authorities during May and June, of an 
uneasiness amongst some of the neighbouring tribes. It was 
aiQSrnied that a dua4-hhair, or solemn compact, had been effect- 
ed, that the object was an attack upon our power, from what 
quarter or on what place did not appear. Such information 
could not be slighted. The chief of several tribes were called 
to Murree, and told that their presence there would be of use 
to ns, as affording a ready means of communication between 
Government and their several clans, should the active services > 

of these be needed. In reality, these men were hostages ; 
but, to prevent their thinking so, a small allowance of Es. 8 
per mensem was made to them by the authorities. As time 
woreoiitliisallowance excited the jealousy of other tribes, whoso 
representatives considered themselves neglected by not sharing 
in it. Other compacts were formed, and other plots hatched, 
which oulmianted on the night' of the 2nd September, v;heu 
the station of Murree was attacked by 300 men. The fidelity 
of one of Lady Lawrence^s personal attendants, himself an in- 
fluential man of one of the tribes which had risen, and the 
sagacity of the local officers, were the means under God of sav- . 
ing Murree. Lieutenant Battye, Assistant Commissioner, was 
informed on the 1st idem by HSkim Khan, the individual above 
alluded to, that the place was to be attacked that night— he 
could not say by what force ox" from xvhat quarter. The ladies 
of whom a large number were then in Murree, wei’e immediately 
concentrated, the police and the detachment of European invalids 
'wore called out, the^Kjivil and military officers held a consulta- 
tion, and despatched urgent x^equests for help to Mr. Thoimton 
at Rawalpindi and Major Becher at Hazara. A cordon of 
sentries was drawn round' the station, composed of Europeans 
and the police force under Lieutenant Bi'acken, and strong 
pickets were posted at three places which were considered the ^ 
most vulnerable. The enemy came at the dead of night, ex- 
pecting no foe, looking only for butchexy andspoiL They w^ere 
l3risk]y opposed by Captain Eobmson and Ms party, and soon 
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retired^ leaving one corpse on tlie field. One of our men was 
wounded : lie aftei'waixls died. Tliis skirmish coiistitiited tlie 
whole of the fighting, but two bodies of the enemy of 100 men 
each, held two neighbouring heights during the whole of the 
2iid September, and, as there was no knowing how far the 
confederacy had spread, the station of Murree could not be weak- 
ened by sending men to drive them away. On the evening of 
3rd the Commissioner arxnved with a reinforcement from below ; 
supplies of food, which he had providently ordered to be bought 
in Riiwalpindi and sent up, began to arrive ; the country was 
scoured, rebellious villages were burnt, their cattle harried 
and their men seized. Twenty-seven men were punished, of 
whom 15 suffered death. The smoke of the eleven villages 
which ivere destroyed was seen afar by a party of Kharnils 
which was coming on to renew the attack ; while the white and 
unscathed houses of Murree showed plainly that no burning had 
occurred there. The rebel force slunk off disheartened, and 
tlieir tribe professed deep loyalty ; but it was knowni to be 
second in ill-feeling only to the Dhunds lyho made the attack. 

On Mr. Thornton^s pressing solicitation, Major Becher 
had despatched from Abbottabad his company of the Satti tribe, 
numbeiang 40 men ; this had joined Mr. Thornton. But on the 
receipt of more urgent letters, Major Becher sent, under the 
command of Captain Harding, accompanied b}^ Captain Davies, 
nearly the whole of liia force, leaving himself only 87 men, 
of whom all bub i 2 were recimits. The force was pushed 
across a most difficult country full of morasses and defiles. 
The Kharrals laid an ambush to cut it off but Providence 
saved it. The road on which the trap was laid became 
impassible from the rains. The force turned off, and not 
till it had passed the spot did it learn the greatness of the peril 
from which it had been delivered. It returned to Hazara by 
Rd-walpindi, leaving Murree on the 14th. After the repulse of 
the Dhuiids it was found that the conspiracy affected many 
more clans and a much wider extent of country than had been 
suspected. It reached far into Hazdra and nearly down to 
Rawalpindi, and, excepting the Kharral insurrection in Mooltan, 
was by far the tnost extensive rebellion that has occurred in the 
Punjab during the year. Treachery was added to violence. Two 
Hindustani native doctors in Government employ, educated 
at Government institutions, and then practising in Murree, were 
found guilty of being sharers in the plot. They were both 
executed. There seems no doubt that the hillmeii reckoned 
much on the support and directions they were to receive 
from their Hindustani friends in the station and several of the 
domestic servants were seized and punished for complicity: 
several also fled from justice and escaped punishment. Two of 
the ringleaders in the raid are still free through the connivance 
of their countrymen. , 

On the frontier, beyond the district of Rawalpindi, are 
the homes of the wild and disorderly tribes of Sitana and 
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Mangaltaiia. They are. Muliammadaus^ keep a fanatic Hindu- 
.st.ani-Miiliammadau army, aiid;a.Te- in conimiiiiicatiion with the 
Miilianiinaclan Nawahs'oi tlie'Nortli-Western Provincos and Ben- 
gal tliroogh this army. They were sources of: inncii anxiety to 
Captain Cracroft, the Deputy Commissioner. The slate of 
feeling in Kashmir was unknown. The Maliardja had given 
no intimation, at that early period, of the line of policy he 
meant to pursue; there was a large force of Hindustani troops 
in tlie.PeslijSwar district, one of which, the 55th Native Infantry, 
had mutinied on the 21st May. To guard against clangers from 
Kashmir and Peshawar, it was found needful to organize a fo.rce 
of upwards of 1,500 policemen and dak-Yiiuncvs ; this force was 
disposed down the rivers Jlielam and Indiis. A movable 
column was composed of detachments from Her MtijestrHs 24tli 
Foot and Captain Miller’s Police IBattoliun to restrain the men 
of the country. 

*^Tlie fort of Attock commands a very important ferry of 
the Indus, and Mr. McNabb, Assistojit Commissioner, whas 
deputed to occupy it, in order to superintend the provisioning 
of it for troops, which were constantly crossing the river, and 
to protect the ferry from attack. He performed this duty 
with great diligence and ability, until ho v/as removed to act as 
Deputy Commissioner of Jhelnm on Major Brown’s promotion 
to the Commissionership of Leiah. Mr. McNabb was succeeded 
by Lieutenant Shortt, who was also deputed to follow up the 
Jhelum mutineers in July, and displayed much vigour in this 
excursion. In the district there were two regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry, the 58th Native Infantry and a wing of the 14th, 
Native Infantry, a regiment of Gurkhas, and a native troop of 
horse artillery. This was a brigade powerful enough to give just 
cause for alarm ; the Chief Commissioner, therefore, v#ho was 
present at Eawalpindi, determined to disa.rm the Native In- 
fantry. This was done on the 7th July, but the men did not 
lay down their arms for upwards of an hour after they had been 
ordered to do so. Even after the disarming, the men of the 14th 
continued so insolent and insubordinate that they 'were all con- 
fined in the Central Jail. The Gurkhas remained perfectly 
staunch throughout, and did excellent servic4 before Dellii. 
Other operations in this district were the despatch of reinforce- 
ments to Murree with Mr. Thornton, and the mission of a party 
to act against the mutineers of the 9tb IiTcgular Cavalry/’ ^ 


SECTION C.— ADMINISTRATION. 

Probably no district in the Provinco has undergone greater 
development since annexation than that of Rawalpindi. 

Writing iu 1864, Colonel Gracroft says in lus final report 

In former years, the High roads were universally unsafe. 
'Passing through the limits ^ of different tribes, travellers 
and caravans had to : surti^fy iSbe rapacity of each by paying 
blackmail, or they had; to submit to be plundered, outraged, and 
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ill-treated, sometimes to escape witli life. This was parti- 
cularly the case in the western part of the district. It is not 
many years ago, that even under this order-loving rule, crimes 
were perpetrated of a nature to curdle the blood and to make 
one despair of achieving success. Let two or three examples 
sufiice/^ 

The sub-division of Pindiglieb is noted for the violence of 
the passions of the men, and the fierce blood feuds, win A from 
time immemorial have rendered the region a scene of violence 
and bloodshed. In a village called Jandal, situated in tlie 
tract called Biilagheb, or Uppergheb, and inhabited by Ghebas 
calling themselves Hewals of Mughal descent, a case occurred 
of a young woman, a widow, the daughter of the principal 
man of the place, called Mahmud, wishing to marry a person, 
Shah Nawaz, who belonged to the faction opposed to her 
father. She had lost her husband two or three years before, 
and according to the custom of the country was considered 
the property of her deceased husband^s brother, a boy only 
eight years of age. She formed a fatal attachment to Shah 
Nawaz, and had several clandestine meetings with him, but 
the thing was kept secret ; not so secret imhappily, but that 
the father began to entertain suspicions. One afternoon not 
long before dusk, Mahmud asked his daughter casually, 
whether she had had any intercourse with Shah Nawaz. She 
replied that she wished to marry him. Nothing more was 
said at the time. When night set in, Mahmud collected his 
followers, struck off his daughter’s head and threw her body 
into the street. Proceeding to the liujra,^’ or assembly room, 
of Shah Nawaz, he surrounded it, six persons were sleeping, 
and some cattle tethered in the house. One of the sleepers 
was a barber entirely unconnected with the parties. He had 
come to the village that evening on business. There were 
only two openings to the Hujra. One was a door of ordinary 
dimensions in front, and the other a small window in rear. 
Piling thorns and wood to both apertures, Mahmud and his 
followers set fire to them. The whole place was . soon in 
flames. The unhappy inmates could not escape. Two of them 
attempted to uni-’oof the house, and succeeded in getting out, 
but on reaching the ground they were instantly cut down. 
The perpetrators of this monstrous crime escaped, and took 
refuge with the Afridis of Boree and Jana Khor, sometimes 
shifting their quarters to SMna, from which places they con- 
tinued fox* many years, as out-laws, to commit depredations 
in our territories. Their property was confiscated by the 
State, and made over in compensation to Fatteli Khan, the 
present lambardar, one of the only survivors. It is scarcely 
credible, but a fact, that when Major Becher, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Hazara, in order to put an end to the continual 
anxiety, trouble and loss of property occasioned by these out- 
laws, gave them service in regiments engaged during the 
mutinies, and subsequently condoned their offence, allowinp- 
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Cliapter II, C. tbeBi to return to tlieir iLomes^ Fatteli Khan wished to restore 
. " . to some of them their proprietary rights. So light in the 

Aaministration. estimation of these wild people is human life held. Apart 
from the murder of his own relatives^ Patteh Khan doubtless 
considered the act praiseworthy^, and the feeling is shared by 
the whole population. 

It must be stated in justice to the Ghebas, that with the 
exception of a proneness to settle their disputes in a good 
hand-to-hand fight with swords and clubs, and a determination 
to take the life of man or woman in cases of adultery, and of 
failui'e to fulfil the custom of the tribe in regard to inatrimon}^ 
as above instanced, they are addicted to no other crime j theft 
and robbery by them is unknown. 

Cases of murder Pai' different from them ai"© the Khattars, bordering on 

^^babifcing that wild solitary tract lying south 
vii a aiai. of Attock. They are at heart robbers, and delight in nothing 
more than deeds of blood. 

So near to foreign territory that they could laugh at 
justice, and readily escape its grasp, they were formerly at 
any time ready to plunge into crime, and are now deterred 
only because by our frontier arrangements under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioner and Supeinntendent of Peshawar, 
and his able Deputy Commissioner, they are no longer able to 
take refuge with the Khattaks and Afridis. A strong special 
constabulary was at one time organized, and is now largely 
reduced; heavy fines were imposed, and police were posted at 
the expense of the tract. 

On one occasion a tx’ader had given offence to the Khat- 
tars by exaction of payment of a debt. Having some business 
at Attock, he started with his mule, and reached a solitary 
spot where he was seized upon, plundered and killed. His 
head, hands, and feet were cut off, and placed in the mule’s bags. 
The mule turned homewards canning the remains of the 
deceased to his relatives. 

Five Khatris were travelling from Attock to Domel, and 
had to pass through the Khoora, a dell in the Cliitta Pahir. It 
used to be a wild, lonely place, a fit spot for any dark deed. It 
is now traversed by the Attock and Makhad road and patrolled 
by police. Here they were set upon, massacred, and 
mutilated, their legs and arms cut off, and their bodies thrown 
about without much attempt at concealment. This case occurred 
in 1855 A.D. No clue whatever was obtained to the perpetra- 
tors of the crime. 


State of cnme in Chach, crimes of violence were also frequent. Both in 

Chacli and other region and in Khatur, the kidnapping of traders occasion- 
parts of this district, ally occurred. The mosques were filled with. TdUbtdilm or so- 
called scholars, living on charity and ready for any bind of 
mischief. Since the expulsion of this class and the levy of 
fines, crime has become less frequent though not extinct. In 
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foi’mer years gang robberies or dacoities wifcb murder and CiiapterlL 
wounding wore o£ frequent} occurrence. Admini^ai 

In the rest of the district murders on account of the state of cri 
unfaithfulness of women, burglaries and thefts uiiattendod with Chach and 
aggravating circumstances, afirays with and without homicide, parts of thisdn 
may be said to form the staple of crime. 


As to the Hindds, they are very much like the Hindu . Tiie Hindu 
trading population all over the Province, and are not ordinarily KLtri^orjanc 
addicted to crime. When criminally disposed, they prey on the 
community by extortion and usury, fraud, and perjury, rather 
than by deeds of violence. 

One class of Hindus, however, does deserve mention. They 
ai’e the trading class, or Khatris of Jandal. If ou the one hand 
the Khattar be fierce and blood thirsty, the Khatri of Jandal is 
courageous, persevering, and, although living day to day with a 
knife at his throat, is as defiant as if he were backed by 
force, far outweighing that of the Khattars and Khattaks and 
Afridis together. 


One feature in the constitution of society, as it exists at 
present chiefly in the western portion, participated in by Hindu oHurdiltj 
and Muhammadan alike, is the spirit of faction. The whole of 
Pindigheb is divided into two parties, into the politics of which 
the people of neighbouring tracts zealously enter. This spirit 
tinges all the transactions of life, and renders investigations 
into rights and judicial cases generally very dilEcult and 
lengthy. It is hoped that this description of the population will 
not be considered lengthy or superfluous. Everything in the 
administration of a district depends on a comprehension of 
native society ; and far from considering what I have written 
too much, I regret that want of space does not admit of jgay 
entering into more detail. 


Since these words were written communications have Developmeai 
been vastly improved, many new roads have been made and 1 64i communicatioas 
miles of rail-road have been constructed in the district. The 
main line runs through Gujar Khan, Rawalpindi and Atbock, the 
branch line to Khushalgarh, through Fatehjang and Pindigheb. 

The Indus has been bridged at Attock, The district has become 
in the main peaceable and orderly, although many of the tribes 
have by no means lost all their old fierce and lawless 
characteristics. The cultivated area had increased from 820,003 
to 1,225,998 acres in 1885 and the i^evenuo has increased 
from Rs. 7,81,778 to Rs. 9,77,033, The cultivated area in 
1893 amounted to 1,307,351 acres. 

The following is a list of Deputy Commissioners who Deputy Com 
have held charge of the district since annexation, as far as ot the 

records are available 

It will be seen that the average term of ofilce is 5 months 
14 days and that no Deputy Oominissioaer has held, cha}‘ge of 
the district since 1868 fox more than two years and four 
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Chapto^II. C Between tlie date of oommencement of Revised Settlement 
Administration- operations and its conclusion, thirteen difEerent Deputy Corn- 
Deputy Commis- missioners held charge of the district. ' 

."■sioners ;,.of : the^dis- — . '' _ • ' . ; " , 

N-ames. I „ 


Colonel C. H. Hall 

M"'-. offioiatiiW 11 

Major H. B. TJrmston 
Mr. J. Frizelle, officiating*' 

Major H. B. Ursustou 

Mr; J . Frizelle, officiating * 

officiating 

?{*'•. officiating 

Major H. B. Qrmstoa 
Gi^tam E. P, Kisbet, officiating' ’ ! 

B. ITrmston ... ^ 

Mr. H. E. Perkins, officiating 

cSS J. ‘5: 

Mr. G. Knox 

••• 

„ T. O. Wilkinson, officiating’'.’ 
j, G. Knox ® 

’> Bird, officiating 

j> u. Knox 

t’-’ P* officiating 
Lieutenant-Golonel J, ly 
Jolinstono ... 

^%?’„Bird, officiating 
MajorXl. T. M. Lang ... 

n* *S* officiating .”’ 

Mr J* E. Miller, officiating 

Major R. P. Nisbct 

„ R. Clarko . 

SJ"'y?Ta±'' - 
HliTKiSS*' ■" 

5, H. B. Beckett 

llieut C P Tu""*'’ i; 

Mr. H. B. offioiatiug 

Baron J. Bentinck .1 

Mr. H, B. Beckett,.. 


Date not known 
7tli October 1868 
2nd December 1868 
21st February 18/0 
15th March ,, 
1st July ,, 
3rd December ,, 

13 th March 18/1 
9th June ,, 
7th October 1873 
7tli November 1873 
14th April 1874 
: 15th September 187 
25th February 187(3 
: 4th November ,, 
20th December ,, 

■ 24th September 187 
12th November ,, 
21st December ,, 
9th August 1878 
Util November 
22nd „ 

24th April 1879 

18th June ,, 

1st August ,, 

ISth September ISSO 
18tli October 1880 
22nd January ISSl 

14th February „ 
21st April „ 

30th „ ;; 

30th September,, 
Slsfc October 
1st December ,, 
20th December ,, 
17th January 1882 
18th J uly ' 

18th September ,, 
7th July 1883 

8th November ,, 
12th April 1SS4 

20th November ,, 
2iul February 18$5 
[ 4th Juno ,, 

27th November 
3rd March 1886 

26tli April ,, 

27th July 
1st November ,, 

8th J unc 1888 
16th November 1888. 
21st I'ebruary 1890 . 
19th Juno 
10th August ,, 

2Ist October 1891 
17th November 1891. 
16th October 1893 . 
2nd November ,, . 
16th January 1893 . 
loth September ,, . 
18th October ,, . 


6tli October 1868. 
1st December ,, 
20th February 1870. 
14111 March 
30th June ,, 

2nd December ,, 
12tli March 1871. 

8th June ,, 

6th October 1873. 

6tli November ,, 
loth April 1874. 
14th September 1875. 
. 24th ^February 1876. 
3rd November ,, 
19th December ,, 
23rd September 1877. 

, 11th November ,, 

, 20th December ,, 
Sbh August 1^8. 

10th November ,, 
21st November ,, 
23rcl April 1879. 
17th June *, 

■ 31st July ,, 

17th September 1880. 
l/tli October ,, 
21st January ISSl. 
loth Februay ,, 

, 20th April ,, 
29th „ 

29th September ,, 
30th October *, 
30th November ,, 
19th December ,, 
i6th J anuary • 1882. 
17th July 
17th September ,, 

6th July 1883, 
7tli November ,, 
llth April 1884. 

19th November ,, 

1st February 1885. 

3rd June ,, 

26th November ,, 

2nd March 1886. 
25th April „ 

26th July ;; 

31st October ,, 

7th June 1888. 
15th November ,, 

20th February 1890. 
18th Juno ,, 

9th August ,, 

20th October 1891. 
16th November ,, 
15th Octoler 1892, 

1st November ,, 

15th January 189^ 
9th September „ 

17 th October „ 

Up to date. 
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THE PEOPLE. 

SECTION A.— STATISTICAL. 


is essentially 
as lOjOOO iu- 


The population of tlie Eawalpindi district 
ruralo There are no towns with as many 
liabitants^ except Eciwalpindi city, and not many large "villages. 
Tlirougliout tlie eastern portion of the district the houses of 
the agriculturists are scattered about over the cultivated area, 
and every village ’’ is formed of a large number of small 
hamlets, consisting of from one to fifty houses, and locally 
known as dhohs* This is particularly the case in the hilly 
parts of the district, in which clusters of even a dozen huts are 
rarely met with ; each family having its own set of buildings, 
dweliingdiouse, cattle sheds, &c., in the midst of its own fields. 

In the western part of the district the case is diffex’ent, 
and this is partly due to the greater wildness of the tract, the 
lawlessness of the people in past times, requiring the inliabi- 
tants to build their houses close to each other for the sake of 
mutual protection and also partly to the fact that there is not 
the same advantage to be gained from separation that there 
is in the more easterly parts, where the houses are distributed 
with the view of readily and easily obtaining a supply of 
manure for the fields adjoining them. In the hot dry tracts 
of the west there is not the same benefit to be got from placing 
manure on the fields, and there is not the same supply 
of cattle to provide it. 

These dhohs are found all over Murree, Kalmba, G-ujar 
Khan, and the greater part of the Eawalpindi talisil. They 
are never seen in Pindigheb or in Attock, and only occasionally 
in Fatelijang. 

The following table, extracted from the Census Eeport 
of 1881 and 1891, gives statistics on the subject of the dism- laHoT 
bution of population. 

1881. 1891. 


Chapter III, k. 


Statistical. 

Distribution 

popalation 


of 


Statistics of popu- 


r Porsous 

Percentage of total population v?lio live in villages < Males 

CPe males 

Average rar populatum per village ... 
xVverage total population per village and town 

Number of villages per 100 square miles 

Average distance from village to village, in miles 

r TnM firpa i popalatioa 

1 (, Kura.1 population 

Number of resident families per oocapied fVillages ... 
house M. ... ,.♦* ' -..I V. c. Towns ■ 

Number of persons per occupied house , ... 

Number of persons per rosideul family 


89*60 

87*92 

91*63 

449 

498 

34 

1*84 

169 

151 

541 

483 

433 

388 

1*59 

1*54 

8*19 

0*79 

5*13 

4.40 


89*04 

86*63 

91*87 

470 

526 

33 

1*88 

176 

157 

434 

387 

360 

321 

1*41 

1*25 

6*04 

5*60 

429 

447 
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The popnlatibn of the district is not migratory in cliarac- 
tei% blit owing to the large cantonments within its bounds 
and the length of x^ailway line, there is always a certain 
flaotnating population of coolies and laborers of all kinds and 
of military followers, and persons of a similar description. At 
the time the census of 1881 was taken the circumstances of the 
district were somewhat abnormal, and Mr. Steedman, then 
Settlement Officer, wrote on this point as follows : — 

have already alluded to the extraordinary demand for 
labor which work on the Punjab Northern State Railway and the 
transport arrangements in connection with the Kabul campaign 
had created at the time of the census ,* and consequently we find 
that, with the exception of Peshawar and Kohdt, where precisely 
similar circumstances Had produced an even greater demand, 
Rawalpindi takes from every district in the list. The immigra- 
tion is to the emigration as 349 to 100, yet 93 per cent, of 
the village population and 96 per cent, of the village females, are 
born in the district; while of the town of population only 52 per 
cent, of the persons and 44 per cent, of the males are indigenous. 
The fact is that, apart from the actual work in progress at the 
time of the census, the construction of the railway and the tem- 
porary fixing of its terminus, workshops, and head-quarters at 
Rawalpindi attracted an enormous foreign population, thenumber 
of souls in the town of Pindi itself having risen from 28,586 to 
52,975 since 1868. Moreover, a series of bad seasons had driven 
numbers of herdsmen with their cattle into the Murree hills in 
search of pasture. The large proportion of males among the 
immigrants shows how generally temporary the immigration is, 
and how never reciprocal. The figures for emigration are 
curious. The only districts to which emigrants have’gone from 
Pindi in any numbers are dhelum, Peshawar, Hazara and 
Kohat: that is to say, there is no emigration across the Salt 
Range. I have already pointed out that the Trans-Jhelum tract 
is hardly a part of India; and its people are so distinct in habits 
and race from the people of the plains that they decline to settle 
among the latter. The large immigration from the North-West- 
ern Provinces is due to the cantonments and movements of troops. 
That from Kashmir largely consists of famine-stricken fugitives 
attracted by the demand for labor. The immigrants from Afglian- 
istdn are chiefly Hazara coolies employed on the new railway, 
where was assembled a motley crew of Kashmiris, Hazaras, 
Pathans, Western Panjabis, Musalman Jats from the Reohna 
Doab, and Purbias from Oudh and the North-Western Provinces, 
almost exclusively males,’^ These remarks refer to the census 
of 1881. 

The total number of residents shown as having been born 
out of the district in 1881 was 91,768, of whom 67,514 were 
males and 24,254 females. The number of persons born in the 
district, but living in other parts of the Punjab, was shown as 
26,305> of whom 17^248 were males and 9,057 females^ The 
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figures given below stow tlie general distribution of the Chapter IIIj A- 

population by birth-place : — ■: — : . 

^ ^ ^ : ^ ' Statistical. 

, " ... ' " : MigratioB,,. a n d 

Proportion per mille of resident P0PtJi:.ATi0N. birth-place of popu- 

. .' : . lation, ■■■ 


Born in 

Eiiral population. 

Vf'han popnlation. 

Total population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 


Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

The district; ... 

! j 

906 

960 

932 

439 

:.i 

653 

517 

850 i 

935 ) 

888 

The province... 

969 , 

988 

977 

^24 

829 

762 

939 1 

975 

954 

India ... 

996 ! 

999 

998 

950 

982 

961 

991 

998 

993 

Asia ... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

958 

98,5 

9G8 

995 

909 

996 


The following -figures show the population o£ the dis-* increase and de- 
tricfc as it stood at the enumerations of 1855, 1868, 1881 and crease of population. 
1891 :~ 



Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Density 

per 

square 

mile. 

r 

i 1 

1855 ... 

553,760 

302,780 

250,904 

114 

1 

Act tJ ADS <1 

j 

1868 .h 

711,256 

384,286 

326,970 

140 

1881 

820,512 

449,287 

371,225 

160 

1 

1891 ... 

887,194 

478,457 

408,737 

176 

r 

1868 on 1855 ... 

128‘4 

126*9 

130-3 

128 

1 

Percentages ... 

1881 on 1868 ... 

115*4 

116*9 

113 5 

116 

i 

L 

1891 on 1881 ... 

108*1 

106*5 

110*1 

176 


The figures given for 1855 are probably not very trust- 
worthy, but it is quite certain that a very large increase of 
population has taken place since that date, due to the greatly 
increased security and prosperity of the tract, and to the gain 
by immigration consequent on the Ksibul War, and the con- 
struction of the North-W estern Eailway. 

The increase has been far greater in urban than in rural 
population, the increase since 1868 being 44 per hundred in the 
one case, and 15 per hundred in the other* Between 1881 and 
3891 the urban population increased by 14 percent, and the 
rural by 7 per cent. 
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For eacli talisll tlie increase since 18G8 is shown by tlie 
following figures : — 


Total 

POPULATION. 


Percentage 
of popuia- 

1868, 

1881. 

1891. 

tion 01 JoUi 
on that of 
1868. 

175,302 

211,275 

243,141 

139 

109,797 

138,752 

141,063 

128 

82,469 

87,210 

92,372 

112 

81,869 

39,198 

45,772 

143 

86,786 

103,581 

99,350 

115 

126,126 

133,390 

152,455 

121 

94,775 

107,100 

113,041 

110 

707,070 

820,512 

887,194 

125 


Eawalpindi 

Attoolv 


Pindigheb 
Gujar Khan 
Fatehjang 


Mr. Steedman wrote as follows on this part of the subject 
in liis Census Eeport of the district in 1881 : — 

In discussing the increase in population of each talisil the 
first requirement is a standard to measure that increase and to 
indicate whether it is normal or not. One gauge is the ayerage 
rate of increase for the distiict^ and another is in the case of 
each tahsil the ratio between the percentages of increase of 
males and females. Where the percentage increase of females 
is higher than that of males^ we may suspect that for some 
reason or other some corresponding number of the males has 
temporarily emigrated, and where the male percentage of 
increase is above the female it will probably be found that a 
male immigration has set in. Where a population of a given 
tract has not been subjected to the influence of emigration or 
immigration the percentages of the increase in males and 
females should agree, or only differ infinitesimally* 

In the Eawalpindi, Attock and Murree tahsils the percen- 

^ ^ ■■ '' ' tages of the increases 

population, 

male per- males and remalesj are 

-o. 1 centage sliowii in tabular form 

Total. Mal 6 , Female, overiemale. . .j .mi 

m the margin. The 
increase in the popu- 
Euwa^jinai ... 18 || 13 ^ 9 ’ latioii of all three 

Murree ... 20 23, 17 6 tahsils is high. The 

excess in the two first 

■ "V' ; V’ \ ’ tahsils is due chiefly 

to the influx of able’-bodied men from every quarter in quest 
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of employnieni}. At the time the census was taken^ there were 
very large bodies of daily laborers employed on Railway Chapter IILJ 
works in both talisils. The largest number was in the Attock — ; 

talisil, engaged on heavy cuttings beyond Haji Shah and near Statistical, 

the Haro bridge. Hence we find the male percentage so much increase < 
higher than the female percentage of increase in this tahsil. ° 

The laboi'ers were a motley orew^ Kashmiris^ Hazaras, Patlians, 

Western Punjab Muhammadans, Jats from the Rechna Doab, 
and Hindnstams from Oiidh and the North-West Provinces. 

Most of these had left their women behind. 

In Murree the cause of the influx of strangers was differ- 
ent. The census was taken in February. The rains of 1880 
were a failure in the greater portion of the EAwalpindi and 
Kahuta tahsils, and almost entirely in Gujar Khan. This defi- 
ciency was followed by, 1 fancy, the driest cold weather the 
district ever experienced. There was hardly a drop of rain 
from September until the end of February, after the census 
had been taken. Consequently all the cattle had been driven 
up into the Murree hills for grazing. With each village drove 
a few able-bodied zainmdars went, leaving their women and 
children at home. I was in camp in Southern Kahuta and 
across Gujar Khan during the end of February and the beginning 
of March, and everywhere I heard the same tale; ^Half the 
cattle have died of hunger, the other half have been taken to the 
hills. ^ In fact so large a number of strangers had penetrated 
into the hills by the 18th February, that special measures had 
to be taken for their enumeration. 

^^In Gujar Khan only is there a considerable excess in the 
female percentage of increase over the male. This tahsil bad 
suffered most from drought, and of all has least waste and 
grazing land. It lost, therefore, proportionately more of its 
inhabitants. Most had gone to the hills with cattle, but not a 
few had wandered north into Rawalpindi and Attock in search 
of labor. In Pindigheb and Fatehjang the male and female ^ 

percentages of increase are nearly equal. Both these tahsils 
had better harvests than Gujar Khan. Some parts of Fateh- 
jang were very bad, but along the Sohana and elsewhere the 
crops were good. The rabi crops in Pindigheb wex^e the best in ' 

the district, taking them all round. In Attack and Rawalpindi 
the abnormal increase in population is due chiefly to a foreign 
and temporary element. In Fatehjang, Pindigheb and Murree 
population has increased rapidly, as there has been and is 
greater room for expansion than in the other tahsils, Kahuta, 
with the exception of barren hills, and Gujar Khan, are very 
nearly fully oultiv<ated, and possess but little room for an in- 
crease in the agriculbin-al population. In neither is there any 
urban population,’^ 

Table No. XI shows the total number of births and Births and deat 
deaths registered in the district for the five years from 1881 
to 1885, 
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The distribution of ttie total 



1889. 

1890. ' 

1891. 1 1892. 

1 ■ 

1893. 

Males 

1‘7 

16 

17 18 

16 

Females 

15 1 

IF 

15 17 

14 

Persons 

32 

1 

30 

33 33 

30 


The figures below show 
since 1889 calculated on the population of the year 


deaths from fever for these 
five years over the 
twelve months of the 
year is sh o wn i n 
Tables Nos. SI A and 
SIB. The annual 
birth-rates per 
calculated on the po- 
pulation of 1891 5 are 
given in margin. 

the annual death-rates per 7mlh 


The 


registration 


is still imperfect^ 


though 


it 


1 

1889. 

1890. 1 

1891. 

1 

1892. 

1893. 

i 

Males 

19 

21 

15 

1 22 1 

, 14 

Females 

I 18 

38 

14 

1 20 ^ 

I 12 

Persons 


j 39 

29 

42 

2G 


improving 


is yearly 
but the 
figures always fall 
short of the facts^ and 
the fluctuations pro- 
bably G 0 r r e s p ond^ 
allowing for a regular 
increase due to im- 
proved registratioB 
fairly, closely with the 
actual flnctuations in the births and deaths. The historical 
retrospect which forms the first part of Chapter III of the 
Census Report of 1881, and especially the annual chronicle from 
1849 to 1881, which will be found at page 56 of that report, 
throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details as 
to birth and death-rates in individual towns as are available 
will be found in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of 
the several towns in Chapter YI. 

Age, sex and civil The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given 
condition. in great detail in Tables lY to YII of the Census Report of 

1881. Table YII attached to this report gives the numbers of the 
sexes by religions. The limitation to be placed on age statistics 
have been very fully discussed in Chapter YII of the Census 
Report, and it is not necessary to go over this ground here. 

The following figures show the distribution by age of every 
10,000 of population according to the. figures of the census of 
1881 and 1891:— 

1881. 


, ■■■ 

0~1 

1-3 

"2-3 


, ' '"4-5 '.; 

0-5..;; 

5-10 ‘ 

10—15 

15-20 

'Persons'' 

268 

147 

250 

'''315:.. 

360 

1,340 

1,51S 


832 

Males V. ..V:' 

260 

130 

229 

294 

345 

'1,2,37 

1,486 

1,178 

821 

Females 

200 

167 : 

276 

343 

378 

1,443 

1,557 . 

1,063 

846 


20~2^ 

25-30 

30-35 

,35-40;:: 

40-45 


50 — 55 

55—60 

Over 60 

Persons • 

873- " 

860 ' 

h.'..^-923 


606 

800 

416 

141 

552 

Males ... 

860 

870 


'■527: :i 


313 

427 

147 

571 

Females ... 

: 888 

848 

893 

477 

617 ' 

303 

403 

134 

539 
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1891. 



Under 

one 

year. 

One 

yetar. 

Two 

years. 

Throe 

years. 

Four 

years. 

Total 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

Persons 

302 

■ - . ■ ■ 

273 

322 

339 

331 

1,627 

1,486 

964 , 

1,039 

Males ... 

344 1 

257 

30G 

329 

320 

1,656 

1,488 

, 1,019 

906 

Females 

1 385 ■ 

2U0 

343 ' 

351 

343 

1,711 

1,484 

1 898 

1,089 


20-24 

26-29 

30-34 

36-39 

40-44 

45-49 

1 50—54 

55—59 1 

60 & over 

Persons... 

879 

996 ; 

709 

684 • 

323 

428 

' 174 

312 

363 

Males 

88G 

984 ! 

728 

683 

345 

431 

1S6 

319 

380 

Females 

872 1 

1»011 

686 

688 

331 

423 

163 

303 

343 


On the subject of the relation of the number of males to 
the number of females Mr. Steedraan, Settlement OfiBcei', 
wrote : — 


the total population of the district there are 55 men to 
45 women in every hundred souls; classified according to 
religion, the variations are more marked. While in every 
hundred of the Muhammadans we find 54 men to 46 women, 
in the case of Christians the ratio is 76 to 24, and of Hindus 61 
to 39. There are 58 Sikh males to 42 females, and the same 
ratio prevails among Jains and Saraogis. 

The proportion of males to females is novr somewhat 
larger than it was found to be in 1868, and this is probably due 
to the presence of a large body of foreign males in the distinct 
attractedby the demand for labor of the last year. Compared with 
the provincial ratio (45*52), the divergence is extremely small. It 
is only in the case of Hindus that the male ratio is noticeably high. 
It is now higher (61) than it was (58) in 1868 in this district. I 
am not able to give any explanation on the point. Infanticide is, 
as far as I know so to speak, unknown in the district. Perhaps 
the resultant ratio may have been effected by the presence of a 
number of down-country Hindus working as coolies on the rail- 
way and in other miscellaneous employments, but this is a mere 
conjecture, and in any case the effect wonld be but slight. Some 
weight is given to this view by the fact that the number of 
Hindu males is much higher in the Rawalpindi and Attock tahsils 
in proportion to the females than in any other, Murree excepted ; 
and in Murree the Hindu population is inconsiderable. The ratio 
between Muhammadan males and females is remarkably steady 
throogli all the tahsils of the district. The highest male ratio is 
56 in Attock, the lowest 50 in Gajar Khan, and the district ratio 
is 54 in the 100. souls, I give below the district ratios per 
10,000 



Hiiwliis. 

Sikbs. 

Jains, &Q, 

Mubamma* 

dans. 

Cbristiaxis. 

Males 

6,089 

S,826 

5,760 

5,381 

7,596 

Females 

3,911 

4,1?5 

! 4.240 

! ' 

4,619 

2,404 
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Chapter lilt census, tlie large 

—"“ proportion of children excited sotn© attention. The proportion 

Statistical. ^ was so much larger than those obtaining in Earopean selected 
Age, sex and civil countries that doubts were thrown on the accixracy of the returns 
condition. while others maintained that the custom of early mar- 

riages prevalent in India, coupled with the fact that almost every 

woman married, was a sufficient reason for the excess. The 
results of this census clearly indicate that almost every woman 
who arrives at puberty (29 out of 20) is married, that of males 
who reach the age of fifteen, three out of four are maiuned, and 
also that there are certainly more children in India than in 
European countries. According to the returns children under 
fifteen in this district are 40 per cent, of the total population, 
which does not really differ from the results of 1 868 census/’ 
The number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes 
is shown below. The decrease at each successive enumeration 
is almost certainly due to greater accuracy of enumeration. 
In the census of 1881 and 1891 the number of females 
per 1,000 males in the earlier years of life was found to be as 
given below. The figures for civil condition are given in 
Table No. X, which shows the actual number of single, married 
and widowed for each sex in each i^eligion, and also the 
distribution by civil condition of the total number of each sex in 
each age-period. 


Population. 

Villages. 

TO 

gs 

o 

cr^ 

Total. 






( 1855 

1 

1 

... 

5,468 

All religions 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... <18G8 


... 

5,403 






f 1881 

5,3^3 

5,300 

5,476 

Hindus ,,, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 1881 

,^,850 

6,440 

6,080 

Sikhs ... 

... 

... 


... 

... 1881 

5,609 

7,052 

5,825 

Jains 

... 

... 

... 


... 1881 

... 

... 

5,760 

Musalmans 

... 

... 

... ■ 

... 

... 1881 

5,328 

6,168 

6,381 

Christians 




... 

... 1881 

... 

I 7,676 

. 7,596 


All religions. 
Hindus 
Sikhs ... 
Jains 

Musalmana 

Christiana 


*•» 

1891 

5,247 1 

6,581 

5,393 

'• * .**• «•« 

... 1891 

1 5,379 

6,361 

5,829 



... 1891 

1 5,319 

7,327 ' 

5,706 

... ... ... 

1891 

o 

O 

O 

5,493 

5,563 

... ... 

... 1891 

6,236 

1 6,456 

5,309 

... ♦.» «♦# ' 

... ... 1891 

7,429 

1 8,164 

8,156 
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Infirmity. 

IMales. 

Females. 

Insane 

4 

3 

Blind ... ... 

17 , 

IS 

Deaf and dumb 

14 

12 

Leprous 

■ 5 

3 


deaf-mutes, and lepers in 
tlie district ineacli religion; 
The proportions per 10,000 
of eitlier sex for each of 
these infirmities are shown 
in the margin. Tables Nos. 
XII to XVA of the 


Census Report for 1891 give further details of the age and caste 
of the infirm. The figures call for no general remark. 

The figures given below show the composition of the European ai 
Christian population, and the respective numbers who returned ^Ji-'iraBian popnlatio 
their birth-place and their language as European. They are 
taken from Tables A, B, X and XI of the Census Report 
for 1891. Figures for 1881 are given for sake of comparison : — 



Details, 


f European and Ameri- 2,^!7l 817 8,588 5,571 l,12d 6,697 

Hacks op cans. 

Christian j Eurasians 59 65 124 95 99 194 

POPDLA- Native Cliristians ... 73 37 110 129 85 214 

TION. 

Total Christians ... 2,903 93 9 8,822 5,795 1,310 7,105 

r English 2,632 836 3,468 5,655 1,222 6,877 

I Other European Ian- 35 15 50 10 15 26 

Language ^ guages. 

1 Total European 2,667 831 3,518 3,665 1,237 6,902 

languages. 

f British Isles 2,343 482 2,825 4,949 475 5,424 

Birth- 1 Other European conn- 23 9 32 67 12 69 

PLACE, j tries. 


Total European 2,366 491 2,857 1 5,006 

countries. I 


5,655 

1,222 

6,877 

10 ' 

15 

26 

5,665 

1,237 

6,902 
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Cliapter III, B. But tlie figures for tlie races of ObristianSj wbicb are dls« 
TT* cussed in Part YII of Chapter IV of the Census fieport of 1881 
Eeiigions- Yevj untrustworthy; and it is certain that many who were 

Euras^u^popuktioif Eurasians returned themselyes as Europeans. The figures 
'for European birth-place are also incomplete, as many Euro- 
peans made entries, probably names of villages and the like, 
which, though they were almost certainly English, could not be 
identified, and were therefore classed as doubtful and un- 
specified/^ The number of troops stationed in the district is 
given in Chapter VC and the distribution of European and 
Eurasian Christians by tahsils is shown in Table No. Vll. 


SECTION B.— RELIGIONS. 

Statistics and local The'rural population of the district is mainly Musalman. 

urban population which is of little importance, compared to 
the rural, as the total number is small, is more equally divided. 
According to the Census Report of 1891, 91 per cent, of 
the rural population are Musalmaos. The immense majority of 
these are Sunnis. A few of the Gakhars are Shias but not 
many ; Hindus are chiefly Brahmans or Banias. 


The following table shows the distribution by i^eligions of 
every 10,000 of the rural, urban and total population of the 
district : — 


Beligiow. 

Rural population. 

Urban population. 

Total population. 

Hindu ... 

573 

3.911 * 

'■ DSD' 

Bikh 

280 

544 

SiO 

Jain 

... 

87 

10 

Musalmdn 

9,14G 

4.728 1 

8,661 

Christian ... 

1 

724 

80 


The religions of the principal castes are given in Table No, 
IX and will also be noticed when each table comes under dis- 
cussion. 


ChristiaB Missions. There is a thriving American Presbyterian Mission in 
Rawalpindi, an account of which is quoted here from a note 
kindly supplied by the Manager of the Mission Schools :~ 

Some Notes oh the Mission Woek in Rawalpindi, 

The American Presbyterian Mission at Rilwalpindi was 
established in the spring of the year 1856; In the spring of 1892, 
by a mutual arrangement between the mission bodies in this 
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country and tlie governing Boards in America^ the property Chapter III> B- 
and the control of the mission work here was transferred to -o 
the American United Presbyterian Mission. The mission pre- 
mises are stituated on the north of the river Leh just in issions. 

front of the Municipal garden. The mission force should 
normally consist of at least two ordained and two lady mission- 
aries. But owing to removals on account of sickness in 
different parts of oar mission field in the Punjab^ the force 
here is reduced to one ordained missionary. This unsatisfactory 
state of things will be changed as soon as missionaries can be 
brought out from America. There are three native Bible 
women, four Christian teachers, one book -seller and four cate- 
chists. Outstation work has been opened at Gnjar Khan and 
Bassali, two catechists being located at each place. 

The Christian community connected with the mission num- 
bers 82 of all ages. Of the adults 38 are communicants. The 
church is the first building on the right hand side of the road 
leading from the sadr bazar as it entei’s the city. On the same 
side of this road and next to the church are the Mission School 
compound and bnildings. The compound has ample room for 
athletic sports and the school boys take great interest both 
in foot-ball and cricket. The school buildings comprise twenty- 
seven class rooms, and a fine hall, 64' X 27' in extent. By an 
arrangement of folding screens eight large class rooms can be 
thrown into, connection with this hall if required. 

The following is a list of the schools of the mission with the 
numbers of their pupils : — 

I. — Boys^ Schools, 


College (teaching to F. A. Examination) ... 

... 20 

pupils. 

City Main High School 

... 663 

jj 

j, Branch School ... 

... 129 

3 > 

Sadr Bazar Branch School ... i.* 

... 211 

■ 

Total 

... 1,023 

; ■ ■:» ■' 


IL — GirW Schools, 

These schools are three in number, teaching up to the 
Upper Primary Standard, and have a total attendance of 
210 pupils. 

Ill, — Sabbath Schools, 

(1) For Christians, one school ... ... ... 35 pupils. 

(2) For non-Chnstians, four schools ... ... 05 „ 

The total cost of the boys’ schools for the year ending 31st 
November 1893 was Bs. 20,477^8-7* This expenditure is met 
by income from : — 

1. Provincial and Municipal Funds. 

2, Foes from pupils. 

3* Mission funds. 
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The increase of the boys^ scliools for the year ending 31st 
November 1893 was as follows : — 

‘ " 1..-' In pupils— 

(1) Main School ... ... ... ... ... ... 28 

(2) Branches ... ... .. ... ... ... 54 


Total 


2. In fees — 

(1) Main School 

(2) Branches 


Total 


... 82 

Es. a. p. 

128 2 0 
173 9 6 

301 11 G 


Result of Government Exminations. 


Univ’ersity Entrance Examination 


University Middle School Exam 
nation 


High SchooL 

( in 1893, 22 passed out of 35 candidates. 
Jin 1894, 26 „ , 

( in 1893, 24 „ , 


( in 1891, 58 
^ in 1893, 69 
I in 1894 
S in 1893, 89 
i in 1894 * 


33 

GO 

63 

125 

132 


Upper Primary Examination 
Lower Primary Examination 

Work among Ls'pers, 

A contribution is received from the Mission for Lepers/' 
and a catechist is employed who labors among the inmates of 
the leper asylum which is maintained by Government not far 
from Rawalpindi city. 

Booh and Tract Distribution, 

A bookshop is maintained in one of the main bazars of the 
city, and the book-seller also takes his stock of books around 
to the different parts of the station. The number of Bibles, 
Testaments and portions, as well as of other religious books and 
tracts, sold every month is very satisfactory. Most of the 
stock of books are vernacular, but a few English boobs are also 
carried. 

New Work Proposed, 

An effort is being made to procure land in or near the 
Murree bazar for a preaching place, and it is proposed to open 
a sub-station there as soon as a satisfactory worker to take 
charge can be arranged for. 

The mission has a house near the church building in 
Rawalpindi city in which it is hoped that a charitable dispen- 
sary will be opened ere long. 

There are few peculiar Hindu sects to be found in the 
district, and there are no special peouliaiuties of religious 
belief to be noted. A short account of the Kukas or Jagrasis 
is given further on. 

^ These examinations not helcl as yet this year. 
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The rural population is nearly all Musalman as mentioned 
above, but tliey are neither very strict in following the tenets 
of their religion, nor> except as regards the Sikhs, are they 
very fane«ticaL The intense hatred which subsists between 
some of the Musalmans and Sikhs in this district is probably 
more to be attributed to the severity of Sikh rule and the 
extortionate character of their assessments, which are not yet 
forgotten, than to religious animosity. On the other hand, the 
Sikhs fully reciprocate the sentiment of hatred, and on their 
part it is mostly due to the fanaticism of some of their leaders. 

The Sikhs of the district are not very numerous, hut are of 
considerable importance^ and the spiritual head of the Potho- 
war Sikhs, Baba Khem Singh, has his head-quarters at Kallar 
in the Kahuta tahsil, where he has built himself a palace. 
There are no other religious sects requiring special notice. 

Table No. V*II gives the numbers in each tahsil and the 
whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the 
census of 1891, and Table No. XLXII gives the same information 
for towns. 

Further information on the subject can be found in the 
Census Eeport, Tables Nos. Ill, III A, IIIB. 

The Kuka sect owe their origin to a Sikh who 
resided in Hazro in the Attook tahsil, in the time of Eanjit 
Singh. One Dal Singh, Arora, of Hazro, had two sons, Balik 
Singh and Mana Singh. There was at that time a Sikh fort 
in Pirdad, a village adjoining Hazro, and a Sikh official had 
his office in Hazro, and the garrison of the fort and all the 
officials connected with Banki Eai, the Sikh Civil Officer in 
charge at Hazro, got their supplies from Dal Singh’s sons, 
Bliai Balik Singh professed the Sikh religion, and obtained 
the name of a wise and holy man, and became a teacher among 
the people, and many of the Sikh garrison of Pirdad became 
his disciples, and others from the neighbourhood also began to 
look up to him as their spiritual adviser and head. This 
garrison was moved down southwards, including in it one Earn 
Singh, belonging to a village in Ludhiana, He, too, was a 
disciple of Balik Singh, and spread his doctrines wherever he 
went. After the Sikh power passed away Balik Singh continued 
to teach at Hazro and built a place of reception there, where 
Iris disciples and friends assembled to hear him teach. He died 
at the age of 70 in 1863 and was buried at Hazro. Earn Singh 
returned to Hazro two years before the death of Balik Singh and 
obtained his permission to instruct the people in Ms doc- 
trines. Many joined the sect, and in time the Kuka outbreak 
took place in 1873. Earn Singh was arrested and sent to 
Sangoon. Balik Singh left no son ; his brother, Mana Singh, 
left two, of whom one, Khair Singh, has succeeded to B41ik 
Singh’s position as apostle of the sect of which as it is now 
characteristic, that its disciples are strictly enforced not to 
reveal the tenor of its teaching. The sect is not called 
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Klikas in Rawalpindi, but Jagrasi. In Sialkot they call 
tbemselyes Nam-dhari ; further south round Amritsar they 
have got the name of Kukas, from their habit of reading 
their sacred books with great vehemence, wagging their heads 
the while until they became unconscious of their actions, when 
they commence shouting hu M whence the name Ktika. 
This sect I'ecognise Guru Nanak as the chief Sikh priest j 
further south the Kukas are all followers of Guru Govind Singh 
only* For an account of the Kuka Branch the Final 
Report of the Ludhiana district at pages 56 and 57 may 
be consulted. The Jagrfeis do not attempt to conceal that they 
belong to the sect, as the Settlement Officer of Ludhiana states 
is the case with the Kukas. 

The Bhabras are a small trading class of Rawalpindi; 
who, though very small in number, deserve passing mention. 
They are willing to do all kinds of work, and are all well-to-do. 
They only number 800 souls all told, but are divided into 9 
tribes. Their most remarkable characteristic is their custom 
of undergoing long voluntary fasts, ranging from 6 to 10 
days, during which they are said to eat nothing and only 
to drink water. They will not eat flesh or drink wine, and 
are very careful not to destroy animal life in their food and 
drink. They usually wear red ^^pagris^^ (turban), whatever 
their age, and generally some jewelry. They are one of the 
innumerable small Hindu sects of India, and form a somewhat 
remarkable little colony in Rawalpindi. No other Hindu sects 
deserve separate notice. 

The superstitions of the people here, as elsewhere in 
this country, are very numerous and complex ,* and any com- 
plete account of them would take months to wx’ite, and the 
necessary information years to collect. 

The Ghakhars are probably the most superstitious of all 
the Musalman tribes, the Hindus more so by far than the 
Muhammadans. 

The common forms of superstitions are found .here as 
elsewhere ; it is held unlucky to start on a journey northwards 
on Tuesday or Wednesday ; Mondays and Fridays are lucky 
days to commence such a journey. It is bad to start south- 
wards on Thursday ; good on W ednesday, 

Mangal Budh na jaeye pahar, Jitib^zi aeye bar’’ Do 

not go northwards on Tuesday or Wednesday, for if you 

succeed it will still end in loss^’) is the popular proverb on 
this subject. 

You should not go east on Monday or Saturday, but 
should choose Sunday or Tuesday, if possible ; for journeys 
westward, Sundays and Thursdays are'bad, Mondays and Satur- 
days are good. On starting on a journey it is fortunate to 
meet some one carrying water, to meet a sweeper, a dog, a 
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woman witli a cliiM, a Khatri, a maideny all kinds of flowers, Chapter III. E- 
a mdli (gardener), a donkey^ a Raja, a korse-man, a vessel of 7 ‘ 7 - 

milk, curds, aliij vegetables, sugar or a drum {noikdra), Eeligions- 

Superstitions. 

It is considered unlucky to- meet a. Braliman, a Mullan, a 
man with a bare bead, any person weeping, smoking fire, a 
crow flying towards one, a widowed woman, a broken vessel 
in a personas band, a cat, a gardener with an empty basket, a 
goat or a cow or any black animal, a snake or an empty gharrah 
carried along. To bear the sound of crying or to bear a 
person sneesie while on a journey is most unfortunate. This 
last will almost always occasion at least a delay in a journey. 

It is not easy without much more careful enquiry than a Set* 
tlement Officer cfrn'^find time for, to give any satisfactory reason 
for these superstitions : meeting water at starting is considered 
lucky, because water is much prized ; sweepers are bumble, 
honest and useful ; dogs are faithful, and so on. Brahmans 
are seldom seen without their asking for something ; Mullans 
are unlucky to meet for much the same reason. 

Zamindars will not commence ploughing on Sundays or 
Tuesdays. It is considered very unlucky for a cow to calve 
in Bhadon, for a mare to drop a foal in Sawan, a buffalo tO’ 
calve in Magh,,a cat to have kittens in Jetli, a donkey to have 
a faol in Sawan, a camel to have young in Baisakh, a goat to- 
have a kid in Poh, or a dog to have pups in Ohet^ If any 
of these things happens in any household the Brahman or 
Mullan is at once consulted as to what should be done, and the- 
prescriptions always include a fee to the person consulted, in 
some shape or other. To hear a horse neighing in the day- 
time is unlucky.. Hindus greatly dislike to have a child bom 
in Katifc. 

Lucky days,, depending, usually on. the state of ' the moon, 
are recognized here as elsewhere.. Charms and spells to ward 
off evils from, and to. cui*e the diseases of, meu; and cattle are 
commonly believed in and are highly esteemed, by both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. Only the Pathans of the district 
appear to care for none of these things. 

A very cnrious instance of imposture and credulity occurred ^vindle. 

in the Rawalpindi district in the year 1879,. known always 
as the Hafiz^S swindle.’^ A man of the name' of Shah Zaman, 
an Admdl Ghakhar of the Nauroz Khan Branchy of Manza 
Nara. of tahsil Kahuta, was the hero of the late swindle. He 
owned land paying Rs. 6-14-Oper annum, and had no brothers. 

He was born in Ghet 1 9 1 5 =' .March 1859; and when 3 years 
old became blind after an attack of small-pox, and began to 
learn at the Masjid and committed to memory 5 out of the 
30 Siparahs of the Quran, and then gave it up ; but by this 
means he acquired the title of He then went and 

became the pupil of a fakir of Beor, tahsil Kahuta, known as 
S4in Pateh-nlla, Fakir Naushahi/^ a man of no note. In the 
end of 1879 our Hafiz wont and settled in Mauaa Lulihal, tahsil 
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Chapter III, B. Gujav KhaH;, where he had relatives, and there he keptafortj 
— day's fast, and became known through this and began to attract 

EeHgions. disciples, giving out that he could obtain their desires for them, 
swindle. ^^Patever they might be, discover stolen property, &c. A 
zamindar of Dokhua had some jewels stolen from his house;, 
lie came to the Hafiz and offered him quarter of the value if 
he could discover his jewels. They had not been discovered 
wP.en the zamindar went to the thana and reported him as a 
jddugar (sorcerer), and said that he had taken Es, 5- to 
'discover the jewels. The case was sent up and investigated by 
Salig Earn, Extra Assistant Commissioner. Sardar Bakar 
Khan, Rais, of Mator,. and Mirza Hashmat Ali Khan of Nara 
came in and represented him to be a poor |ind blind and in- 
offensive man. In absence of proof against him he was released ,* 
and he then gave out that God had brought about his 
release in order that he might help his impoverished MusaU 
man brethren who were now so much indebted and in tlie 
hands of money-lenders, and declared that he was going to 
clear off their debts. He accordingly announced that for every 
rupee brought to him he would return five I’upees. Some* 
zamindars of Lulihal brought in a few rupees and received the 
promised return. The news soon spread and rupees began to 
pour in. Atfirstthe promised return was always made until 
crowds began to assemble daily with rupees for the Hafiz, who^ 
then made one Fateh Jang,, of SukliO', his Miinshi at Be. 1 per 
day, and began to enter the amounts paid in and to -announce 
more distant dates for their return four-fold. Then he soin* 
moned Nadar Ali, Gakhar of Doberan, his relative,, to come and 
also act as his Munshi. For some time the money was regularly 
repaid two-fold, three-fold, as even four-fold as at fiii’st announ- 
ced. The Hafiz always making the returns with his own hand, 
and he began to be looked upo<n as a Wali." He used to sit 
at night on his bed and throw rupees up against the roof the- 
people outside heard this, and it was spread about that God- 
rained down rupees upon the Hafiz every night. When he- 
had got a large number of rupees collected from believers, 
Bakar Khan, Garwal, of Mator (since murdered), Alirza Hash- 
mat Khan, Gakhar, of Nara, and Hashmat Ali Khan of Lehri, 
all of tahsil Kahuta, took away the Hafiz with them, first to 
Mator, where he received many more rupees ; and Faiz Talab 
of Ndra was made a third Munshi. The Hafiz then moved on 
to Nara, and commenced to build a masonry house.. It then 
began to be reported that when any one brought rupees to 
give to the Hafiz, the three Rais mentioned above took ten per 
cent, for themselves fiirst. This still left such a margin of 
profit that rupees continued to be poured in. The Hafiz then 
took to veiling his face and saying long prayers. He appeared 
to take no thought of his rupees. People sent their daughters 
to him with money, and it was said that he had given money 
to poor people to marry their daughters. Then the Hafiz 
married in Mauza Lulihal himself, and then betrothed himself 
to a woman of Doberto; hut before this second marriage could 
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come offj tlie bubble burst* BabhsH Khusbwakt Rai^ a Kliatri 
of Kallar, made a report of his prooeediugs^ and a warrant was 
issued for bis arrest, but notice readied the Ha6z and his three 
Musahibs/^ as Bakar Khan, Hashmat Ali>and Hashmat Khan 
were called, who were then at Nara, before it could be cvcecuted, 
Mild it is reported that they cleared off with all the money ^ 
Mir7,a Hashmat Ali getting, according to common report, which 
rests on no foundation of proof, Bs* 7,000, Bd?:ar Khan, Bs. 
8,000, Mirza Thdnu, nephew of the H48z, Rs. 12,000, Hashmat 
Khan, Rs. 7,000, Mirza Thann of Lulihal, Rs. 4,000, Nadar Ali 
Munshi, Rs. 20,000, Fateh Jang, Munshi, Rs. 8,000, Jama Khan, 
of Maira, Rs. 2,000. Of course this is all hearsay, and is merely 
given as the gossip of the country side, forming part of the 
story. The father of the Hafiz is also said to have buried a 
quantit}?' of money. Debts were certainly paid off by some of 
those concerned about this period in a wonderful way. At 
Lulihal, a box containing Rs, 25,000 was said to be in posses- 
sion of the relatives of the Hafiz, and that they buried it in a 
field whence it wms stolen by an outsider. Many persons were 
nearly, if not absolutely, ruined by this swindle, having sold 
and mortgaged their property to bring money to the Hafiz. 

When the Deputy Inspector of Police, with the warrant 
from Kahuta, reached Nara, he arrested the Hafiz, and his 
three associates. No money was found in any of their houses. 
Before the arrest, Nadar Ali^s friends had placed Rs. 4,000 with 
Ram Dial, and Rs. 2,960 with Khazana, goldsmith, in deposit, 
both of Doberan ; and also buried some money in a field in a 
degcha (cauldron), which was discovered and dug up, but nothing 
was found in Nadar Ali^s houses. All the parties were sent up 
for trial, and the trial cost all the accused, according to common 
report, a very large sum of money in legal and also in illegal 
ways- The result was finally that the Hafiz was imprisoned for 
one year and a half for his impudent and daring swindle ; 
Nadar Ali for 2| years ; Barman Ali, father of the Hafiz, for six 
months ; Sirdar Bakar Khan for six months; Hashmat Khan, of 
Lehri, for six months. Mirza Hashmat Ali was not convicted. 
Bakar Khan and Hashmat Khan were released on appeal, and 
their sentences quashed. Hashmat Ali died in prison; the rest 
served their times and were then released. 

The Hafiz lost nearly all he had got during the progress of 
the trial, being made to- pay freely in all directions. The com- 
mon saying on the subject was — 

Mal-bharam bfid, 

Baja-i-haram raft, 

His ill-gotten gains have gone in the same way as they were 
acquired/^) 

The Hafiz after his release remained three or four years in 
his home, and then went to Mauza SohSwa, tahsil Chakwal, in 
jhelum, where he began the same game again ; but when he had 
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got Es* 2j000 together, he was again arrested and pnt into 
Chapter III, B- prison on a furtlier sentence of two years* imprisonment in the 
Reli^n? Jhelum jail. He was released On account of the Qaeen*s Jubilee, 
Hafiz’s swindle Subject for clemency. The 

following is a song made up in the district on the whole case, 
which is still commonly sung in the Tillages in wMch the Hafis 
was best 'known : — 

SONG OF THE. HAFIZ. 


I: Ganna kamade da adh-lakkon tarutiai, 

Mai logan da us zori latiai. 

The sugar-cane has been broken in two,. 

He greatly robbed the people. 

2. Hafiz Nare da Mehro ti bhuliai, 

Mkl logan da kassi wich ruliai. 

Hafiz of Nara was enchanted by a woman (Mehro);, 

The money was thrown into the ravines., 

8. Wall I Wall I Hafiz dian kamaian, 

Main ta kari pazeban paian. 

Hafiz’s performance was good, 

I came to wear bracelets and anklets.. 

2Vofe.~-(Thk is supposed to l&e Mehyo’s remark.) 

4*. Hatiz Nare da pia rori kntdai, 

Mai logan da us zori lutiai. J 

Hafiz is pounding kaiikar,. 

He s^yindied the people grossly, and stripped them.’ 

Note , — (This is an allnsion to hard labor in the Jail). 

5. Main ta na win nath gliarai, 

Oh bhi Hafiz de kam ai. 

I caused to be shaped a new nose-ring, 

That was lost in Hafiz’s swindle too. 

Note,— (The lamentation of a woimu who gave her jeweli'y to the Hafiz.,). 

6. Main ta iiawin gharM wali , 

Oh bhi Hafiz piohche gali , 

I got made a new ear-ring , 

That was also lost for Hafiz’s sake.. 

7. Hafiz phas gia par-desi ,, 

Us di kaun gawahi desi. 

Hafiz, a helpless fellow,, is put into prison , 

None there is to give evidence in his favor-. 

Note,— (This may be taken as^ sympathetic- or sarcastic). 

8. Main aj ghar^ian karian,. 

Gallan ja Sarkarecharhian. 

I got bracelets made to-day, 

But the matter came to the notice of the authorities. 

9. Sun ke Hafiz dian auliaian, 

Logan zaminan gahne pMan. 

They heard that the Hafiz was “ wali,” 

They mortgaged their lands (^. e., mortgaged their lands 
to give to the H§»fiz to get a double return) . 
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There is a good deal more, but this will suffice as a specimen. Chapter III, B- 

When rain fails for any considerable period, and the people Eeligions* 
are threatened with drought or famine, they proceed to invoke inrocation of rain, 
rain in some of the following ways 

t. They take grain, collecting a little from each house and 
place it in a vessel of water and boil it, and then take it to a 
Ichanhah or masjid, and after prayer divide it among all present, 
and in Attock they also pass round confectionery and sweet 
breads. 

II. Men and women collect together, and repair and clean 
up the ma/yid! and pray there. 

III. A boy is taken, and his face blackened and a stick put 
into his hand. He then collects all the other children, and they 
go round begging from every house and calling out^ 

Aulia ! Manila ! Minh harsa, 

Sadi kothi dane pa ; 

Chiriye de munh pani pa ; 

and whatever gram they collect they boil and divide. 

IV. Men, women, boys and girls collect together and fill 
a g/iarafe with water, mud, cow-dung and similar things, and, 
choosing out the most quarrelpme person in the village, 
they fling this gharoh into his or her house ,* upon this 
a violent quarrel immediately takes place. The idea being 
that the Almighty, seeing to what straits they are reduced, will 
send down rain, 

V. Men and women fill gharahs with water and take them 
and pour them over some holy person and bathe and wash him 
telling him to pray for rain. 

VI. Boys and girls are collected together : two dolls are 
dressed up as a man and a woman, and then they all say, 

Ouddi gvdda margia : and they then burn them with small 
sticks and lament their death saying : — 

Guddi gudda saria 
Was mian kalia; 

Guddi gudda pitta, 

Was mian chittia ; 

Kale patthar , chitte ror, 

Baddal pia giranwen kol ; 

Which may be translated thus— - 

Dolls we burnt to ashes down, 

Black cloud ! soon come down ; 

Dolls well we bewailed, 

Do, white rain ! set in ; 

Stones black and pebbles white, 

Cloud (rain) fell near village site. 

This custom is a Hindu one. 


Chapter III, B. 
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YII Several women of one village go to aiiotlier and seize 
goats from tlieir flocks. The women of that village come and 
fic^ht with those taking the goats. If they do not succeed m 
rescuing the goats/ they, too, take goats from another village. 

The stolen goats are then killed and eaten. This is supposed to 
show that the women are starving, and thus to appeal to the 
pity of the deity. 

VIII. The common people get some person of high rank 

who has never put his hand to the plough to come and plough ^ 

some laud. It is said that on one occasion a former Deputy 
Commissioner was induced to put his hand to the plough, an action 
which was speedily followed by the fall of the desired rain ! 

Such a state of affairs is supposed to be indicated^ by this, 
that the deity must be moved thereby to send rain. Numerous 
instances are quoted in which such a proceeding on the part of 
men of high rank and station was effectual in bringing down 
rain from heaven. 

IX. In Sikh villages, the Granthi reads prayers night and 
day until he has gone through the whole. Then confectionery is 
divided and presents are made to the readers, and a valuable 
cloth is placed on the Granth book. 

X. The Mullans and others go to the mctsyid and oah the 
hang seven times at each corner, and also go round the village 
calling the hang. Crowds of villagers assemble and repeat 
prayers. This is known as mri. This is common in tahsil 
Attook. Eeligious books are read and presents made to priests 
and shrines. A ploughshare’s weight of grain is a common gift 
at such a time. 

The principal religious gathering in this district takes place 
at Nurpur, a small village at the foot of the Margalla hills, nine 
miles north-east of Rawalpindi city. Several springs gush out 
of the hills here and form a pure fresh stream of water. There 
is a shrine of a Musalman saint, called Barri Latif Shah, which is 
visited by large crowds at the time of the fair or mela. ^ Barn 
Latif Shdh is said to have been born in Gujar Khau tabsil, then 
to have gone to Sherpur in Hazfoa and married there, and leaving 
that place for some reason, to have lived alone for 24 years in a 
forest in that district ; and there is a shrine to him there also. 
Coming through the forests, he came to the spot, _ then barren, 
where Nurpur now stands, where he settled, associated four dis* 
oiples with himself, and started a mela or fair during his own 
life-time. Latif Shah got the name of Barri from hia constant 
wanderings in the forest. The Emperor Bahadur Sh4h of Delhi 
is said to have visited Nurpur in the saint’s life-time, when some 
of the buildings were erected. The fair now takes place on each 
Thursday in the month of Jeth (May— J une) ; originally in Latif 
Shah’s time it was in December. Many persons come to it from 
Pesh^iwar, and in Bhagan (February— March) the fahirs ot 

the shrine in their turn visit Peshawar, where, they are much 

thought of. 
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About) 20,000 persons attend tbe fair annually, a large 
number of natch girls always attending. The last Thursday 
of the month of Jeth is the chief day of the fair, which is attended 
by many Hindus as well as Muhammadans. Another fair 
takes place at Saidpur, a very similar village at the foot of the 
Margalla range with beautiful springs of water. This is a Hindu 
fair, the shrine being known as Ram Kund. This is attended by 
about 8,000 persons annually. There are here four springs 
known as Ram Kund, Sita Kund, Lachman Kund, and Hanuman 
Kund. Raja Ram Chandar is said to have come to this spot in 
his wanderings with his companions, for which reason the Hindus 
regard the place as sacred. The fair takes place in Baisakh 
(April — Alay). 

There is another %vell known shrine in E.4walpindi itself? 
that of Shah Gliiragh, a Sayed, which is the scene of a religions 
fair. Shah Chiragh is said to have been born in Saiad, tahsil 
Gujar Khan, some 270 jmars ago, and to have come to Rawal- 
pindi in his old age. Every Thursday many persons, both 
Hindus and Alusalmans, visit the hhanka/i or shrine, but the 
four Thursdays of the month of Sawan (July — August) are the days 
when the attendance is largest, especially on the last Thursday 
of that month, when there are nearly 10,000 visitors on the 
average. These are the three principal fairs of the Rawalpindi 
tahsil. 

In Gujar Khan there is a fair at Sangni, attended by some 
2,000 persons. This is a Hindu gathering, and takes place in 
Chet (April). There is a Muhammadan fair at Rukia in the end 
of Jeth (7th June) at the shrine of one Shah Mir Kalan attended 
by about 4,000 persons. There is a larger Hindu gathering at 
Kurnali near Sukho, on 1st Baisakh, at the shrine of Baba 
Mohan Das, a well known /afcAr, who used to live in a cave in the 
ground dug out by himself. He died only 12 years ago, and the 
fair has been established since his death, but is now attended by 
some 10,000 persons annually, and it is in a considerable degree 
taking the place of the Saidpur Fair. 

In Kahnta tahsil there are a number of small fairs, ^ which 
take place at various intervals, but none of them are of great 
importance. At Dera Khalsa there is an annual fair at the 
shrine of Sain GlmUim Shah, which takes place on the Bara- 
wafat, attended by some 3,000 persons. Human beings and 
animals bitten by mad dogs or jackals are brought here and are 
supposed to bo cured by drinking water placed in vessels on 
the tomb. 

There is a fair attended by some 4,000 persons in Baisakh 
at the Samad of Bliai Tan Singh at Kot in the Fatehjang 
tahsil. 

At Makhad, on the Indus, in tahsil Pindigheb, a fair is 
held at the Ziarat ’^ or shrine of Sayed Abdulla Shah Sitani, 
known generally as Nuri Badshah. It is held in August, when 
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charity is dispensed. Plr Chan^ the head of tlie devotees or 
gaddi nashiri^ is held in high repute. It is attended by some 

6.000 persons. A Hindu fair is also held in Maldiad in honor 
of Baba Bodh Nath Jogi in February, attended by some 

5.000 persons. These Jogis are connected with those of Koh 
Tilla ill Jhelum district. 

At Attock a fair takes place on the first Thursday of Bhadon 
(August), attended by both Hindus and Musalmans, at the 
hhankah of Sultan Sadr Din, Bukhari, attended by some 7,000 
persons. There is also a three days’ Baisakhi Fair at Attock, 
annually visited by some 10,000 persons. There is also a slirine 
at Thikarian, tahs.il Attock, Khankah Mian Wall Sahib, Gujar, 
visited by persons with diseases of the eyes, which diseases are 
supposed to be cured by placing earth from the tomb upon the 
eyes. 

At Hasan Abdcil, there is a very well known shrine at the 
top of the Hasan Abd^l hill, 2,346 feet high, known as that of 
"Wali Kandhari. This is visited every Thursday by a 
number of persons, and a lamp is kept burning at the slirine 
throughout Thursday night, which in the common belief 
cannot be extinguished by wind or rain. The -Panja Sahib 
tank and temple is also the scene of a religious gathering in 
Baisakh, attended by some 3,000 or 4,000 persons. 

These are the only gatherings of any importance of their 
kind in the district, but there are many more held at various 
intervals, which do not justify special notice. There are about 
fifty of these in all. There is no religious gathering of any note 
in the Murree tahsil. 


■i 




SECTION III, C.~SOCIAL LIFE. 

The houses. Throughout the district the houses of the people are, as a 

rule, made of rough stones and mud cement ; they are one 
storied, and are low in the roof, not being more than 10 or 12 
feet high. They mostly consist of one large room about 36 
feet long by 15 feet wide, with one or two other rooms built on 
each about 12 feet square. A cattle-shed also is often built 
adjoining the main room. 

Considering the great difference in climate and physical ! 

condition of the various parts of the district, there is a singular 
unanimity of pattern in the dwelling-houses of all seven 
tahsils ; those even of the highest parts of Murree being of 
much the same character and plan as those of the plains. 

The houses have always flat roofs ; and it is somewhat 
remarkable that this should be so in the hills, where so much 
snow falls in the winter, that the roofs frequently give way 
under its weight, and are, supported by rows of beams and 
uprights, made usually of pine wood in the hilly tracts and of 
phula or tut in the plains. The roof never rests on the walls, 
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wliich would not be strong enougli to Bear tlie strain. A.cross 
the beams wooden rafters are laid, and over the rafters 
branches and leaves, the dhumdn {Orewia elastica) being the 
shrub most prized for this purpose ; and then the whole is well 
covered with earth mixed with chopped straw; it is then 
plastered with cow-dung and chopped straw. 

The house is generally built at one side of an enclosure, 
surrounded by a mud wall ; on one side, adjoining the house, 
will generally be found a cattle-shed, built much in the same 
way as the house itself; on the other, ranged against the wall 
of the enclosure, will be a raised earthen bench with the family 
chula^ or fire-place, earthen water-pots, &c., and on the 
fourth side of the square will be the entrance door, and 
possibly another rougher shed for cattle or goats, or for a store 
of grass and other fodder. 

This enclosure is called the sahn or velim, and 
outside this there is often another, surrounded by a low mud 
wall with thorns heaped over it, or of thorns only, for the pro- 
tection of goats and sheep, &o., from wild animals. 

The doors of the house itself revolve in wooden sockets, or 
are made like shutters, and are closed usually by hasp and 
padlock. They are made of deodar or pine I the door- ways in 
the hills are often elaborately carved and of handsome appear- 
ance. There are no glass windows, naturally, to be found in 
any of the houses of the agricultural classes, but their dwellings 
are generally kept very clean and comfortable. The floor is 
only of earth, but is kept clean and neat, bein^r frequently 
hand-scrubbed with light clay and cow-dung. The furniture 
consists o£ a few beds {cMrpdi$)y often, especially in the hills, 
of shisham wood roughly carved, and colored a bright red 
with a kind of lacquer, some spindles, . also with some bright 
color about them, some low stools, and in one corner of the 
room, what corresponds to a cupboard, but which here takes the 
form of a circular tower about five to six feet high by thi’ee in 
width, made of dried clay, in which is kept a store of corn. 
Pegs for hanging things on, colored red, will also be found in 
the walls of most houses. This type of dwelling is found 
throughout alike in the dhoh^ consisting of one or two 
houses only, and in the village of a hundred or more. 

Many of these enclosures contain a Persian lilac tree, or an 
acacia or her tree, which gives them a more pleasing appearance. 
The peasants of the Rawalpindi district are well housed. Each 
village has at least one hujra^ corresponding to the ehopdl 
farther south. These are places of assembly where travellers 
are entertained, and where the villagers do congregate to talk 
over their afiairs, to smoke and to gossip. A masjidoi some 
kind, too, is to be found in every village of any size, and all 
the lax’ger ones boast of several, as every faction must have one 
for itself. Where factions run high, it is usual, not only for 
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Cliapter III, C- pa-ch faction to liave its separate htijra^ but also its separate 
„ masfidf in 'wliicli eacli can go to pray against tlie other. 

Social Life- 

The houses. The houses are thrown together as accident may dictate^ 

no attempt at regularity or symmetry is ever made. They are 
generally built on ground raised above the surrounding country^ 
but not always, and contain a few buildings, such as a masjid 
and a 7wyV% a little superior to the rest, and which impart a 
certain pioturesqueness by bx'eaking the monotony, and have a 
few Persian lilac, her, or willow trees, with occasionally a 
hor {Ficus Indica) and more rarely a fipal {Ficus religiosa) 
tree. Taken as a whole, the villages, without being* actually 
picturesque, are often neat, clean, comfortable and well-to-do in 
appearance, with a strong character of uniformity about them. 
The haweli of the haniya is only rarel^^^ seen dwarfing 
the humbler dwellings of the peasants. 

Household furni- cooking vessels used by the villagers consist of — 

tur e * ^ ^ 

Katwi {degchi)j a big vessel in wdiich the food is 
mixed and cooked, to stir which a chamcha or doi (spoon) is 
used ; raMhi, a saucer, used as a small dish ; tihalvk^ 
an earthen vessel, used for putting bread on, and for mixing 
the flour with water before cooking ; salinah or pcUar^ larger 
earthen vessels of the same kind ; gharah^ earthen pot, 
for w^ater j Ticdora, a small open vessel, usually made of 
mixed metal in this distinct i thdly also of mixed metal, for 
placing bread upon when about to be eaten ; pidla^ tdsy 
bathal or cup, of earthenware ; cliangevy or chahovy a sort 
of flat open basket or wicker tray ; tindy an earthenware 
vessel, a sort of small gharah ; tawa^ a flat iron dish or 
plate, upon which the bread is cooked (in chapdHsy &c.) ; 
hardhiy also of iron, with two bandies, of all sizes, used for con- 
fectionery ; huzcLy usually an earthenware vessel, used for 
washing the hands; chaturiy used for keeping milk, made of 
earthenware ; do/tz, also of earthenware, used in milking, &c.; 
galniy an earthenware vessel, used for making butter, curds, 
&c.; Jculfi’y an earthenware vessel with a lid to it ; and hattahhy 
an earthen water-bottle, used by pedestrians, or by shepherds, 
graziers, &c., to carry their drinking water in. 

The miscellaneous articles usually found in a zaminddri 
house consist of — 

^ Ktthli and ghalotUy earthen cupboards used for storing 
grain. A hiihli holds up to 25 or 30 maiinds ; a ghalotay 
three or four maunds. The Mihli is usually a rectangular tower 
built in one corner of the main room, open at the top, with a 
moveable lid, and an opening in the side for taking out the 
grain. The is much smaller and is circular in shape. 

Pm, a low square stool, some 6 inches high and 18 
inches square, on which women sit ; chaMy the flour-mill of 
two stones, one of which revolves on the other ; chulay the 
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fire-place; dtarhha^ tlie spimiing wheel; needle ; shhdnn% Chapter III, C. 
or sieve for cleaning flour; small fan; basket •'Ti'f 

for various purposes; uri, a kind of bobbin from wfliicli tlie o- 
thread is spun ; atsran, for winding thread on to before ture?^^^ ^ 
placing it on the bobbin or tiri ; siZdi, a large iron needle; 

7idla^ a kind of reel; tarakla, a bobbin; harandi^ an iron 
ladle for oil ; madlidni, a churn put into the galn% and 
revolved to make butter ; belni, a cotton gin ; tarahri, scales ; 
hindcif a low stool ; a bed ; lalang^ ropes for hanging 

clothes on, clothes lines ; diva, small lamp, chirdgh ; chhaj, a 
sort of shovel-shaped basket for sifting grain, or, when larger, 
for sifting refuse ; langri, a mortar of stone or hard earthen- 
ware ; chattu, a large stone mortar ; mohia, a pestle made 
of wood ; chauhi, a square unbacked chair ; choha, a measure 
of capacity, usually of wood ; paropi, a small measure of the 
same kind; hat, n, weight, usually of stone ; dahha, a small 
round box of wood or brass ; sunneddni, a small vessel for 
blacking the eyelashes; shisha, small looking-glass; ucha, 
a small pair of pincers for extracting hairs and thorns ; pirha, 
a very low chair with a back, lacquered usually, and used at 
marriages and feasts ; matti, a large earthen vessel for water ; 
jhdwli, an earthen vessel used for holding miscellaneous 
things ; and the hiihha last, but not least, completes the tale. 

The wardrobe of the men of this district usually consist of Clothes, jewels, 
pagri, htirta, chddar, Icmgota, fargal, lot, snthan, or peopiJ^^^^ 

B.ndjutL 

The pagri is usually of large size, often twenty yards 
in length ; those of tahsils Piiidigheb and Fatehjang are often 
of most imposing dimensions. The hurta is usually made 
of home-spun white cloth, a long loose blouse. The cJiddar 
is made of gdrah, a coarse white oottoh home-spun, about 
three yards in length, and about H in width. It is used 
as a cloak, and is almosfc universally worn. The langota, 
or waist-cloth, is made of much the same description of 
cloth. The fargal is an overcoat worn over the kurta, 
but often made to do the duty of both. The loi is a 
soft blanket, usually made from sheep^s wool. The suthan 
or iambi is a loose trouser or pajama, made of the same 
coarse cotton cloth as the hurta, '\l\iejuti, or shoes, ai^e of the 
usual description worn by natives. Sandals or hlieri are 
worn in some parts of the Pindigheb and Fatehjang tahsils 
and the Kliattar tract of Attock tahsiL Blue pagris are com- 
mon in Ohach and Makhad, but blue cloth, which Colonel 
Craoroft describes as the common dress in those tracts, is not 
now often seen. 

The women wear suthan, kurti, bhochhan, saldri, and juti. 

The women^s costume does not differ very materially 
from that of the men. They wear loose, very full, trousers, tight 
at the ankle, generally of colored cotton cloth, with silk lines 
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Chapter in, C. running tlirongli them. They coiitain much cloth, sometimes 
as much as twenty yards^ and hang in innumerable folds ending 

Social Life. a tight band at the ankle. They have generally a working 

J^o^nbrCeopt: a dress pair. 

The hurti is a coat of cotton cloth, usually finer than that 
used by the men, of home-spun or purchased from the bazars, 
usually colored, but sometimes white. The Wioc/i/iau is a kind 
of shawl, worn over the head, and hanging down over the 
shoulders and body, about three yards in length, of all colors. 

The saldri is a colored cloth, usually blue or yellow, 
used on gate occasions or on appearance in public, made of 
cotton mixed with yellow or red silk | these often give a gay and 
picturesque appearance to a group of women. They are much 
worn about Hasan Abdal and in the Attock tahsll, but are used 
throughout the district. The women’s shoes are of the usual 
type. 

Males’ ornaments. The ornaments worn by the males are mundrany chhdp 

hara, and hassi^ 

The mundrdn is a small ear-ring, usually of silver, 
occasionally of gold, worn by boys and youths, but discarded 
later in life. Chhdp is the signet ring, usually of silver. 
Kara, a bracelet, is occasionally worn by youth, seldom by 
grown-up men, Eassi, or necklace, is only worn by boys. 

Females’ orna- The womens’ ornaments consist of — 
ments. 

Pami, Icara, bangdn or churidn, chhdp, chhalla, hasU, 
itti or jawa, hahddaridn, tavitri, koha oy nali ov long, holdk 
nath, hhovatta, chandkdn,patri, Jiar-hameL tihka,dholna, chaunp^ 
kali, hauldili, tawiz, and jugni, 

Pa^eh ov anklet, usually of silver; kara, a brace-let, also 
usually of silver ; hangdn or churidn, bangles of silver ; 
chhdp, an ear-ring ; chhalla, ring ; hasU, necklet, usually 
of silver ; itti, locket of gold or silver ; hahddaridn, large 
ear ornaments, usually of silver; tavitri, an ornament worn 
on the forehead ; koka, or nali or long, nose-oimaments 
of silver or gold ; holdk, a golden nose-ornament ; 
nath, B nose-ring; bhovatta, a silver armlet, worn above 
the ^ elbow; chandkdn, an ear ornament of silver ; 
patri, ^ a thin ring, with a broad back ; har-hamel, a necklace 
of coins, rupees, or eight-anna pieces strung together ; tikka, 
usually of gold, worn on the forehead ; dholna^ of silver or 
gold, an ornament worn like a locket; chaunp<^kali, another 
neck ornament ; hauldili or dilrahhni, a kind of charm, 
of stone set in silver, worn round the neck, and sucked by 
the wearer; tawiz, usually of silver, a charm, a kind of 
philactery, worn on the arm, or more usually on the neck ; and 
jugni, a small gold ornament, usually attached to a necklace. 
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The day is divided by the Muhammadans and Hindus into Chapter III, C. 
the following portions : — 


Musalmaos. 

Hindus. 

Corresponding 
English time. 

Sargi 


3 A.M. 

Dliami or Suntan da vela 

Amrit vela or Parbbdfc vela 

3 A.M. to 4 A.M. 

Fajr OX' Namaz vela 

Bara vela 

About 5 A.M. 

Kacliclii roti vela 

' 

8 A.M. 

Roti vela 

Roti vela ... 

10 A.M. 

Dopabran 

Dopabran 

Noon. 

Peshi 


2 P.M. 

LobriPeshi 

Laudbe vela or nadbe vela 
or 

4 P.M. 

Digar 

Degchian vela 

) 5 P.M. 

Namasban or Sham 

Tarkalau vela 

7 P.M, 

Kbuffcan or Sota ,,, 

Sota 

8 to 10 P.M. 

Adhirat ... 

Adhirat 

Midnight. 


Social Life. 

Division of time. 


The daily life of a zamindar of this district is pretty much D^ny Hfe. 
as follows -Except in the very hot weather, the cultivator 
rises just before dawn, milks the cows and goats and then goes 
oH to the plough. Ploughing goes on for nine months of the 
year, that is, in all months but November, December, January. 

In the hills the plough is not so much used as the spade. 

In the hot weather, May, June, July, ploughing goes on 
till about 10 A,M. and the zamindar rises about 3 a.m. When 
sowings are going on, the cultivator will be out all day, Mai- 
liars work on their irrigated lands chiefly with small hand hoes 
all day ; the women of this tribe also do much work of this 
kind. On returning from the plough the cultivator has to feed 
and water his cattle, and to prepare oilcake and sift chopped 
straw for them ; on this work all the males of the household 
from five or six years of age upwards give their aid. 

In the various months of the year the cultivator's time is Division of year, 
taken up as follows ; — 

In January, from 15th M%h, he commences ploughing 
for the next autumn and the following spring harvests, and 
takes on his agricultural servants/ 

Ploughing goes on for the next month also, and by the end 
of it some of the sarson and young wheat is ready to be cut 
for fodder. 
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In diet (Marcli) plougMiig still goes oii^ and melons 
and pumpkins and cotton ai’e sown. 

In Baisakli (April) ploiigliing proceeds; moth is sown, 
and sarson and tdrdmira are cub as ^vell as barley and 
grani;, and in tlie hotter tracts some of the wheat. 

In Joth (May) some ploughing is done^ and the wheat is 
cut^ and some of it garnered. 

In Har (June) some ploaghing is done^, and the remain- 
der of the wheat threshed and garnered^ and, except in manured 
lands, maize, &d/ra, jouw, and mimg are sown. 

In Sawan (Jul}^) much ploaghing is done, and the 
manured fields are sown 'with maize, bdjrciy &o. 

In Bhadon (ikugust) much ploughing for the ensuing 
spring harvest is done, and ploughing is done between the 
stalks of growing crops of btyra, mahjei, &c., and green grass is 
brought in for the cattle. 

In Asuj (September) wheat, gram, sarson, and other 
spring crops are sown, and much of the hdjra makhi^ and jowdr 
is cut. 

In Kcifcak (October) sowing for tho spring harvest still 
goes on, and the moth, mung and mdeh, hemp and similar crops 
are cut and garnered. 

In Maghar (November), should rain fall seasonably, tho 
Lipara lands which have just yielded an autumn crop are sown 
with spring crops. 

In Poll (Deoember) there is little field ■work done. 
Hemp is picked and daily labor frequently iindei-taken. 

Johdrds and Gak liars and some of tho other Sahiis rarely 
cultivate themselves, and spend a life of almost complete idle- 
ness, unless they have taken service in Government employ. 

The women of the cultivating class spend their lives as 
follows : — 

They are usually married about tho age of 12, when they are 
supposed to have come to maturity. When they first come to 
their husbands’ houses, for a longer or shorter period, according 
to tho status of their husbands, they are kept from work for 
from ten days to a year. 

When they commence their household labors they rise 
early before sunrise, make the butter and sweep out the house, 
and bring the water, from ' two to {ive gharahs foil. When 
the women are in parda, as in Chach, they bring the water 
before daybreak. Later they mix the flour and water for food, 
collect the cow-dung, prepare their husbands’ food, and, if 
the men should be out in the fields, take it to them with 
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biittennilk. Then, on reton, they spin and sew the clothes of 
the family and grind the corn, and then prepare for the evening 
meal, and then sometimes spin again. In the harvest time they 
watch the ripening crops to keep off the birds. 
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They also from time to time plaster the walla and floor and 
repair the fire-places, and so on. The rest of their time is taken 
up in going to and from wedding or funeral feasts and cere- 
monies, saying their prayers, and other miscellaneous matters. 

The women of the cultivating classes assist the men in 
^ every branch of their work, except plonghing. 

The meals of the ordinary agriculturist are as fol- 
lows : — • 

At kachchi roti vela^ i,e., 8 a. m., a small meal of bread 
{chapdtii}) cooked the night before, and left over from last night’s 
meal, made of hdjra (millet) or wheat, with butter-milk, or salt 
and pepper, if hmi (butter-milk) cannot be got. At roti vela^ 
or breakfast, or 10 a. m., a full meal of new baked cakes 
{chapdUs) of bullrush millet or wheat with butter- milk is eaten. 

At peshi vela^ ov 2 r, m., or so, a piece of the bread left 
over from the morning meal is eaten with salt and pepper. 

At namdshdn, 7 p. m., the chief meal of the day, consist- 
ing of bread {cJiapdti) of millet, maize or wheat with diU 
made of mash or mung^ moth or sag [tdramir a ov sarsov)y^y\\j}i 
occasionally meat or chickens and sweets, is eaten. In the hills 
the cakes are usually of maize or xfice. 

The food of the people is, therefore, usually in the plains? 
of wheat or millet ; and in the hills, chiefly of maize 

with some wheat. Except in the Jandal ilaka of the Pindigheb 
talisil, it is not common to mix gram with other grains as the 
.food of the people. 

Ghi is a luxury not much indulged in. When it is made 
by zamindars it is usually for sale and not for home consump- 
tion. Out is also a luxury not easily obtained, except in 
the Ohacli ilaka of the Attock tahsil. 

The boys in the villages play various games, some of them Amnsemeais. 
resembling those played by English boys. 

Lamhi’kaudi is a kind of prisoner’s base } chhappanchliot 
'} ' is the same as hide and seek ; hanhun-^tala corresponds to 
tip-oat c]iinji4arap is hop-scotch ; and there are various 
' other games of a similar kind. 

The , men play hhir.-‘hmidi^ a sort of rough prisoner’s 
base, which is played by large numbers, sometimes in competi- 
tion by the men of various villages. This is played at all times 
of the day when not too hot, 

Btigdar uthdna or ^amr-xiZkina, consists in the lifting 
of heavy weights; mmigli-pherm is the working of heavy 
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Social Life. 

AmnsementH. 


Indian clubs; is a kind o£ wrestling in wbicli tTie 

atlxletes seize each, otter by tbe wrist only ; and sammi^ lodki^ 
hhangniy ^ and dhamdl are nsnally practised at weddings^ and 
consist of a kind of dance. 


Nem-hdziy ie., tent-pegging, lime-cutting and so on, 
is practised to a considerable extent in some parts of the 
district. In addition to these amusements are those connected 
with fairs, wedding feasts and so on, which- only come ooca- 
sionally, but to which all I’esort whenever they get the chance. 

The higher classes, too, indulge much in hawking, coursing 
and shooting. 

CtiBtoms connect- When a child is born, tbe Mullan is sent for and calls 
ed with birth. 

If the child is a boy, eight annas or one rupee and some 
cloth is given to the Mulldn, and there is much rejoicing. 
If the child is a girl, some grain only is given. A small portion 
of gur and ajimin {Apium47ivolucrohim) are mixed together, 
and a few grains are placed in the child^s mouth, and this is 
done daily for three days. On the fourth day the female 
relatives are all collected, and the child’s paternal aunt places 
the child on its mother’s breast, from which time it is suckled 
by its mother, and a present is then made to the aunt. On 
the seventh day the ncU (barber) is sent for, and the child’s 
head is shaved, and the 7 idi gets a money present, 
and a small money present is also made to other Jcamins. 
On the seventh day the mother and child are bathed, and the 
head of the family names the child, and food and sweets are 
distributed to the relations. This is all done when the child is 
a boy ; when it is a girl much less fuss is made. 

The hoys are circumcised up to the age of eight years by 
the 7idi, Gur and sweets are distributed, and the ndi is 
paid from one rupee to ten for performing the opei-ation. 

Customs connect- Except in Attock, the customs connected with betrothal are 
ed witli ^ betrothal follows :~ 
and maiTxage. 

When the parents of the children arrange a marriage, they 
appoint a date upon which the boy’s father provides some 10 or 
12 sers of gur^ Es. 4 or 5 in cash, clothes for the girl and 
jewels according to their station, and a clove ; these things aro^ 
placed on the head of the ndi or barber, and sent to the 
giiTs house. 

The girl’s father or guardian takes the gur inside, and 
the ndi takes care of the rest. That night the girl’s father 
gives a feast to the boy’s father and others, and next morning 
the girl’s relations assemble and feast the guests, and place the 
gur sent by the boy’s father before all the relatives of the 
girl ; and the other things, — the jewels, clothes, clove, &c., — 
taken charge of by the ndi are placed in a thdl or open vessel, 
and placed before the girl’s relatives. 
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In tlie Findigbeb tahsil among cerfcain classes from Rs. Cliaptsr III, C« 
60 to Rs. 100 in cash is also placed in the The — — * ^ 

Mullan is present at this time. In accordance with, the Social Life. 
8hara 3£uhammadi the promise of marriage or Shara Jawdb 
is repeated three times by the girl and boy themselves and marriagl^^ ^ 
if they are at full age^ by their guardians for them if they 
are not. 

The gur is then divided amongst all those present, and 
the other articles are taken by the ghFs relatives, and one 
rupee is given to the MulMn and annas six to the ncU 
or barber, and the boy’s father and relatives take leave, 
receiving from the girl’s relatives one rupee in cash, a pagrij 
some two sers of gur ; and the clove brought by them 
colored with kesar or saffron is at the same time returned 
by the girl’s father to the boy’s father. Occasionally, too, 
pagris are given to some of those accompanying the boy’s 
father. The girl’s father' then feeds his own relatives and 
dismisses them. The girl’s female relatives sing songs of 
rejoicing at this time. 

In Attock the custom is somewhat different. The boy’s 
father goes to the girl’s village in the afternoon and sits 
at a hugra, with a musician with him, who, however, is 
kept out of sight : then the girl’s father prepares food and 
feeds the boy’s father and those with him ; this meal is known 
as hhora. After this they sit together on a mat or carpet, 
and the oidi, on behalf of the girl’s family, places sugar in 
a thdl before them. The boy’s relatives then place 
jewels and money in this vessel. The 7idi of the girl’s family 
has been previously instructed as to how much is to be put into 
the vessel, and until this amount has been put in, the 7 idi 
continues to ask for more. When the amount is complete^ the 
ndi takes up the vessel and places it before the girl’s 
relatives, who sit apart ; the giiTs father then takes out as much 
as pleases him, and returns the thdl to the boy’s father and 
relatives. 

Then all the girl’s relatives come and join the boy’s rela« 
tives, and all sit together, and the ndi then brings a cup of 
sharbat and hands it to the boy’s father or the head of his 
family with a civil speech ; and the musicians who accompanied 
the boy’s father, and who have been kept at the back-ground 
till now, strike up, and all the women of the girl’s family throw 
color over the boy’s relatives, and sharhat is handed to 
all. The Mullan is then called, and the betrothal is form- 
ally entered into, and each party then goes off to its own 
house, and gur is distributed to the girl’s relatives, and 
money to the Kamins. 

On the third day after this, the boy’s sisters, with a male 
and female relative, take vegetables, sdg^ rice and milk, and 
bring it to the girl’s house. This the girl’s relatives take, keep 
theiv guests one night, and next morning dismiss them with 
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CMpteif III, C* a present o! Ihochhan or sliawl, or some cash; this is 
called milni or melL After this, if the girl’s household 
socia 1 . agree, the boy’s female relatives pay a visit to the girl’s, taking 
ed betrothal them, and clothes, consisting of a bhochhan 

and marriage. or shawl, is given to each of the female relatives accompanying 
the hoy. They remain one night and go back, the boy remain- 
ing for some days. He is then dismissed with some clothes and 
a ring, accompanied by the girl’s female relatives, who also 
each receive a bhochhan from the boy’s father or guardian. 
This is known as 'pair-gala?^ After this, up to the time of 
the wedding at each I’d, presents are made to the girl’s family 
by the boy’s family of Jewels, clothes, gur^ rice and so on. 

Betrothal in this district usually takes place, for the boy 
between the ages of 5 and 15, and for the girl before her 
twelfth year. 

After an interval, the boy’s friends proceed to discuss a 
date for the marriage with the gliTs friends, and similar 
ceremonies and conrfcesies are gone through again ; colored 
threads are also presented ; and when the date has been fixed, 
a knot is tied on this thread for each day remaining, some- 
times by the Malian, sometimes by the Brahman, although 
the parties are Musalmans ; this is known as gandh. 
Among the Pathans of Pindigheb and Attock, an estimate 
is made of the cost of the wedding, and this is paid by the 
boy’s family to the girl’s, in the shape of rice, ghi^ goats, 

After fixing the date, the parents of both parties despatch 
small presents of gur^ &o., to their more distant relatives 
and friends by the hands of the ndi^ who receives small 
presents of cash, two annas or four annas, or of grain. Fifteen 
days before the wedding, the women of the family come together 
and sing, which they do nightly thereafter until the wedding 
day. Seven days, or in some cases four days, before the 
wedding, except among the Pathans, maydn, a sort of 
biscuit, made of ata and gur cooked in oil, is distributed ; 
twenty-five of these are placed before the bride, and the rest 
are kept in reserve. When the bridegroom comes, two of these 
are given to each of the special intimates, and the rest are 
then divided amongst the guests. This custom is not 
universal. At the same time that these cakes are prepared, 
the gdna is tied round the bridegroom’s right wrist. This 
is a black string of wool with an iron ring with soiij.e sarsoiiy 
&c., tied on to it. This is known as hinda. The custom 
of binda follows that of maydn. 

The day before the wedding, or, if the bridegroom lives 
near the bride, on the morning of the wedding, the women 
of the bridegroom’s family go with him ahont 4 p.m. to fill 
their gharah with water, taking inusicians with them singing 
as they go ; they fill one gharah and a small vessel with 
water and return to the House, and placing the bridegroom 
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on the chcmhi^ or low stool, tliey mix oil, .flour, turmeric Cliapter III, 0. 

(haldi)j &c., with curds, and therewith they wash the boy’s , , 

head. Bach woman dips her finger five times in the mixture and 
places it on the lad’s head; then the ndi shampoos and 
bathes him, and the women throw small sums into the vessel and marriage, 
for the nciz and musicians, who divide ih. After bathing 
him, the ndi places water in the bridegroom’s hand, who 
^ scatters it to the four cardinal points, said to be indicative of a 
desire to include all in happiness similar to his own ; then some 
embers are placed in a small earthenware cap, aud some 
harmal seeds are thrown into them, which emit an odour : 
this is placed before the boy to avert the evil eyej the 
boy then kicks this over and gets up off his chair, and, 
putting on a black blanket, goes and sits with his friends 
and eats confection er^’' wnth them. Then the women of the 
family color the bride and bridegroom’s feet and hands 
with cochineal {melindi), and their own hands also. The order 
o£‘ these ceremonies is sometimes altered. The bridegroom’s 
friends assemble a day or two before the wedding and are 
fed by his family ; then, when the bridegroom is ready to 
start for the bride’s house, a wreath is tied round his fore- 
head, of tinsel and flowers, and he is dressed^ in his best, 
and the ndi gets his old clothes. The bridegroom is then 
addressed as Maharaja, aud is made much of, and clothes 
are distributed also to near relatives, who then wear them, 
and these in their turn make px'esents to the bridegroom and 
his family in cash of sums corresponding to their station in 
life, and small money presents are made to the hamms. 

The bridegroom then mounts his horse, salutes his near 
female relatives, each of whom gives him some coin, and his 
■ sister offers grain to his horse, and holds his halter, and 
he makes her a present, and the marriage procession then 
starts for the bride’s house. Any shrine passed in the way 
is saluted and an offering made. 

The girl is treated much in the same way up to the 
day of the wedding, and is then placed in retirement (parcZa), 
and other girls of her own age assemble round her. When 
the bridegroom’s procession arrives, ndm-bazi, &c., goes on in 
foont of the house. Then the women of the bride’s house 
turn out and throw Persian lilac seeds at the bridegroom’s 
party and abuse them ; the bridegroom’s party then presents 
gur to them, and the whole party adjourn to some large 
building arranged for the purpose, and the ndi of the 
binde’s family gives a cup of milk to the bridegroom, who 
gives him two annas. Then the potter brings some sharbat 
and gives it to the bridegroom and guests, and he gets two 
annas. Then one rupee is sent to the girl’s house ,* and then 
the bride’s family feast the guests who accompany the 
bridegroom, then the guests of their own connexion, and then 
faMr$, beggars, &c. 
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Then at night the women take the bridegroom to a 
place by himself, where lights are set out, and sing obscene 
songs. Later the women take the boy .out with them and 
perambulate the tillage singing similar songs. In the morn- 
ing the boy is brought to the house of the girl’s fathei", and 
the carpenter knocks in five pegs into the door, which the 
bridegroom takes out, giving the tarhhdn a small money 
present of from one to six annas. Then the bride and 
bridegroom are bathed and dressed. 

After that, the friends of both parties assemble in a suitable 
place, and the marriage contract, or nihdli^ is performed 
by the Mullan. The girl’s friends answer for her, and 
the bridegroom answers for himself, and the ceremony is 
witnessed by four witnesses arnd the dower fixed. The MulMn 
gets from one rupee four annas to five rupees for performing 
the ceremony. Then the bridegroom is taken into the bride’s 
house, where he seats the bride on a bed, and presents are 
made to the bride at this time, and presents are given by 
the bridegroom to tbe hamins of the bride’s house, and 
the bride is then placed iu a litter and sent off with her 
husband. 

In Ohaoh the expenses of the wedding are all borne by the 
bridegroom’s family, and not by that of the bride. 

When the bride reaches her husband’s door, the litter is 
placed on the ground in front of it, and the females of the 
family abuse her, and the bridegroom’s mother, after moving 
the water, she has brought, round the bride’s head thpe times, 
tries to drink it, which the bridegroom does not permit her to 
do; the litter is then taken into the house, and the ndi’s 
wife remains with the girl. 

In the morning tlie kahdrs and hamins^ who come for 
the litter, get presents and are dismissed. In the after- 
noon the threads on the boy’s and girl’s wrists are removed, 
each by the other. 

This is a description of the marriage of an ordmai*y land- 
holding Musalman zamindi^r in this district. There are 
slight differences observable in different parts of the district, 
most of which have, however, been noted, 

97. When any Musalman dies, his relatives are sum- 
moned by the ndi or other hamiUj and the female rela- 
tives assemble and weep round the body. His male relatives 
in this district go themselves to dig his grave, and preparations 
are made for the funeral feasts. 

If the deceased is a male, the Imam of the masjid 
bathes the body ; if a female, the women of the family bathe 
and lay it out, and the shroud is prepared of white cotton 
cloth. Twenty-five yai’ds are taken up in a man’s grave 
clothes, which consist of a suit fitting to the body, and two 
long winding sheets. 
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Wlien the grave is ready, the bed on which the body is Chapter III, C- 
lying is lifted by the near relatives and carried to the grave, « 
those accompanying it repeating the ShJma as they go, . 

having prepared themselves as for prayer. At some distance 
from the grave-yard the bed is set down with its head to the 
north and its feet to the sonth. The Mullan stands on^ ^ ^ ^ 

the east side and turns his face towards Mecca, and ^ ^ 
the by-standers range themselves in three rows behind him. 

Prayers are then said, and charity is collected from Rs. 3 
to Es. 40 in cash, or grain from 4 to 20 mannds, with copies 
of the Qoran. The Qoran is first passed round from hand 
to hand, and then the money, grain and copies of the 
sacred book are distributed. The charity thus collected is 
known as the ashat?^ It is divided into three shares ; one 
share goes to the Imam of the Masjid who leads the prayer, 
one share to the hmiins or village servants, and one share to 
the other Mullans, Darweshes and the poor who may he 
present. 

After this the body is taken to the tomb, and lowered 
into it. The grave is always made north and south, and the 
head is i)laoed north and the feet south, the face, as far as 
may he, being turned towards the Qibla and Mecca ; 
the winding clothes are then loosened and the tomb is closed 
with stones and fi.lled in with earth and gravel, made into a 
mound. One stone is set up at the head and a smaller one 
at the feet, and thorns are placed over the grave to keep off 
animals. The imam then stands at the west of the grave 
and exhorts the people that all must die, and then gives forth 
the call to prayer or hcing. 

Then the relatives and others who have come in are fed by 
the deceased’s relatives. After four days charity is again 
dispensed, and for the next four Thursdays the Mullans 
are fed. After forty days charity is dispensed, and thereafter 
one day in each year is fixed for a commemoration feast, to 
which the relatives bring contributions with them, and all 
the brotherhood ; the Mulld,n and imdms^ any strangers 
who may be present, or any mendicants who may ask for it, 
are fed, and as much as twenty maunds of flour and ten 
maunds of meat are sometimes consumed. These funeral 
feasts and expenses are nearly as great a strain upon the 
resources of the people as the expenses of their weddings. 

Colonel Oracroft’s view of the character of the people Character!, 
of the district may be gathered from what has been already 
quoted from his Settlement Report in paragraph 67 : — 

Murder and crimes of violence are not nearly so common 
as they were, and 80 years of law and order have not been 
without their effect even on the Path4n and the Khattar, 
but the fondness for faction and proneness to bitter quarrels, 
handed down from previous generations, have only been 
very partially modified. The inhabitants of the western tracts— 
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the PatlianSj, Kbattars, Jandal^ AwaiiS; JolidraS; and G-hebtis 
— liowever^ deserve this description far more than tlie liillmeii 
ill' 'tlie, east., ; 

Speaking generally^ tbe rural population of tlie district 
may be described as robust and energetic, of good physique 
and with many manly qualities. One tiling strikes every 
officer 'wlio mingles muck with tliem^ and that is the heartiness 
of their enjoyment and the reality of their laughter^ not only 
at the jokes of the sahib y but at their own and those of 
their comrades. The hill people? especially the Sattis and 
Kethwals, too? are often characterized by a certain frank- 
ness of their own. They will sit with one on the hillside 
and discuss all manner of subjects without a trace of 
maiivaisehontey and although many of the tribes are quarrel- 
some? vindictive and deceitful? there is always the feeling 
present that one is dealing with a race of 7nen» That the 
chai'acter of these tribes will much improve under firm? 
steady and just rule? can hardly bo doubted? bub the dis- 
trict certainly requires firmness as iinicli as any Ois-Iadus 
district of the Punjab to keep it in good order.’^ 

The District Superintendent of Police in his report for 
1885 says : — The normal crimes of the district are murder? 
burglary with violence? and mischief by fire. To these may 
be added cattle poisoning? especially in Chhachli. In 1885 there 
were thirty murders in the district. In 1893 there were 56,” 

Out of a total population of 887? 194 not less than 
885?924? or 94 per cent.? speak Panjabi • about 20?000 are re- 
turned as speaking Pashtu and 1 9,500 Urdu. Pashtii is 
spoken iu the Makhad ilaka of the Pindigheb tahsil? lying 
alongside the Indus between Kalabagh and Eliushalgarh? 
and in the northern portion of the Attock tahsil? in what 
is called the Chhachh ilaka. The inhabitants of the Makhad 
ilaka are Sagri Pathans j of the Chhachh ilaka? a miscellaneous 
body allied to the Yusafzai Patlians of the Peshawar dis- 
trict. There are several dialects of Panjabi spoken in this 
district. The boll of the residents of the Murree hills is 
very different from that of the Pothowar plain below in the 
Rawalpindi? Kahiita and Gujar Khan tahsils. In Fatehjang 
and Pindigheb a third dialect is spoken? resembling more the 
language spoken by the residents of the hills 3‘ouiid Sakesar 
and the Thai beyond? which is again not very different from 
the Mooltan language. The Pothowar dialect is allied to the 
Panjfi-bi of the Northern Punjab ; that of Gheb to the Punjabi 
of the South-west Punjab. The Urdu speaking inhabitants 
of the district consist of the better educated classes? and of 
temporary residents whose homes are down country. It takes 
a District Officer some time to understand all the various 
patois spoken in the district. 

The following table shows? according to the census of 
1891? the languages spoken by each 10?000" of the population. 
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Farther information on tHs subject will be found in tlie 
Census Report, Cbapter IX and Table X 


1 

LA^’G^JAGE. j 

Proportion 
per 10,000 of 
population. 

Hindustani ... ... 

220 

Dagrx it, («. .tt %•* »•» ii. 

1 

Dogri and Pahari ... ... ... ... ... ... 

3 

Kashmiri ... ... ... ... ... ... 

16 

Panj|abi ... ... >.( ... ..f *** *** 

9,422 

Pashtu •«. ... ... ... ... ... ... 

236 

All Indian languages ... ... ... ... 

9,907 

Non-Indian languages 

93 


On tbe subject of tlie educational attainments of the 
district, Mr, Steedman wrote in 1881 


The population of this district appears to be remarkably 
illiterate. Of the male population only 8 in 100 can read and 
write or are at school. The great mass of the population is 
utterly uneducated. The females are worse than the men. 
About one woman in 300 has been or is being educated | only 
763 out of 371,225 can read and write. Grouped according to 
religions, the table below gives in percentages the results of the 
census 



Maebs. 

Females. 

liELIGlON, 

Under instruction. 

Not under instruction 
and able to read 
and write. 

Not under instruction 
and unable to read 
and write. 

\ , 

Under instruction. 

Not under instruction 
and able to read 
and write. 

Not under instruction 
and unable to read 
and write. 

Hindus 

5 

22 i 

73 


1 

99 

Sikhs ... 

7 

26 

67 



100 

Jains, &e. 

10 

56 

35 

f.. 

tftf 

XOO 

Muhammadans 

2 

2 

96 


C*| 

100 

Christians 

9 

72 

19 

27 

41 

32 

Parsis ... 


35 

it 65 

2 

11 

1 

88 
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According to tlie census of 1891j 10 in every 100 of the 
male population can read and write or are at scliool, instead of 8 
in 1881. Gf women 1^650 out of 408,707 can read or write. Tlie 
table below gives the percentages according to religion for the 
census of 1891, These figures show distinct improvement over 
those for 1881. , ' 


BrriGiox. 

' Males., 


Learning, 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Learning. 

Literate. 

6 

'CSS."-'' 

K 

Hindus 


■ 'VD;' 

29 



1 

09 

Sikbs ... 


8 

85 

57 


2 

OS 

Jains 

... 

9 

52 

39 

1 

1 

08 

Muhammadans 


1 

3 

9G 

... 

... 

100 

Christians 


7 

, ' 87 

'','"■8 

27 

52 

',21^ ; 

Parsfs 

... 

B 

,''84 

10 

4 

■ go;' 

) ' ■' 

3G 


As was to be expected, the Muhammadan portion of the 
population^ in other words, the agricultural class, is grossly 
ignorant. Only, two persons in a hundred can read and write, 
and only one is learning. Jains appear to be given a better 
education than Sikhs, and Sikhs than Hindus. The district 
cannot be congratulated on the literary acquirements of its 
inhabitants. 

Female education is at a very low ebb in the district, but 
has been lately making considerable progress. Female schools 
have been set on foot in the district, as in Jhelum lately, 
chiefly owing to the exertions of Bawa Khem Singh of Kallar, 
The following table shows the number educated among 
every 10,000 of each sex according to the census returns of 1881 
and 1891 : — 


Education. 

Eural population. 

Total population. 

1881. ! 


1881. 

1891. 

t Under instruction .. , 

178 


198 

195 






t Gan read and write ... 



. 554 


(* Under instruction 



3*9 

18*9 



*c3 



C Can read and write ,.i 

8-4 

© 

20*6 I 




P 
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Details, 

Boys. 

Chapter Ills C. 
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Social Xiifto 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

Distribution of tli® 
1891. population accord'* 
irig to education* 

European and Eurasians 

87 


C 142 

'I 



i- 264 

] 

J. 325 

ISfative Christians ... 


J 

1 ... 

J 

Hindi\s ... 

1,339 

2,399 

299 

-55 

Musalmaus ... j 

3,373 

3,651 

130 

249 

Sikhs ■ 

799 

1,103 1 

869 

1 4-0 

Others 

3 

44 


i ■ ■ 4 ■ ■ 

1 . 

Children of agriculturists* 

2,721 

) 





[ 7,551 

... 

073 

,j of non-agriculturists ... 

2,880 

3 




^ Statistics of the number of girls wiio are the children of agriculturists or 
non-agriculturists have not been recorded. 

There are five presses in Rawalpindi as follows * Presses. 

(1) . The Gulshan-i- Punjab.’^ This was started by 
Buta Mai, a book^seller, in 1882. It is a lithographic press and 
is employed mostly in printing off books, notices, forms, &c. 

(2) , The Egerton Press/^ which was started in 1880 by 
Narain Das who has since died, and has been succeeded by his 
younger brother Jiva Ram. It is a lithographic and English 
typographic press and is employed in printing notices, forms 
and newspapers. It issues the following papers : — 

(z). The Punjab Times,” a small English advertising 
sheet, bi-weekly (every Wednesday and Saturday). 

Its circulation is said to be about 300 copies. 

(ii). The^^Tajul Akhbar,” a small vernacular paper, 
every Saturday, circulation about 350 copies. 

(ni). Tiger and Sphinx,^’ is issued monthly. It is a 
military paper and is edited by Military Officers. Its 
ciroulation amounts to about 1,300 copies. 

(3) , The Victor Press.” This was stai^ted in 1890. It 
is a lithographic and English typographic press. Printing is 
done both in English and vernacular. It is chiefly employed in 
printing notices, forms, &c. The proprietor is L41a Gobind 
PershM. 

(4) . ^^The Frontier Exchange Press” is a lithographic 
and English typographic press; It was started by Mitmunji 
in 1889, and is employed in printing notices, &c. 

(5) The Star Press ” was started in 1883, It is an 
English typographic press, printing notices, forms, &c. 
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Chapter Ills C* lEdigenous scliools are noticed in Chapter YA . 

Social Life. There is a branch of the Arya SamajV ^ in Rawalpindi 

Native Samajeg. city^ which meets every Sunday. It was established in Sep- 
tember 1877. Its members regard the Vedas only as of great 
authority, and are more or less pure theists, and lay great stress 
on the learning of Sanskrit. 

Since 1893, the ^^Arya Sam4j here, like the parent 
Samfij at Lahore, has been divided into two parties, one of which 
considers the use of meat objectionable and the other not. The 
.members of both parties hold their meetings separately. 

There is also a branch of the Waehar Sabha known as 
Aluwalia,’^ which meets every Sunday. This was started in 
1881, and has for its object the improvement of morals and 
extension of knowledge. 

The ^^Sajjan Sabha is partly a charitable, partly a 
religious society, founded in Rawalpindi in November 1881, by 
Bhagat Jawdla. Charity is disbursed at its head-quarters to ail 
demanding it, for which purposes collections are made among 
its richer members. This is now well known in the city. 

The Guru Sikh Singh Sabha was established in July 
1883. This recognizes Guru Govind Singh as the founder of 
their religion. This meets every Sunday, and has for its object 
the conversion of other Hindus into Sikhs, and exaltation of the 
Sikh religion. 

A number of immigrants from the neighbourhood of Bhera 
in the Shahpur district, have settled in the Rawalpindi city, 
and have formed a society among themselves known as the 
Sukhdait Sabha Bharochia,^^ This was established in 1883, 
and is a kind of mutual improvement society. This prints a 
report of the doings of its members and of the society every 
three months. 

The Anjaman-i-Islamia, Rawalpindi and Murree. This was 
established in 1893, and is partly a charitable and partly a 
religious society. The Anjaman meets for the disposal of 
business, usually once a quarter, or of tener if the state of the 
business so reqiures. 

Poverty and The question of the wealth and poverty of the people 
wealth of tlie people is far too large a on© to be discussed in a single paragraph. 

All that need be said here is, that the district has made 
enormous strides in prosperity since annexation, and that in 
general the zamindars of the district, though not rich, are well- 
to-do in their station, and the tract is not over-burdened with 
debt. The artizans of the towns are poor, as these are in most 
towns. Those in the villages depend almost entirely on the 
harvest, as they are usually paid in kind. 
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The license-tax and the income-tax have not affected any Chapter HI, D- 
large proportion of the inhabitants, but the statistics of income- . — 7 

tax are given below for the five years ending 1893 : — Tribes and Castes- 


Parts. 

Assessment. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892.' 

=:r^:' - “Wealth of the people 

1893. 

1 

Number taxed 
Amount of tax ... 

80 

3,573 

80 

3,513 

92 

3,808 

89 

3,496 

90 

3,712 

II. { 

Number taxed ... 

1 

1 

"■'■,1" 

2 


Amount of tax ... 

2,188 

2,187 

2,898 

3,083 

: ■ .42 

III. 1 

Number taxed ... 
Amount of tax ... 

»•« 

... 

... 


t.t 

- 1 

Number taxed ... 
Amount of tax ... 

1,422 

30,587 

1,614 

36,941 

1,532 

33,070 

1,417 

31,879 

1,478 

33,112 

Total ^ 

Number taxed *.* 
Amount of tax ... 

1,503 

36,348 

1,695 

42,641 

1,625 

39,776 

' 1,508 
38,458 

, 

1,569 

36,866 


Note These figures are taken from colamns 9 and 10 of the Income*tax 
Administration Report. 

The figures are for financial year and not for agricultural year. 


Table No. XXXIV gives statistics for tbe license tax for 
eacb year since its imposition. 


SECTION D.— TRIBES AND CASTES. 

Tlie principal tribes of tbe district may be classed statistics and 
as follows : — local distribution of 

tribes and castes. 


Caste or tribe. 

Number. 

Caste or tribe. 

Number. 

Awan 

129,812 

Satti ... ... 

, 9,444 

Arora 

13,620 

Kethwal 

1,834 


737 

Bhanial ... 

8,327 

Bhatti ... «., ,.i 

31,432 

Sayad ... 

21,427 

Pathan 

39,151 

Shekh ... 

23,167 

O'at ... >«« i.« 

23,863 

Gujar .. 

3t>,8o4 

Janjua ... 

13,863 

Gakhar... 

7,714 

Chohan 

6,844 

Moghal.., . ... 

33,103 

Bajput 

142 ^ 64 - 

Mdli ... 

48,324 

Bhund ... 

18,278 i 
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The chief social distinctions observed are those of Sahix 
and zamindar. The use of the term Sahu is entirely depend- 
ent on the tribe ; the poorest coolie belonging to certain 
tribes would be recognized as a Sahu ; the richest zamindar 
not belonging to one of these could not call himself so^ and 
would not attempt to. The origin of the term is not very clear. 
It has been explained as derived from the word asl/^ and that 
Sahu means a man of an asl khandan, but the derivation 
is given for what it is worth only. The term is much more 
commonly used in the eastern than in the western portions of the 
district. The Gakhars and Janjuds are pre-eminently Sahu^ 
and all the tribes claiming to be converted Edjputs call them- 
selves so. 

Dhunds^ Dhanials, Kethwals and Sattis, all hill tribes^ also 
claim to be Bahds. 

The zamindar almost always cultivates Ms own land ; 
the Sahu often does not^ never if he can help it^ but the 
great majority are now obliged to do so by their circum- 
stances. The term means, as nearly as possible, of ^‘'gentle- 
blood.^’ 

To take the tribes in detail : — 

The history of the Awan tribe has been already given 
in the Settlement Reports of the Shahpur and Jhelum districts, 
paragraph 73, page 36, and in Griffin’s PunjabjOhiefs, pages 521, 
561, 568, 570, and 571. They are numerically very impoi’tant in 
this district, and are to be found in every tahsil, but are strongest 
in tahsil Pindigheb, in the north-east, round Jand, and in the 
Jandal ildka. The Awans of that tract belong chiefly to the 
Kutbshahi Division. Awans, as a rule, will not give their daugh- 
ters in marriage to any but Awans. 

The Golras, who own a number of villages in the Rawalpindi 
tahsil, north-east of Rawalpindi, including the well-known 
village of Golra, are Awdns, They do not bear a good character 
even now, and Colonel Oracroft in his report speaks of them 
thus : — 

They levied black mail on the road south of the Margalla, 
and are one of the most marauding tribes in the district.” They 
are not nearly as industrious as the other branches of 
the tribe. 

The Awans in general are good and hard-working cultiva- 
tors, and their villages are usually prosperous and well-to-do. 
Awans have been recorded as proprietors of 32 villages in tahsil 
Pindigheb, of 14 in tahsil Attock, 42 in tahsil Gujar Khan ; or 
88 in all The principal branches of the Awans found in this 
district are Kutbshahi, Bugdial^ phechi, Sadkal, Saidan, Koreshi. 
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Tlie Kliatfcars claim a common origin with the jkwanS; but the Chapter III, !>• 

Awans repudiate the connexion. The Awans occupy a high, but « 

not the highest place in the social scale among the tribes of the 

district. The principal men of the Awan tribe in 1887 were as 

follows : — Ohaudhri Muhammad Ali of Ohhhr Harpdl^ Mawaz 

Khan of Mari Kanjur, Lai Khan of Kot Chajji. 

The Biloch element is unimportant in the district, and does Biloch, 
not require discussion. 

The Bhattis ai'e found in the Gujar Khan tahsil. They Bhattis. 
claim to be, and are generally, acknowledged as Rajputs, but 
they do not occupy a high position, but are good cultivatoi’S 
Bhattis own nine villages in tahsil Rawalpindi. In tahsil Gujar 
Khan, where they own many more, they are included with other 
Rajputs. 

There are two Pathan settlements ; one in the north-west Rattans, 
corner of the district at and round Makhad in the Pindigheb 
tahsil, is of Sagri Pathans, a branch of the Bangash Khel, allied 
to the Khattaks ; the other is in the Attock tahsil, chiefly in 
the Ohhachh ilaka, allied to those of Yusafzai, on the opposite side 
of the Indus in the Peshawar district. The country lying between 
these two settlements of Pathdns on the banks of the Indus is 
occupied by Khattars and Kutbshahi Awans. Colonel Cracroft 
believed that these Pathans came in with Mahmud of Ghazni, at 
which time the Chhachh plain was being slowly reclaimed from the 
river Indus. The word Chhachh in fact is said to be derived from 
Chhechh, aPukktoo word, meaning ^"island^^ or swamp.^’ The 
Pathans of Chhachh and Burhan, however, now appear to be a 
mixed tribe. They are generally good cultivators ; they do not 
differ much from their brethren across the Indus, and have no 
subdivisions worth recording. 

The chief man of the Sagvi Pathans was Ghnlam Muham- 
mad Khan, always known as the Khan of Makhad. He was 
a man of considerable influence and of skong character. He 
died in 1887 and was succeeded by his son Fakir Muham- 
mad Khan who also died in 1890, leaving an only son, named 
Bher Muhammad Khan, who was born on 1st January 1877, 
and is now a ward of the Court. Fakir Muhammad Khan did 
not bear the same high character which his father did. He 
was at bitter feud with the Par^chas of the town of Makhad. 

Among the Attock Pathans may be mentioned Mir Alam 
Khan, of Ghurghashti, who recmved a mminduri inam ofRs. 

150, died in May 1892, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Najab Khan, Muzaffar Khan, of Malk Mala, Amfr &aD, of 
Waisa, and Akbar Khan, of Burhan. Ali Akbar, of Y&in, is 
also a prominent man, but his character is not very good, 
and he is litigious and deceitful. The subdivisions of Pathans, 
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Chapter III, p. according to the census of 1891 are shown in the following 
Tribes and Castes. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 


Patlians. 


Purachas. 


Jats. 


Name. 


Pathan Afridij 
Babar ... 
Buagasb 
Danazai 
Dotanni 
Durrani 
Oandapur 
Ghilzai 
Gigiani 
Isot 
Jaji 

Kakar ... 
Kbalil ... 
Khattak 
Kbugillni 
Loddi ... 
Mishwani 
Momand 
Huliagori 
Mueakbel 
Niazi ... 


• 

Number. 

Name, 


176 

Orakzai ... 

»•* t.« 

115 

Safi 


95 

Shinwari ... 


59 

Sbirani 

D • « ft • t 

16 

Suri 

«»* 

1,030 

Tarklani 

• n ,«• 

4 

Turin 

tit 

373 

Turi ... 


2 

Utmankbel ... 


2 

Vazir ... 


4 

Warding.., 

»** ti» 

574 

Yuaafzai.,, ... 

•»» 

22 

Dilazak ... 

.«i ,1. 

428 

Gadun ... 

• » * « « . 


Kbeshgi... ... 


1,405 

Bhilmani... 


47 

Swati ... 


512 

tJrmur ... ... 


17 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

«>* 

599 


••• 

331 

Total Patbans ... 


Iiave been 


Number, 


43 

8 

63 

88 

13 

m 
8 
72 
:v '14 

484 :: 

1,780 

1,324 

139 

14 
9 

228 

6 

28,586 


,39,151 


n- — -T recorded as owners of 7 villages 

villages in tahsil Attock. . Ghazan 
Jilian, a Pathm, well known for his loyalty, and who did 
good service m connexion with the Patna-SMra plot, was 

and been succeeded by his son, Ibrahim Khan. 

coeaId°bvwf?rTtdBnl^'®“’i°^-?’’^’’®^ in May 1802 and was sue- 

1 S 01 , a “ grfioason, Najab Khan. Asaf Khan, of Ma.1V Mai, died in Mav 

1891, and was succeeded by his son, MufEasar Khan. ^ 

^r,d iff settlements of Pardoh& are at Makhad 

^ of traders, 

Therare Turkistan and the Khanates 

t Hindus, and seem to be much the same 
w tb ^^®y^?'^®“o peculiar customs and no subdivi- 
The settlement at Attock is not 

SST&aS^K -d S^®™ of trade by the construe 
n ot the Attock bridge. They have no men of any note. 

of Strict are strongest in tahsil Gujar Khan, 

nL alcn f ^ J “A cultivate nearly a third. They 

die also found m the Eawalpindi and Kahuta tahslls. ^ 

The Jats of this district may be rouehlv described n,i tlin 

nJ tie co™gr„rXlo 

not care to claim a Eajput ancestry. It is not very clear 

S^iSat“S.e“*° district, or whence; though it is 
certain that they are all converted Hindus, and must have 
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come originally from tlie east?^ if tbey are nofc aboriginal Chapter lib D. 

tribes or tlieir descendants. It need laardly be said tbat, pliy- . 

sically and in appearance, no difference can be discerned 
between the ordinary liajput and the ordinary Jat. Probably 
the zamindars mentioned in paragraph 324 of the Rawalpindi 
Settlement Report include the tribes that are now returned as 
Jats, though other tribes that have now claimed to be Rajputs 
are also included. The Settlement Officer’s remarks in that 
paragraph were probably true twenty-five years ago, but 
now every agriculturist could give liis particular tribe. The 
Jats are excellent cultivators. Malliars take the first place, 
and after them come the Jats. There are no subdivisions 
of sufficient importance to be shown separately. In social 
position the Jat is at the bottom of the agriculturists’ scale. 

Jats have been recorded as proprietors in 26 villages in 
tahsil Gujar Khan. They, however, own much land in villages 
in which they are not the principal proprietors. The follow- 
ing have been included as Jats in this distinct, Ahir Hun, 

Bains, Lulhal, Bagwal, Kamial, Jatal. 

The Jaujuas rank next to the Gakhars in this Janjuas. 
district in the social scale. There are not many families of 
this tribe in the district. The principal Janjua settlements 
are at Kahuta and in some villages near the extremity of the 
Khairi-Murat range. There are many more in the Jhelum 
district ,* and the history of the tribe will be found in the 
Jhelum Settlement Report, Part I, Section I, paragraph 47, and 
in Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, pages 602 — 606. They are very 
proud of their ancestry, make good soldiers, but bad agri- 
cultux'isfcs. They are usually addressed as Raja,” and stand 
very high in social rank. Their widows do not re-marry, 
and they only give their daughters to Jaujuas or Saiads. 

There are no subdivisions which call for special mention. 

The Jaujuas are a Rajput tribe, and traces of Hindu origin 
are to be seen in some of their marriage customs. According 
to popular legend, the Janjuds, vrho are first mentioned by 
Baber, once held the whole of the Pothowar country, until 
driven out by the Gakhars. They are mentioned by Baber as 
having held the country between Bhera and Nilab, the culti- 
vators being Jats andGujars. 

Alla Ditta Khan, Dulal, a man of good chai'acter and of 
considerable influence ; and Ali Mardan Khan and his nephew 
Biirhan Alia, son of Bakar Khan, who was murdered in 1882, of 
Mator, are the heads of the principal Janjua families of the 
district, 

Ohohans only own four villages in the district, and do ChoMas. 
not require special mention here. 

A large number of the tribes of the district claim to be Kajputs. 
of Rajput origin, but it is not always quite clear which are 
Rajputs and which Jats, 
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however^ gives tlie subdivisions as 
accepted for the purposes of the census of 1891 ; bub allow- 
ance for errors must be made as regards tliefiguresj as noted 
in the Census Report. The principal Rajput tribes will now 
be discussed separately : — 


8 u bdivisions of Rajfu ts . 


Name. 



Number. 

Name. 

Number. 

Atrds 



89 

Kalocli ... 

Khetwal... 

2 

1,834 

Baojri 


... 

1 

Klioja, ... 

12 

BhateU 


... 

8,761 

Minims ... 

5,224 

Blmtti 



31,432 

Manj 

8,965 

Chanclel ... 



4 

Mekan ... ... 

8 

Chanhan 



6,844 

Nara 

684 

Ohliib 



512 

Fafchania 

3 

Dhanial ... 



8,327 

Pathial ... 

20 

Dhodi 



163 

Pun war 

3,102 

JUudwal ... 



5 

Ragbansi 

15 

Gatira 



52 

Ranjlia 

236 

Ghorcwaha 


... 

7 

Rather ... i 

38 

Golera 



14 

Salahria ... ... i 

133 

Gondal 



810 

Satti 

0,444 

Jadu 



13 

Sia] 

440 

Jaujua 



13,366 

Tiwdna 

6 

Jaswal 



4 1 

Tanwar 

84, 

Joia 



2 1 

Miscellaneous ... 

39,962 

Kanial ... 



2,236 

Total Rajputs ... 

1,42,864 

Katil 



1 


The Maliks of Pindigheb now enjoy chahdrams in 
26 villages^ amounting to Rs. 2,701, and other similar grants 
amounting to Es. 800, and have besides ^jagir in perpetuity 
of the village of Notheli amounting to Rs. 844. They have 
a preponderating influence in Pindigheb, but the uncle, Aulia 
Khan, and nephew, NawAb Khan, are noton good terms, 
and much quarrelling and litigation takes place between them. 
Since this was written Nawab Khan has died. 

Their influence in the tahsil is so gx-eat that native 
officials who do not please them are likely to find themselves 
very uncomfoidable. 

The four principal branches of the family are those set- 
tled at Pindiglxeb. There are Maliks of Pindigheb who are 
the heads of the family ; the family of Dandi and Langrial, 
that of Kamlial and that of Khunda. They are a strong, high- 
spirited race, much given to hawking and field sports of all kinds j 
neza^^hdzi being much practised among them and the Maliks 
especially, and Itbfo Khan and Jah4n Khan of Khunda are 
great horse-breeders, and are seldom without several good 
animals. They ai’O,. bowevei', very quarrelsome and litigious, 
and when their position allows it, tyrannical and overbearing. 
The relations between Johdi'a proprietors and their cultivating 
tenants are genei'ally very much strained, , . 
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A.iilia Klian^ or Pindiglieb, is a Dian of strong oliai^acter^ 
but quarrelsome and overbearing. Itbai' Kban, of Khunda^ 
who succeeded bis uncle Abdulla Kban, a man lield in very 
liigli estimaiion, has produced very different impressioBS on differ- 
ent officers wifcli whom he has come in contact. Suffice it to say 
that he has in no degree succeeded to the reputation, although he 
has the position of his uncle. Jahau Khan, another member 
of the same family, also of Khunda, bears a very high character. 
Allayur Khan, of Kamlial, is not a man of much mark. The 
Khunda Johdras are still, as in Colonel CracrofPs time, the 
best specimens of the Johdra race. The Johdra tribe has been 
recorded as owning 61 villages in tahsil Pindigheb. 

The Ghebas inhabit the western portion of the Fatehjang 
tahsil, and are thus near neighbours of the Johdras, with 
whom they alternately intermarried and fought ; the latter 
pastime being the one most frequently indulged in. The 
marriage of Alallik Aulia Khan with the daughter of vSirdir 
Patteh Khan, of Kot, the head of the Ghebas, .some 25 years 
ago, coupled with the separation of the Fatehjang tahsil 
from that of Pindigheb, has done much, however, to close 
the bitter blood feud which previously existed between the 
two tribes. The Ghebas belong to the Tiwana family, 
and an account of them is to be found at page 535, et neq 
of Griffin^s Punjab Chiefs. 

They very much resemble the Johdras, and are perhaps 
even fiercer and more prone to quarrels. Not only had they 
bitter feuds, with both Johdras and Alpials, but some of the 
principal Gheba families have even more determined blood 
fends among themselves. 

Sirdar Fatteh Khan, of Kot, who died in February 1894, was 
the chief of the Ghebas. He had magisterial powers for a long 
time and ruled the country round Kot with a rod of iron, his 
position as chief of the Ghebas, coupled with the magisterial 
powers granted to him, gave him enormous influence in his 
own immediate neighbourhood. He was a man of very strong 
character, had been loyal to the British Government in trying 
times, and lived very much at his own home. He had no 
sons and was allowed by Government to adopt his nephew. He 
was a great horse-breeder, and always had a large number 
of horses in his stable, and a great many sowars, trained 
to carry lance and sword in his employ. His nephew and 
heir Ghulam Muhammad Khan having predeceased him, 
Sirdar Fatteh Khan has been succeeded by his grandson Muham- 
mad Ali Khan, son of Ghulam Muhammad Khan. 

Colonel Cracroft mentions that Budha Khan, of Mallal, 
was an opponent of Birdar Patteh Khan^s. This feud has 
not died out, and the Mallet family, now headed by Fatteh 
Khan, Mallal, a man of good repute, are still at enmity with 
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Bndha Khan, Mallal^ -was concerned in the murder of 
Sirdilr IPatieh Khan’s Kot, father at Pahag, in return for 
which Sirdar B^atteh Khan annihilated the family of Budha 
Khan, leaving only Budha Khan and his grandnephew to 
represent them. 

The murder of Muhammad Khan, Patteh Khan’s father, 
was in x’etaliation fox’ the still older murder of Ghulam Muham- 
mad Khan, chief of Pindigheb, slain by Muhammad Khan, 
so that the quarrel is a very pretty one as it stands.” 

Colonel Oi'aorofPs description of the affair is as follows :~ 

The tract was again given to Sirdar Atar Singh, Kala- 
wala, who this time was determined to get lud of one of 
the most troublesome of the subjects of the Maliamja. He 
invited Eae Muhammad KKan, loaded him with pi'esents and 
honors, and immediately left for Peshawar. On his retuim 
six months after, he invited the Rae to the Fort of Pah Ag, 
situated about a mile from his hereditary seat, Kot. With 
the recollection of his former reception fi'esli in his memory, 
Rae Muhammad Khan would not listen to the advice of his 
I'etainers and friends to take an escoi’t, but went to the Sirdar 
with only a couple of followers. Scai-cely had he set foot 
inside the fort, when he was attacked by Budha Khan, Mallal 
and others, and cut down. His son lived to avenge this 
tx'eacherous murder by the wholesale slaughter of Buddha 
Khan’s family, leaving only the latter and a young nephew, 
who are still alive, and are, as may be supposed, the bitter 
enemies of the Sirdar/’ 

They cannot now openly attack each other, but it is very 
doubtful that they like each other any the better for that. 
Sirdar Fatteh Khan is, however, now by far the most important 
and influential of the two. Other prominent members of the 
clan are Nawab Khan, son of Mihr Khan, of Dliurnal, and 
Aulia Khan, son of Jahan Khan, of Shahr Rae Sadulla. 

The Gheba tribe has been recorded as owning 50 villages 
in tahsil Fateh jang. 

The Alpials inhabit the country on the banks of the 
Soan in the southern portion of the Fatehjang talisil. 
They came to this district about the same time as the other 
Rajput tribes, and seem to have wandered through the country 
now contained in the Khushab and Talagang tahsils before 
finally settling down in their present home. There are still 
traces of their Hindu origin in their marriage ceremonies, 
as is the case with many of the Musalman li^jptits of this 
district. They are a bold, lawless set of men, of fine physique 
and much given to violent crime, and withal are good cultiva- 
tors. The principal family of Alpials is that of the Ohaudbris 
of Ohakri. Chaudhri ;Ahmad Khan, son of Chaudhri Sher 
Khan, a quiet unassuming man of good character, has 
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succeeded to tlie principal lionors of tlie family, but Ntidar Obaptet III, B- 
Klian, liis relative, a typical Alpial, of strong passions a,nd™^.= 7^ . 

violent temper, is probably the mox’e influential of the two, 

The Alpials own five- villages in tahsil Fatehjaiig, 


The Dhunds are a hill tribe of Eajput origin, like Dhunds. 
the Sattis, Kethwals and Dhanials, They hold the north- 
westeim portion of the Murree hills, and also a portion of the 
Hazara district. Sir Lepel Griffin considers it doubtful whe- 
ther they are of Hindu origin, or whether they emigrated 
from Hazara. They themselves claim to descend from Abbas, 
the paternal uncle of the prophet, but they also claim to 
be of Rajput origin. An account of the tribe is given at 
page 593 of Ginffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 


These hill tribes, whether located in the Murree and 
Hazara hills, the hills south of the Pir Panjal in Rawal- 
pindi and towards Bunhei’, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, 
seem to have a common origin. The Dhunds are of fair 
complexion though not of very fine physique, but like all 
highlanders can undergo much fatigue in their own hills. They 
have much pride of race, but are rather squalid in appearance ; 
the rank and file are poor, holding little land, and depend- 
ing much on their flocks and herds for a livelihood. All the hill 
tribes have a great dislike to leaving their hills even for a short 
time, especially in the hot weather, and they are unable to 
sustain the heat of the plains at such seasons. Almost all have a 
winter and a summer residence, going up with their cattle as 
high as they can manage during the hot months, returning to 
the valleys for the cold weather. They stand high on the 
social scale, being classed as Sahtis. The Dhunds do not bear 
the best character among the hill tribes, and are generally 
accounted rather deceitful and untrustworthy. 

Their principal men are Mansabdar Khan, of Phulgiran, 
formerly a Tahsildar and now a Sub-Registrar of Kahuta. “^Dadan 
Khan, a very respectable lambarclar of Dewal, and Samandar 
Khan of Sihanna. Except Mansabdar Khan, however, they 
ai’-o not any of them men of any means of much prominence, and 
tribal feeling among the Dhunds is not very strong and does 
not cause them to have much respect for their chiefs. In fact 
they have a very strong feeling among them that one Dhund 
is quite as good as another.’’ The Dhfinds have been recorded 
as owning 42 villages in tahsil Murree and two in tahsil 
Rawalpindi. 

The Jasgams are a smaller hill tribe inhabiting the Jasgtos, 
small valley north-east of Kahuta, They very much resemble 
the Dhduds in character and physique, and claim kindred with 
them. 

They own sixteen villages in all. 


^ Note.— D adaa Khan has very rejcently been murdered. 
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Chapter in, B* The Sattls are the largest and most important of the 
— r hill tribes. They occupy the hills in the Murree tahsil^ south of 

Trioes and Castes. occupied by the Dhunds, and also the hills, including the 

Sattis. great Narrar mountain in the north-west corner of the Ivahuta 

tahsjL 

They are probably of the same descent as the Dhunds, who 
pretend to look down on them, and in physique and general 
characteristics are similar to them, but they are distinctly of a 
superior class. They make excellent soldiers, and in some regi- ^ 

ments are now much sought after as recruits. The Dhund’s 
theory of the origin of the Sattis is that their progenitor was 
the illegitimate son of one Kalii Rai, an ancestor of the Dhunds, 
by a slave girl, that he was born at the foot of the Narrar 
mountain and abandoned by his parents who had lost their way, 
and was found three days afterwai’ds by a fabulous Brahman ^ 

who called him §af, (or penance), whence Satti. 

The Sattis absolutely repudiate this geneology, and they 
are generally accepted as Sahus, and of the same social status 
as the other Rajput hill tribes, and in sincerity and general 
character they are distinctly the superior of the Dhunds, who 
are deceitful and ill-conditioned. The principal men of the 
Satti tribe are in the Murree tahsil, Pauid Khan, son of Bura 
Khan, of Chojana, who was held to have shown loyalty with his 
tribe in the troubles of 1857, when the Dhiiiids attacked Murree; 
and in Kahuta, Kurban Ali Khan, grandson of Zabardast Khan, 
who is now a Subedar in one of the regiments of the Frontier 
Force, and Jahaudad Khan, his uncle, both of Kamra. Tribal 
feeling is much stronger among the Sattis than among the 
Dhunds, and they hold together and look up to their headmen 
more. 

Sattis have been recorded as owning seventeen villages in 
tahsil Murree and thirty in tahsil Kahuta. 

Kethwai. Kethwals, who claim with considerable reason to 

be the oldest settlers of the four chief hill tribes, now only 
occupy the ildha of Charilian immediately west of the Satti 
country. They resemble the Sattis more than the Dhunds. 

They have an old tradition to the effect that, at a time when 
they held the whole of the Murree hills, one of the women, 
named Abli, eloped with a man to the other side of the Jheluni. 

Nearly all the able-bodied men of the tribe went in pursuit. ^ 

Tliey came to a frozen lake which they mistook for hard ground,, 
and settled down upon it for the night aud lit their fires; this 
melted the ice, and they were all engulphed. In the meantime 
the Dhiinds came down upon their undefended homesteads, and 
destroyed what remained of the tribe. Hence this proverb of — 

Abh loro — to 
Sabh ohhoro. 

, Go in search of Abh md give up all/’ 
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The Ketliwals bear a better character for uprightness and Chapter III, B. 
straightforwardness than the Dhunds. Their principal men are^ _ 7 

Baz Khan and Sirdar Khan^ lambardars of Charihan. tastes* 

Ketliwals. 

Kethwals have been recorded as owning five villages in 
the Mnrree tahsih but of these one, Charihan, covers a very 
large area. 

The Dhanials inhabit the south-west corner of the Murree Bhanials. 
talisil, and a few adjoining villages in the Rawalpindi tahsiL 
Their physique is fine, generally superior to that of the 
other hill tribes, and they give many recruits to the army. 

They are, however, somewhat quarrelsome and turbulent. 

They are much of the same type as the Sattis and Kethwals j 
but esteem themselves, with the Dlmnds, superior to either, an 
opinion in which they find few outsiders to agree. They have 
no very prominent chiefs, but Kasim Khan, of Oherah, and 
Namana Khan, of Karor, are among their most prominent men. 

Dhanials own 12 villages in tahsil Eawalpindi, and 13 in 
tahsil Murree. 

The Budh^ls and Bhakrals are two large tribes chiefly BudMIs. 
found in Gujar Khan and Kahuta. They do not, in appearance, 
in moral qualities or otherwise, as far as the writer knows them, 
differ from the mass of agricultnrisfcs that cultivate the Potho- 
war plain. The claim of the Badhals to descent from the 
Prophet’s son-in-law is utterly unfounded. They and the 
Bhakrals most probably came across the Jheliim from Jummoo 
territory into this district. They have no very certain traditions 
as to their origin. The marriage of widows is looked upon with 
some disfavor among them. 

The Garwals claim to be a branch of the Janjuas, and Gfarwals. 
descendants of Raja Mai ; a brief note concerning them is 
given at paragraph 340 of Colonel Craoroft’s Rawalpindi Settle- 
ment Report. There is no reason for disbelieving the tradition. 

They are a fine sturdy race, decidedly superior to the ordinary 
Rajputs. They dwell in the eastern half of the Kahuta tahsil, 
in the hilly country called the Kaliru ildha situate along the 
Jhelum, south of the Narrar hill. Socially they hold much 
the same position as other Janjuas. The remarriage of 
widows is disliked by them. Their chief men are Ali Blardan 
Khan and Burhan Ali Khan mentioned above as Janjuas. 

The Saiads are much the same as the Saiacls of ^^aiads. 
other districts. Many of them cultivate thoir own land, 
but they are the worst possible agriculturists. They are, 
liowevei", very influential with the Musalman population 
and the tribes of the highest rank. The Gakhars and 
Janjuas ai^e always ready to give their daughters in mar- . 
riage to a Saiad, They are found in all parts of the district. 

The principal men among the Saiads of this district are Pir 
Lai Shah of Dhullian, tahsil Pindigheb, who is one of the most 
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Saiads. 


Shekbs. 


Khattars. 
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influential Salads in tlie distinct. Tbe disciples of tlie Pirs of 
Dliiillian are to be found in many trans-Indus districts, and 
e^en in CabuL Tlie Pir of Ziarat SMli, Eabmatulla, is also 
well known. Pir Gliulam Jafir, son of Pir Chan of Makbad, a 
gi’eat. rival of tbe Sagri family of Gliulam. Mubammad Kban of 
Makhad, was another influential man. He died in January 1898, 
leaving a son who is a minor. 

Mabdi Sliah, of Sang-Jani, Honorary Magistrate of Rawal- 
pindi city, was a man who deserves mention as a loyal and useful 
native gentleman, who gave assistance to the district adminis- 
tration whenever opportunity offered. (He died in October 1887 
and was succeeded by bis son Amir Haidar Shall in tbe indvi, 
jcigir and larnharddri and Honorary Magistrate). Pir Sadr 
Din, of Ratta Hotar, is also an Honorary Magistrate and a well 
known Salad. Mobsan Ali Shah, of elbang-Sayadan, though 
somewhat eccentric, is a thoroughly well disposed Saiad gentle- 
man who is much thought of by the people;'- 

Saiadshave been recorded as owning 39 villages in tahsil 
Rawalpindi,' 10 in Pindigbeb, 8 in Attock, and 2 in Gujar Khan ; 
in all 59. 

Shekhs only own six villages in this district, all in tahsil 
Attock. The tribe has no importance here, and need not be 
discussed at length. A great many of the Shekhs of this 
district are in Government employ. They have one prominent 
man among them, Muhammad Alam, of Haji Shah, near Attock, 
a useful zamindar who bears a good character. 

The Khattars of the district are an .important tribe, and 
their numbers appear to have been underestimated at the last 
census. 

Khattars always claim to be descended from the same stock 
as A wans, i.e., from Kutb Shah, supposed to have come into 
India with Mahmud of Ghazni, and probably some of them 
retuimed themselves as belonging to that tribe. 

They claim to be descendants of Kutb Shalfls youngest 
son, who established himself at Nilab on the Indus^ where the 
tribe maintained its position for many years. It was at last 
driven out in the 12th century by a Hindu tribe, but its chief 
Khattar Khan, returned with the army of Shahab-ud-din, and 
recaptured NiTab, from which time the tribe took its name of 
Khattar from him and spread over the open country between 
the Indus and the Khairi- Murat hills as far as Rawalpindi, 
dispossessing Awaus and Gujars. This is the usual account 
given ^of their origin, it is not very clearly proved, but they do 
probably come from trans-Indus, although, as remarked by 
Colonel Oracrcft, they have certain customs which seem to point 
to a Hindu origin. Their claim to be a branch of the Awans is 
not admitted by the Awans, who will not give their daughters 
to Khattars in marriage, ^ • 
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The Khattar tribe now inhabits the country nortli and Chapter III, D* 
south of the Eala Chitta range, from the Indus up to the boun- m . 1 , 
dary of the Rawalpindi tahsil, from Usnaan-Khattar on the north 
to the Khairi-Md rat range on the south. To the north their 
boundaries march with the Afghans of Attock, to the south 
with Ghebas, Jolidr4s, Awans and Alpials. 

Their character, twenty-five years ago, is thus given in 
Colonel Oracroft's Report 

The Khattars enjoy an unenviable notoriety in regard to 
crime. The tract has always been one in which crime has 
flourished, they are bad agriculturists, extravagant in their 
habits, keep hawks and horses, and are often backward in paying 
their revenue. They generally collect the rents in kind/^ 

Their character has toned down very much since then. 

They are not so addicted to deeds of violence, and are daily 
becoming more civilized. Socially the Khattars hold an interme- 
diate place. They rank below Gakhars, Awans, Janjuas, Joh- 
dras, Ghebas and the higher classes of Rajputs, but above the 
Jats or zamindars. They managed to keep on good terms 
with the Sikhs and enjoyed jdgir and chahdram allowances 
from them. Their chief men at present are NawSb Khan of 
Dhrek, an old man of diminutive stature, and grasping and 
oppressive character. 

Fateh Khan, who displayed loyalty in 1857, and who was the 
old head of the clan, left two sons, to whom would have 
descended a valuable patrimony ; but they lost no time in dis- 
sipating the whole of it, and getting themselves hopelessly into 
defat by at once commencing a law suit about its partition. Of 
these the eldest Kale Khan was murdered by some of his tenants 
at Rawalpindi in November 1893, and the younger, Khudadad 
Khan, died in September 1894. 

Muhammad Hayat Khan, C.S.I., and the Wah family, are 
also Khattars. 

Another important Khattar family is that of Gondal near 
Attock, now represented by Kazi Fateh Ahmad. 

The Khattar tribe own 28 villages in tahsil Fateh jang, 12 
large villages in tahsil Pindigheb, and 10 in Attock ; in all 50 
villages. 

The Gujars are numerous in the district, but do not require Gujara. 
any prolonged description here. 

There are very few Gujars in the Murree, Fateh jang and 
Pindigheb tahsils. There are many Gujar villages in the 
northern portion of the Attock tahsil, and a few in the Rawal- 
pindi, Kahnta and Gujar Khau tahsils. The local tradition is 
that the Gujars of this district migrated from Gujrat in the 
time of Akbar. There are no subdivisions of the Gujars that 
deserve separate mention. They have no special customs, 

Thev stand low in the social scale, and occunv much the same 
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position as Jats. They are excellent cultivators. Their principal 
men are Ohaudhiu Saiad Muhammad and Mir Alam Khan, of 
Musa, in tahsil Attock, GhuMm All, of Palakhar, in Kahuta, 
was another man though of much mark. He died in 1893 and 
was succeeded by his son Fazl Ilahi, a minor. Hayat Khan, of 
Bhallar-Jogi, is also a well known Gujar who bears a high 
character. 

Gujara are entered as proprietors of 17 villages in Rawal- 
pindi tahsil, 31 in Attock, and 61 in Gujar Khan ; in all of 109 
villages. 

The Gakliars are by far the most interesting tribe and 
are essentially the gentlemen and, aristocracy of the district. 
Their history has, as far as it concerns the general history 
of the district, been already given at page 47. As regards 
the claims of the Gakhars to have come into India from 
outside, and to be of other than Indian origin, one or two points 
are worthy of notice. 

Old religious customs, obviously of Hindu origin, are still 
observed by the Gakhars, or were until within a very short 
period, such as customs at marriage of . Ldwa-pherna and 
Khdri par haithdna/^ and the Kazi and the Brahman are both 
present on such occasions. Further, it is curious that their 
headmen always call themselves Rajas/^ and not by any other 
distinctively Musalman title. The name Gakhar too, seems to 
partake more of a Hindu than of a Persian or Arabic form. 

It seems very doubtful indeed from whence the Gakhars 
came originally i but it is quite clear that for some considerable 
period, wherever they came from, they ruled over more or less 
of the whole tract between the Jhelum and the Indus, and how- 
ever much their power has at any time been broken, or however 
depressed or even desperate their circumstances might be, they 
never abandoned their high claims, and always remained an 
important factor in troubled times, up to the days of the Sikhs. 

In connexion with their claim to be of Persian origin, ifc is 
to be noted that some of the Gakhars are Shias, notably the 
Pharwala family. The Gakhars still bear many traces of 
their high descent in their beaiing, and in the estimation in 
which they are held thronghoat the district. Though almost all 
in poor circumstances, they are as proud as ever of their name, 
and are emphatically the gentlemen of the district. They make 
first rate soldiers, in the cavalry especially, and in general no 
recruits are more approved of than true Gakhars, They are 
not, however, good cultivators, and the higher their descent, 
the less inclined they are for hard work, whatever their 
circumstances may be. 

Mr, Ibbetson, in his Census Report, puts down the number 
of Gakhars at about 31,881, of which he says about half are to 
be found in the Rawalpindi district. In the course of the 
enquiries made at settlement it appeared that there were only 
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about 9,250 Gaklaars in tliis district. TKe Census Eeport of Chapter III, D® 

1891 gives the number to be 11 , 719 . Possibly tli© cause of — 7 

this difference is that given in paragraph 46i of the Census 

Report, i.e., that many of them were retuimed belonging to other 

families asMoghal Kaiani, &c. ; but, on the other hand, it is 

not likely that any true Gakhars, able to prove their descent, 

would claim to belong to any other clan. It is difficult to 

believe in the occuri’ence of such cases. 

In this district there are six well known and important 
^ branches of Gakhars. 

1. descended from Sultan Adam. 

There are six chief families of this branch, the Admals 
of the villages of Pliarwala, of Mandla, Ohaneri, Kaniat, Mani- 
anda and Nara. 

2. Sarangdl — descended from Sultfe Sai’ang. 

The Saidpur family are the only well known representatives 
of this branch in this district. The chief families of this branch 
are to be found in Khanpur, in the Hazara district. 

3. Firo:idJ — said to be descended from Malik Firoz. 

The chief family of this branch is to be found in Sang, 
tahsil Gujar Khan. 

4. Iktgidl — said to be descended from Malik Buga, 

The only family of this branch in Rawalpindi resides in 
^ Shakarparifin. 

5. Hathidl — said to be descended from Sultan HSthi, but 
there are no well known chief men of this family anywhere. 

6. Sihandrdl-^^t^ii to be descended from Malik Sikandai% 

There are very few of this branch in this district, and 
310 well known families at all; they are mostly to be found 
in the Jhelum district. 

In addition to these branches, the families of Gakhars 
mentioned above recognize Paharial, Johdial and MangrM 
as true Gakhars; but they have no well known men among 
them, nor do they appear ever to have had. 

These nine branches are generally recognized as true 
Gakhars ; others, as Kainswal, Farmsial, Sunal, Kul-Chandrdl 
and Jandial, call themselves Gakhars, but are not admitted to 
be such by the chiefs of the Admals, Sikandruls and other 
unquestioned branches, nor do they appear at all able to give 
proof of their claims on this point, nor are there any very promi- 
nent families among them. 

The chief men among the Gakhars in the Rawalpindi dis- 
trict are — 

Raja Karpiddd Khan^, of Pharwdla AdmdL This man is 
the head of all the Gakhars of the district, and is an Honoi’ary 
Magistrate of the Bench in the, town of Rawalpindi. The 
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Chapter HI, D* Admdls of Fharwdlay thongh mucli reduced in circumstances^ 

very much looked up to by all. 

Tribes and Castes. ^ 

Gakhars. Mirza Muhammad Ahhar and Muhammad Bandris KhaUy 

son of Mirza Waris Khan^ of Kaniat and Zamdn Aliy son of 
Mirza Sashmat Aliy ofNdmy are other notable Admal Gakhars. 
Hashroat Ali, of Nara, in bearing, appearance and manners, 
was a very fine specimen of a Gakhar gentleman. His repu- 
tation, however, suffered from the suspicion under which he 
labored of being connected with the Hafiz’s swindle” 
described on page 75. Sultan Khan of Ghaneri was another 
man of mark. He died in January 1889 and was succeeded 
by his son Allahdad Khan. 

The Admals of Pharwala are always called Eaja, the other 
Admals are always spoken of as Mirza. 

The Mandla family was once of great importance, but 
Nadar Khan, the then chief of this branch, joined in the out- 
break in favour of Peshaura Singh, in 1853, and ruined the 
prospects of his family thereby. There is now no actual chief 
of this family, of which AH Akbar Khan of Mandla is the best 
known representative. 

The Gakhars of Pharwala enjoy a grant of Rs. 1,500 in 
the form of a chaharam in 34? villages on tahsil Kahuta, which 
has risen to Es. 2,155 with the increase of the revenue of these 
villages on re-settlement. The owners of these villages, 
Dhanidls and Jasgams, bitterly resent the form of this grant, 
and the chaharam is actually paid from the tahsil to prevent 
contact between the Gakhars and these tribes. Many of the 
Gakhar chiefs, too, enjoy grants in various forms, mdfls 
mminddri indms, BO on. 

The Sarangal Gakhars are* not so powerful in this district 
as in Hazara, and they rank, though very high, below the 
Admdls ; the only important Sarangal family in Rawalpindi is 
that of Saidpur. 

Shahwali Khan, who was its chief, was a very well known 
man. He was loyal to the British in troubled times, but was 
generally reputed to be the worst tempered and most quarrel- 
some man in the district. He was succeeded hy Ali Akbar, 
who receives a zaminddri indmyhnb vfho is much indebted. The 
Sarangals call themselves by the title of Raja, but it is not 
generally admitted to them, and Mirza is the title used in their 
sanads. 

The chief Firozal family is that of Sang. They are not in 
possession of any mdjis or jdgirsy but have good estates and 
are better off than most of the Gakhars of high family. They 
rank next to the Sarangals. Buland Khan is their chief man, 
and he enjoys a zarninddri indm of Rs. 120. Many of this 
family, which is a very large one, are in Government service is 
various capacities, chiefly iu the army. 
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The Bugials come next; their present head is Ali Madat (jii^pter III, Bo 
Khan a Kas Sharf Khan. The Hathial, Sikandral, Paharial and — 
Johdial Gakhars^ though recognized as true Gakhars, have no Tribes and Castes 
very prominent men among them, and are of much less im- Gakhars. 
portance than the branches mentioned above. 

Of those not recognized by the Admals and Sarangals as 
true Gakhars, Fazaldad Khan, of Bishndot, calling himself 
Farmsial, is a man of great respectability and some mark. He 
enjoys a mmindaH indm^ 

The Gakhai's have been entered as proprietors of 27 vil- 
lages in tahsil Rawalpindi, 11 in tahail Kahuta, and 24 in Gujar 
Khan ; in all 62. 

The Gakhars, as noted above, rank unquestionably firs^ 
in the social scale, and are extremely proud of their ancestry J 
the Admal Gakhars of Pharwala form the pinnacles of the 
social pyramid. The Admals, and some of the proudest of the 
other branches, will only give their daughters to a Saiad, or to one 
of their own tribe, and the men too always endeavour to marry 
Gakhar girls. The other branches are not quite so particular, 
and will occasionally intermarry with other tribes who are 
^‘Sahds.^^ The daughters are kept in great seclusion, and the 
re-marriage of widows is not permitted. 

^ The Admal and Sarangal Gakhars are very bad agricul- 
turists, but some of the other less distinguished branches are 
adapting themselves better to their circumstances, especially 
in tahsil Gujar Khan. Although crushed by the Sikhs, and as 
far as all their chief families of highest descent are concerned, 
overwhelmed with debt and in great pecuniary embarrassment, 
they are very much looked up to by all the tribes of the dis- 
trict, and must be counted upon always to take a leading part. 

The name Malliar ’’ appears rather to denote the occu- M^iliars. 

pation of the members than the caste to which they belong, 
or the tribe from which they have originally sprung. There can 
be no doubt that many of the Malliars of the present day are 
descended from an ancestor of some other tribe, who took to 
market gardening as an occupation. Nothing is known about 
their advent into this part of the country. Malliars are fond 
of calling themselves by the name of some tribe higher in the 
social scale than themselves, as Awan Janjua. They are 
closely related to the Arains, Mails and B^ghbans of the 
Eastern Punjab. They are excellent cultivators, the best in the 
district, and a large proportion of the irrigated lands are in their 
hands either as owners or tenants. They are scattered all over 
the district, with the exception of the Murree hills. Ranking 
first as cultivators, they rank lowest in the social scale of all 
agricultural tribes. 

Malliars have been recorded as proprietors of 19 villages in 
tahsil Rawalpindi, they are, however, more frequently found as 
tenants than as owners, and they will always be found tilling the 
best lands only. 
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The true Moglials of the district are very few in num- 
ber. Such as there are, are descended from smallMoghal settle- 
ments left by the various invading Moghal armies. It is a curious 
fact that it has lately become the fashion among certain tribes, 
even of high social rank, to call themselves Moghals. Sattls, 
Ghebas and others do so, and it is said that even Gakhars have 
been known to, but it is very doubtful whether any true Gakhar 
who could prove his descent would ever do so. The Moghals are 
exceedingly conceited about their origin, and with very little 
reason. They are not good cultivators, and are not ranch 
thought of socially. 

The Aroras of Rawalpindi are shop-keepers and traders* 
They are commonest in Rawalpindi, Attock and Pindigheb, The 
three Hindu tribes, Khatris, Brahmans and Aroras, divide the 
whole trade of the district between them. Numerically they 
are few. 

There is little tribal organisation of any kind in this dis** 
trict. Some of the tribes look up to their chief men more than 
others, hut there is no actual authority recognized by any of the 
tribes as vested in any of their chiefs. 

As regards intermarriage between the various tribes : — Saiads 
do not give their daughters in marriage to any but Saiads, and 
only take women in marriage from tribes of the highest 
rank, Gakhars, Janjuas, and so on ; Kurashis also only give 
their daughters to men of their own tribe. Moghals 
give their daughters to men of their own tribe, to Johdr^s, 
Chobans and Awans. Pathans give their daughters only 'to 
Pathdns or Saiads. Awans give their daughters to men of their 
own tribe, to Saiads or to Pathans, seldom to Khattars. Khattars 
give their daughters outside their own tribe, only to Pathans, 
Saiads or Gakhars. Alpials give their daughters to Ghebas, 
Awans, and Sensral Rajputs. Ghebas give their daughters, 
outside their own tribe, to Khattars, Alpials, Saiads and SensrMs. 
Johdras and Ohohans only give their daughters, outside their own 
circle, to Khattars, Moghals and Awans. 

Parachas only give their. daughters to Saiads and Parachas, 

Dhanials give their daughters to each other, to Dhuiids, 
Kethwals, Gakhars, Saiads and Sattis, though when asked the 
question, they generally omit the Sattis. Dhunds give their 
daughters to Kethwals, Dhanials, Sattis, Gakhars and Saiads. 

Gakhax’S only give their daughters to Saiads outside their 
own tiibe, Gujars only give their daughters to Saiads; but 
Gujars^ of all the various goia or branches, intei'marry with 
each other. Sattis marry their girls to Sattis, Dhunds, Keth- 
wals, Gakhars, Saiads, Dnlal, Garwals, Janjuas, Kanials, Sangals^ 
Siidars, Janhals and Jasgams, all of which claim to be Rajput 
tribes. 

V , : Jasgdms give their daughters, outside their own tribe, to 
Saiads, Dhunds, Janhals and Sattis ; JanhSlsto Gakhars, Gar- 
wals, Dulals and Saiads* ' ' 
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Dalals (Janjuas) of Kahufca only give tlieir daughters to Chapter IILE* 
Salads or Admal Gakhars ; other Dulals include Garwals within 
the circle, Garwals give to Gakhars, Salads and Kahuta Dulals. rp -uf • ^ 4 .* * 
Al l the tribes are very much more particular about the rank and rules regarding 
of the tribe to which they give their daughters thau about the i^^termarriage. 
rank of those from whom they take their own wives. The 
custom throughout is for each tribe to give its daughters only 
to those whom it looks upon as of superior or at least of equal 
rank, but it will generally take a wife from a tribe which it holds 
to be slightly inferior in social rank but ot the same class. 

At wedding feasts and at funerals, all neighbours and Social intercourse, 
friends, without distinction of class or religion, assemble, more 
particularly, at funerals. Personal friendships are formed also 
quite independently of social status or of religion, and friend- 
ship is a virtue held in high esteem in this district. Musal- 
mans do not go to the funeral pyre with Hindus, bub on all other 
occasions the people of this district, Hindu and Musalir.an, 
mix very freely togethex\ Among Musalmans all are allowed to 
eat together, with the exception that others will not eat with 
sweepers. 

The Hindus, as elsewhere, have much more stringent rules on 
this point, but none of them are peculiar to this district. 


SECTION E.—VILLAGE TENURES. 

At the Revised Settlement the 1,690 villages of the ’Village tenures, 
district have been thus classified according to tenures 

90 Zaminddri {khdlis 40^ hilijmal 50). 

M2 PattiddrL 

1,158 Bhaiachdraj of which 547 are divided into tarafs. As 
a matter of fact, it is, however, impossible correctly thus to 
classify many of these villages ; the constantly unsettled state of 
many parts of the district, and the complete break up of old 
forms, which was the result of the Sikh exactions in many 
villages, have rendered the system of tenure dependent on changes 
of recent date, and on incidental circumstances connected with 
the estate. 

It is true to some extent of Rawalpindi, as of other parts of 
India, that the village communities have to a wonderful degree 
preserved themselves even in the most troublous times ; but we 
do not find here the same old archaic forms that are to be met 
with further south. 

Sikh exactions did more to break up old villages than any 
of the wars and invasions which preceded them. The Sikhs 
demanded their revenue, whether in kind or by cash appraise- 
ment, and if they could not get it from old proprietors, they put 
in new ones, and action of this kind naturally effected great 
changes in the form of village tenure as well as in the proprie- 
tary class ss. 
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Proprietary rights 
under former Goy. 
ernments. 


We find a few villages still field on wfiat is called a mmtn* 
ddri tenure, but the numbers so classed has diminished from 165 
at the last settlement to 90 at the present one. The tendency 
is for villages held on this tenure, first to change to pattiddri as 
the number of owners increases, and the tendency of pattiddri 
villages again is to change into bhaiachdray as the lands held by 
each sharer become more and more unequal as time goes on in 
valueandin extent ; thus we find the number of villages classed 
at last settlement as puiiidun, or held on ancestral shares, was 
540, whereas it is now 442. 

Bhaiachdra villages have increased in number from 969 to 
1,158. The total number of villages shown at the first 
regular settlement was 1,674, increased to 1,690 at recent 
settlement by the subdivision of a certain number of villages 
into two new villages. 

Colonel Oraoroft writes as follows on the effects of the 
’ constantly disturbed state of the district, and the Sikhs’ conquest 
and subsequent exactions— 

Sufficient bas already been stated in the second chapter 
to show that, from the oldest times, the district has been overrun 
by hordes of invaders, from tbe Greeks to the Afghans. These 
invasions have left but few and veiy faint traces, for the district 
was not an alluring one to tribes impelled by the thirst for 
plunder and wealth to more distant lands. They swept through 
it and disappeared, sometimes leaving a few settlers to 
perpetuate their memory, but more often disappearing without 
leaving a trace for history to record. The temporary desolation, 
the plundered houses, and deserted homesteads, were all things 
of the hour, and are now forgotten. And yet, perhaps, it would 
be incorrect to say that no trace at all is left of an ever*fluctuat- 
ing existence, uncertain of peace even for a moment. It is to 
be discerned in the restless, fickle, and inconstant character of 
the population, and in the party spirit and state of faction, the 
blood feuds and fierce enmities, which exist to the present day. 
These are worst in the western portion of the district, where 
for centuries no strong Government has existed capable of 
curbing the passions of the people. The rule of the Gakhars 
subordinate to the Moghal emperors reigning at Delhi did not 
extend beyond the Margalla Pass, and the Khattaks exercised 
but limited authority. The Delhi emperors treated this as one 
of their outlying subahsy and held a nominal sway. The 
Gakhars reigned only as feudal lords, and they were at the 
mercy of successive invaders. They exacted tribute from some, 
and managed their estates or principalities fiscally. They also 
acquired rights in land, and now exist as part of the proprietary 
body of the district. 

The Sikhs supplanted the Gakhars. Their rule was a 
military despotism. They interfered largely with the landed 
tenures. Their aim was to exterminate all classes and 
families with any pretensions to ruling power, and their strongest 
measures were accordinerlv levelled against the Gakhars. and 
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all the gentry who feliared with them in the manageraent of the Chapter IlhE. 
conritry. Tlieir ciistoni was first to grant a to resume, ‘ 

later, granting U\ lieu a ehahdrau), or fourth part of the assets Tenures, 

or revenue, as the case might be, and ultinnitely to absorb under 
chahdram^ substituting for it an in dm or two granted to the emments. 
principal men of tlie tril)e. Ihiis process was not effected witli- 
out bloodshed and political commotions; but such has in turn 
been i.he history of the chief families of the district. The Sikhs 
were most powerful in the eastern part of the district. Accord- 
ingly, we there fiud the aakhars exiles, or reduced to abject 
poverty ; the Janjuas In receipt of comparativel}' small indinSf 
the (lolnia almost extinct as a powerful clan ; the Garwals, 

Dulals, and Dlianials shorn of the greater part of their posses- 
sions, beholding strange ])i‘Oplo, Brahmins and others, pro- 
prietors of their lands. The Sikhs did not, as a rule, take the 
proprietorship of land into account at all. Tliey simply looked 
to their revenue. If a proprietary body was willing to engage 
for the revenue on their terms well and good, the engagement 
was made with the headmen of that body, who generally received 
indmH, and wore always able, from the support they received 
from the Sikh officials, to obtain for themselves terms more 
favorable than the body of propihdors. If, for instance, the 
revenue was taken by appraisement of the standing crop, tiie 
lambardar, or mvqaddam as he was tlieii called, had his crop 
app)*aised at more favorable rates ; and if there was a lease, lie 
wonhl often evade payment of the demand on his own land, or 
be let off with a nominal amount. The rest of the proprietary 
body was ignored altogether. If, on tlie other hand, the 
proprietf)rs W(M'e refractory, the Sikhs did not hesitate to farm 
the f‘Statf\ locate cultivators with all the rights of property, and 
expel th(' riglitful owmn*s. The !‘esult of this state of things in 
the eastern part of the district has been indescribable confusion 
in the tenures. On tlu' anm*xafionof the province to the British 
Crown, all 1 he resident classes, whether origimil proprietors or 
not* at came forward anid engaged for the revenue; and it 
has been only by slow degrees that the ]n'oprietors have ascer- 
tained that the Ihitish Government recogniyies rights in the soil, 
which the Sikh power ignored. In the western portion of tlu) 
district, parts namely of the tahsils of Fatelyjang and Attock, and 
tlie whole of Pindiglieb, Sikh^rule was established later, and was 
never so fully developed. Some tribes, it i.s true, such as the 
Tarkhelis, were sulxiivided, driven to their Qandgarh fastnesses, 
and dis]K)ssessed of all their rights in this district; but others, 
the Khattars, Ghebas, and Johdras for example, retained their 
phahdranu and managed their estates more or less clii^ectly. In 
this part of the district, therefore, we find the rights in property 
mnch better defined, and the proprietary body in much greater 
forced^ ■ ’ 

'fhe revenue of tlie villages has been distributed over the Mode of payment 
lioklings into which they are divided in various ways. In 
ddri khdlis villages the sole proprietor pays the revenue direct. 
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/ Cfaiftef ^ MUjmal viliage^, in souig cashes the owner^s 

— m sliare of tlie crops are dividsd^ eacli proprietor taking liis sliare, 

viiiage Xeuuxes. disposing of it as he pleases, and paying In his share of the 

demand In othei’ cases the whole of the owner’s share 
tenttre. the crops is handed over to the Ehatri or to some one of the 

in'oprietors themselves who is capable of managing the affair, tlie 
(lovermnent demand is paid, and then the remaining profits arc 
di\nded among the proprietors according to ancestral shares. 

In pafMcldri villages the revenue is paid either* oti purely 
ancestral shares {hissds jadcli) or on ancestral sliares modified 
by incidental cixmnmstaiices, such as purchase, relinquishment 
by certain sharers and so on {hissds-rasdi). 

In many villages in the Attock tahsil, where some sharers 
have wells in their lands, ancestral shares have been maintained 
as tlie basis of distribution, a special water-advantage rate per 
kanal {dhidna) being paid by those owning irrigated lands. 

In bhaiachdra villages ancestral shares are no longer the 
standard by which the amount of revenue payable is fixed, the 
payment being regolated by the extent of the holdingin eacli 
owner’s possession. * 

Many of the hhaiachdra villages, nivmbei'ing 547, are divided 
into tarafs, and in some of these, thongli classed as hhaiachdra 
in one taraj\ the revenue will be paid on ancestral shares, and 
in the other on holdings, IVhen this occurs, it will usually be 
found that the tarafstire owned lyy different tribes. These cases 
are much more rare than they used to l)e, and’the pure hhaiachch a 
tenure in wliicli revenue is paid cirlnn’ on soil rates cr an ^^all 
over’’ i*ate on all classes of ciiltivaved lands alike, is now most 
commonly jnct with. The tarafs to bn fonnd in many of these 
villages are usually merely relics of the time when they were held 
on a f>a.tUddri tenure. In some cases the landvS of differemt tarafs 
in the same village are of such a ditTvU'cnt degree of fertility that 
diffet*ent rates have been fixed to 1)0 paid on the lands of the 
rlifferent tarafs^ and occasionally the total to be paid Iw each 
^ara/liad to be fixed by the Settlement Officer, when the amount 
of revenue to be paid by the village in future was announced. 

The shares m^attiddri villages are known by different names 
in the various parts of the district. 

In tahsil Eawalpindi, and in Murree and Kahiita^ ilie shares 
are known as hund or wand. In some villages the shares 
are divided on plouglis, each plough consisting of as much land 
as it is assumed can be turned up by one plough. In a few 
villages of tahsil Fatehjang, the term rami is in common use 
for division of the villages. In Attock ‘the adhpai^ 

chhitdnk are the terms invariably used in, Pathan villages ; 
shares are also calculated by annas” and pies.” 

The use of the term -Osurn,” and the division of villages 
into so many horses, mentioned in Colonel CracrofCs report as 
common in the Sofe ilabka of tahsil Pindigheb, are now things 
/ of the pastb' 
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Most of the carious ruodifi cations of the paUiddri tenure 
once existing in the district have died out within the last twenty- 
live and the distribution and pay rrieiit of revenue at the 

recent settlement on 6 /him villages has beeii urjifortnlj in 

accordance witi) a pure /5/^a■iachi/•a tenure. 

Uomparative Siatfiment of 


Tillage tenukes at 
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No zaildars liavc been appoiuted m llie Hawalpindi dis- 
trict^ 1101 * are there any chief headtnen (or ala-lambavdcirs). 
Instead of this a number of small grants, hnowu as Uirithardari 
ind^tis, have been made to useful ami jiromincnt village iiead- ■ 
men. 

These or rather somewhat similar indjtiSj were pre- 

viously paid from the patwari cess, but this was clearly the 
wrong source from which such rewards should be given, and the 
system under tlie orders of the Funiab Goyernmeiit ceased with 
the settlement which has just expired ; and in their place, 
indmSy amounting in the gross to Rs. 13.100, have been granted 
nominally from the revenue of the various villages iu whieli 
they are held, but iu fact from the land revenue of the district. 
One per cent, on the revenue is usually allowed for zaildars, and 
4' per cent, in addition for indm». No zaildfcs being appointed 
in Rawalpitidi, i per cent, on the revenue was taken as the 
basis upon which the ainonnt of indms to be granted was 
calculated in six tahsils, Hawalpindi, GujarKhan, Kahuta and 
in Pimligheb ; and in h'atehjang H- per cent, was allowed ; in 
Altock 2 per cent, on account of their speciid circumstances 
and proximity to the frontier. 

To a large number of lamhardars and prominent zamimhirs, 
the indms granted from patwari fees at last settlement were 
continued for life. The principles observed in the distri- 
bution of the remainder was that the indms should be given 
to prominent and influential lainbarchirs of the various tribes 
of the district, in reward for service rendered to the District 
Administration in the past, and in return for a continuance of 
sucli service to bo rendered in the future. ITiCvSe indms ]»a.vc 
been distributed over all parts of the district in such a. iiianner 
that no large tract is without one, <ind they have been given at 
places where much assistance is demanded from the lamhardars, 
such as camping grounds, kanungos^ liead-quaiTers, and to heads 
of. important families who have influence in the neighbourhood, 
and who liave shown themselves loyal and well disposed. 
They have been distributetl according to the old fiscal divisions 
known as i/ufcb, rather than by assessment circles, which arc 
too large, and they are to be held for life or during good con- 
duct only. On the death of any incumbent, the conditions laiil 
down are that tlu^ f/nYm* must be given in the same iidka to 
cue of tho same tribe as the deceased Indnilchor/^ Thus 
the heirs of the holder of an inum have no claim to succeed to 
it sim})]y on that ground; thongli a relative of a deceased 
iuf/m-holder will frequently get the indm on tlui giound that 
he lias succeeded not only to the estate but to the infliicnee and 
duties of his father or near relative. 

The satisfactory distribution of these indms was not easy 
ill those parts of the'distriot as Gujar Khan and Rawalpindi 
where the races are much, mixed ; tribal feeling is not strong, 
and really prominent aiul influential men are fe\y, and in Pindi- 

O’llpl) H,nd if; Wilts ilifl-imilf- l.nr 
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of a largo luiuiber of old mams, and by the fact that the 
most influential men were already in I’eceipt oi large grants, 
as in the case of Fatteli Khan^ of the Malliks of Pindiglieb, 
andGhulain Muhaiiunad^ of Makhad^ in the form of jugn'ty^ 

and allowances. 

In Attock the principal men are much better known, and 
in Murree and the hill tractof Kahuta, where the tribal relation 
is still to some extent maintained, the diSiciilties of selection 
were much less. 

Village headiiien are appointed in each village, and their 
rights and duties are governed by the Land Revenue Act and 
the rules under it. 

In the eastern part of the district, especially in the hills, 
lambardars have little influence in their villages. There are 
too many of them, and their status is not high, and they arc 
eclipsed by the tribal chiefs. 

In the west they have more influence, and the position is 
coming daily to be thought more of by the people ; but up 
to the present time it has been very common to find two or more 
members of the same family dividing the jmchotra, i.e., 
lambardars’ fees among them, and collecting the revenue to- 
gether, and many claims to be declared lambardars were brought 
during the currency of the settlement, on the ground that the 
claimant had always received a share of these fees from the 
nominal lambardar, a statement which was in many cases found 
to be quite true. The number of village headmen, and the 
number of villages iu each tahsil is as follows : — 
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Village cbaukidars are appointed in tlie district in tlie 
usual manuer as laid down in rules made l\y the Puiijab Gov- 
ernment under Section 89 A of Punjab Laws Act, I V uf 1872. 

Tlie dliancdij or weigher out of grain and otlier pro- 
ducts^ is to be found in 47 villages only in the Rawalpindi 
district, 6 in Gujar Khan, o in Kahutiij 18 in Pindigheb, 

5 in Rawalpindi, 3 in FatelijangL 15 in Attock. 

In Gujar Khan itself a considerable iucoine is obtained 
from this source, owing to tlie largo exports ot wheat and 
oil-seeds which are made from that mart. In no other village 
does the income reach Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

The dharat is almost always occupied by a Khatri, and 
various customs obtain as to the amount uf weighing fees 
to be paid, and tbeir division after receipt. In some cases 
these rates are paid by the purchaser, and vary from one pie 
per rupee to three pie, or are paid in kind at one pao or 
one-quarter ser per maund ; sometimes they are paid by the 
vendor. In most cases the dharwffi takes the wliole of the 
} rocee'ls, in some lie has to share with either the lainbardars or 
the leading family of the village, hi return for the monoply 
< f tlie.se fees, the dJmrivdi is bound to send supplies for sale to 
the camps of officers on tour, and to perfoimi other duties of a 
similaivnature. 

The place of the hania of otlier districts is, in this districl, 
taken by the ICliatri. The Khatri of the western tahsils, how- 
ever, is very different in personal character from the hanio, of 
the districts further south. He is very independent in maimer 
and conduct, and often fierce an'd intractable. Colonel Cracroft 
thus describes the Khatri of Jan dal in by-gone days, uiid some 
part of the characteristics thus de.scribed are to be found in 
their descendants of the present day. 

If, on the one hand, the Khattar be fierce and blood 
thirsty, the Khatri of Jan dal is courageous and persevering, 
and although living from day to day with a knife at his throat 
is as defiant as if he were backed by force far out-weighing 
that of the Kbattars and Khattaks and Afridis together. 

Tlie proprietary tenures of the village have been 
very much affected by the fiscal system of the Sikhs. The 
Sikhs looked simply to their revenue, and ousted old proprietors 
without mercy, whenever they could not pay it. The con- 
sequence was that, when the British rule was established and 
rights were recognized which liad been ignored by their 
predecessors, when the, first regular settlement was cominenced, 
there were a very large number of oases in which the old 
dispossessed or partially dispossessed owners claimed to be 
settled with rather than the present occupants, and these 
disputes were pften very fierce, and their decision was frequently 
a matter of great difficaltyt 
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iMiiny tenauts-at’-will tlirougbout the district have to thanV 
these disputes for their occupancy rights, a tenant-at-will often 
siding with, and giving evidence in ff.vor of, the claimants who 
promised to make liirn into a hereditary tenant in return for 
sncli. support. 


Chapter III, E‘ 
Village Tenures. 

P r n p r i e t a r y 
t('nnrp?j. 


The Gakhars, who were mncli oppressed by the Sikhs, 
see in to have fared badly in these disputes and only to have 
recovered a few of their old villages ; their dispossession 
having been too eornplete, and their connexion with the villages 
cliaimed too slight to allow of their restitution. 


The various forms of proprietaiw tenures known as 
lalukdain, superior and inferior proprietor {ala and aclna 
mdlik). \]\(\ ra.'tii teinire and the possessory owner, 

fiv'dih kahza, iivo n\] more or less tlie result of the unsettled 
state of |,)rop!*ieraj*y rights in the villages of the district at the 
lime of the eommenctument of British rule. Each of the.se 
tenures will be hidetiy described below. In many cases they 
represent a coiupromise between tlie claims of the older pro- 
prietors and those of tlie peiNons in possession at llie time of the 
fir.st regular setrleinent wlio had ])j>rne the burden and heat of 
the day, and had paid the Sikh demands, and who were undoubt- 
edly worthy of great consideration. 

In some villages at last settlement, one class of persons Superior proprie- 
were declared to be owners of the village, and the settlement (nr??, 
of tlie estate was made with these, while certain others wlio hn,d 
t*.laims upon tlie e.^taie were dmdarod to ]>e entitled to receive a 
trtlnkddri allowance from those declared owners. Sometimes 
these rights w(‘ro decrecul in fsivor of a perstm or a family, some- 
times in fa-voi* of a number of persons of one trilun In addition 
to these tainkdars, the frequent disputes about the ownership of 
villages le<l to another distinction, a/ivd we freijnently find dJa 
mdHki^ and achat nuclikH in tlie same village, ''.hm riglits 
of dla mdliks are not nniform. lu Piudigheb the ddcc vuUiks some- 
times are entitled to share in the common lands, but commonly 
they merely receive a talukdaci allowance; the adna mdlikst 
being the actual owners and the persons .settled with, and the 
only ones eiuilled to share in the commou landvS. 

fu regard to fcdukddrl nllowances, h'olonel Cracroft said in 
Ills Bettlemenfc Report : — 

There have been ^e^Y large cases in which tahikddrl 
allowances have l/tum awarded to superior from inferior pro- 
prietors. The generality ot these aAvards have been in recogni- 
tion of superior riglits exercised by some classes, wdio, though 
now debarred from the managemeaits of the estates, jet received 
by prescriptive right certain dues, which they liad acquired 
either from being rulers of the country, or from being managers 
during Sikh rule, or from being the real proprietors bin, dis- 
possessed and receiving these small dues ill acknowledgment of 
their original right/’ 
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Chanarnma figure frequently in the history of the district. 
The ckahdram was simply the graun of oiie-foiirth portion 
of the kind revenue taken l)y Hie Sikhs to certain tri])a] 
chiefs and lieadineu for their assistance in cullcH*tiiig it and for 
their general aid to the Sikh administration, it was tluis essen- 
tially an alienation of revenue, for tlie Sikh took all that could 
he got from the cultivators, leaving nothing to tliom from whiicli 
sucii a claim could be paid. 

The claim of certain of these to rJiahdrnnh^ wms recognized 
by the British Government on accession to pow('r over this dis- 
trict, and the allowance was made in various wmys. It has 
been much discussed whether these rhakdrauia were alienations 
of roveime or proprietary profits, and the matter was finally 
dca,lt with, by giving to those whose t^laims were recognize<l, 
talniMri over the (owners, and tin in dm from the Gov* 

eminent revenue. The principle applied was that, ns the people 
were no longer rack-rented and unahle to bear any share of the 
burden, it was fair and riglit that they should pay a share of 
these allowances from the sliare of profits now left to them liy 
an equitable assessment. 

The Malliks of Pindigheb were the principal claimants of 
t'hahdram allowances, and their ease has been made the sub- 
ject of a special report ujion which tlie orders of Governinent 
have been issued, continuing very liheral allowances to the pre- 
sent incumbents, and also making liberal provisions for their 
descendants. In certain other cases in which similar claims 
were made, hnfmf? were granted to the claimards in lieu of cAa- 
hdnrmsy but these arrangements will cease on the deaih of their 
present holders. 

The origin of the inferior proprietary tenure, known as the 
kah::a mdlikj is thus described by Oohmel Uracroft : — 

From tlie conflicting* circnmsuinces brought to light, and 
consequent, ns before stated, on Sikh over-assessment, Mr. 
I'hornron bethought himself of an expedient for recognizing 
tlie rights oi rlie cultivator without introducing into the settle- 
ment records the anomalous holding of a cultivator paying no 
rent to the proprietor. He decided that in all cases in which 
the ]iersou re<?orded as cultivator at summary settlement paid 
no rent to tluj proprietor, he should, under the (‘ircomstanees of 
his particular ease as proved by judicial enquiry, be recorded 
eitlier as proprietor of his holding, mdlik hih::a, in which 
case he was to exercise all the rights of property, and pay only 
the fiovernmcnt demand or cesses, or as cultivator paying rent 
to the proprietor. 'Fhe tenure is an anomalous one for the 
malik kabza docs not slmre in the village responsibility and en- 
joys no share in the common land or profits. If: was, however, 
The only way out of a great difficulty. 

^ ‘yiTie practioe-; has, been to record m 7ndUh$ kahza only 
individual oases and ■ small holdings f wbfrayer the holding was 
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largo and tlie class claiming propi-ietary rigid, iraporianf:, a sliare Chapter III, E. 
in the village common profits lia.s been awarded.” 

¥ ,X'8111ir6S*- 

Sucli propn6k>r.s are very common in some p.arts of tlie dis- The ehaharam 
trictj and the status conferred on tliem seems to liave been a 
very fair compromise between tlieir elaiins and tlie object iuns 
of the other owners. Those men paid no rent and were not in 
fact tenants in the ordinary acceptation of the term. They wert* 
often persons who had settieii in the villag^e in troublous 
times, or during the currency of Sikh oontract.s and bad borne 
their share of the burden along* with older proprietors, who 
were often only too glad to allow them to do so, and they were, 
therefore, clearly entitled to a hig'her status than that of a mere 
tenant. 

tenants of tlie district may be divided rovighly into Tmxmcfimuvm,- 
three classes — 

( 1 ) ’Mokarridara. 

(d) Tenants with riglits of occmpancy, 

(d) Tenanfs-at“Wilh 

ddie mokarridar tenant is found in tho western portion of the 
district, and is most common in Attock and Pindigheb. Some of 
these tenants obtained their peculiar status iu the same manner 
as the kahza me/ obtained theirs, and they only differ from 
them in so much as they pay fixed rents to tho propriebu’s. They 
have full power of alienation. Tho remainder of tho mokarridar 
of the district are cultivators who have sunk wells on tho lands 
in their oultivaiiog possession, and liave thus attained the status 
of a mokarridilr tenant in respect of the land irrigated by the 
well, paying irrigated rates at so much per kanal to the proprie- 
tors of tho land in question. 

Tenants desiring to sink wells in their lands usually have 
to make a present to the owner of the land {naziimnci)^ and the 
rent to he paid is then fixed, after which the tenant may sink 
his well, and the proprietor grants him moktirruhir^B status. 

in six villages in tahsil Attock wells are to be found be- 
longing to one person, but irrigating the lauds of another ; the 
owner of the well takes a watei‘-rato {ahkina)^ from the 
owners of the land ; the owner of the land is only responsible to 
thelambardar for the nnirrigated rate fixed upon the land in the 
village distribution of revenue, the owner of the well being 
responsible for the water-rate, This is known as a chdhdtlr 
tenure. 

The hereditary tenants of the district have obtained tlieir Hereditary teaant«. 
rights in various ways. Very few would have come under the 
first paragraph of Section 5 of AotXX'VHlof 18(18. 

Some have obtained their status as a_result of assisting the 
proprietors to bear the burden of tlie Sikh as.sessments ; some 
obtained it as a compromise with the parties ileclared owners, 
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Chapter III, E. tbe tenants agreeing to give up tlioir claim to be declai'ed 
TT-ii — !? pi'oprietors in the village, wliicb they despaired of proving, on 

Yulage Temires- their being declared hereditary tenants. Many 
Hereditary tenants. oi,tained it as a reward for giving evidence iu favor of the 
successful party in a claim for proprietary rights. 

One point deserving notice is that a very large number of 
the hereditary tenants of the district pay rent in kind rather 
than 'in cash.. 

In the Chhachh circle of Afctock, it is customary, if a proprie- ^ 
tor sinks a well in the land of a tenant paying rent in kind, for 
the rent to be at once commnted from kind to cash. In Pindi- 
gheb the exact reverse takes place. When an owner sinks a 
well in a tenant’s land, cash rents are at once converted into 
kind rents. In Chliachli, the irrigated areas cultivated by tenants 
are small, and the crops very valuable, so that it suits the land- 
lord to take a heavy cash rent, and to allow the tenant to sell 
the crops, which are likely to be sugarcane or vegetables, &c. ; 
whei’eas in Pindigheb the irrigation usually merely increases 
the outturn of the same kind of crops as were grown before, and 
renders it secure, so that it is to the advantage of the proprietor 
to take his rent in kind at the higher rate charged for irrigated 
lands. 

The status of hereditary tenants in this district is nob very 
clearly defined or understood. That many of them are in the ^ 
habit of alienating their rights is unquestioned, the owners, 
however, denying their power to do so ; on the other hand, 
where the owners are strong and the tenantvS weak, the rights 
of the latter are correspondingly contracted. 

Colonel Cracroft’s remarks on this j^art of the subject are 
of considerable interest : — 

Cases regarciinj’ Cases regarding the status of cultivators were contested 

Btat 118 of cultivators, great warmth on eitlier side. The cultivator tried to 

prove antiquity of tenure, the proprietor endeavoured to show 
that he, or his father, bad located him, and had allowed him 
to remain on his lands, but that he was not, therefore, obliged 
BO to continue him. The cultivator often pleaded that the pro- 
prietor had been in great straits, and had been rescued by the 
cultivating class, and that it was hard that lie should be at the 
mercy of the proprietor in these good times, when in bad ones 
he would have made any sacrifice to retain him. He also 
claimed to have brought waste land under cultivation, to have 
improved it by manuring it, or raising embankments, to have 
erected hamlets, planted trees, and the like. Sometimes the 
claim advanced was, thathe was, in fact, an original proprietor ; 
such claims fall under the preceding section. All these claims 
and pleas were gone into seriotim. The rule of limitation 
was ultimately applied with the greatest reserve in favor of 
the proprietor, and it was found that it satisfied him. At first 
a more detailed ’classification, was. attempted, with a view not to 
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injure the interests of tli8 culfcivafcirig- class. It was ruled, after Chapter III, 
eonsultation with the heads of subdmsions, that a cultivator 
who had hruuglit waste laud under cultivation, aiul had e^iures* 

paid casli rates for 12 years or who had ’-eceived cuTtfvS 

cultivated land, paid cash rates, and had possession 
for 20 years, or who had received cultivated land, paid in 
grain, and held for 30 years, prior to settlement, should bo 
recorded an hereditary cultivator. But at last the practice re- 
solved itself into this, that 12 years' clear occupancy prior to 
British rule, i, c., A. D, 1848-40, should, under any circum- 
stances, constituto n. title to an hereditary cultivating tenure. 

It was asked of the iiropriotor himself, as suggested by 
Mr. Thorntuin whether lie considered he would, could, or 
would not, or could not, oust a cultivator ; in a great many 
cases he declared lie would not ; such a case was entered 
oil what is called the mudakhilat paper, or statement o£ 
the rights and liabilities of cultivators, and considered at 
an end, unless either party subsequently came into court, 
ondeavouriiig to show that his statement was incorrect, and 
that he had ])roof to substaiitiate his claim, against that 
statement. The fuct is that there is some difference in 
the tenures of the cultivating class in the eastern and western 
parts of the district. The cases in t!ie former svere tirsi 
adjudicated. The preponderance of the Sikh power Jiad 
rendered the position of the cultivator more secure, and bucii 
a burden had been imposed that, though theoretically tiie pro- 
prietor liad the power of ousting the cultivator, practically he 
had never the will ; wliile in the western part the revenue was 
ligliter, the proprietor more powerful, and the Government 
weaker," Since the above remarks were written the Punjab 
Land Tenancy Act of lias come in to force. 


The cultivated lauds of the district 

were divided, as 

regards cultivation, among the owners and the various classes 
of tenants in the district at the time of tho revised Settlement 

as follows 

Cultivated by owners 

Acres. 

... 656,480 

Du. MokuiTiddrs 

7,352 

Do. hcrcditaiy tenants 

235,528 

Do, icuauts-at-will ... 

326,638 

Total 

], 225, 998 


Thus 40 per cent, of tlie cultivated lauds of the district 
are in the hands of tcuants' of ^ various deseriptions. The 
highest percentage cultivated by 'tenants is in tahsfl Attock, 
where it is 60 per cent, and -the lowest is in Oujar Khan 
where it is only 21 per centv 

M('iharnddr$ imy rents in ^ cash -from Ra. 0-8-0 per kanal 
up to Rs. 2-8-0 per kaiiM, that is, from Rs« 4 to Rs, 20 per 
acre* Tho highest rates are paid on the rich sugarcane 
bearinf lands near IJ'a^ra in the Giiliachh tnwda nf- iuiirO a 
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The rents of hei'editary tenants paying in cash vary from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 per acre on iiTigated lands, and from Re. 0-10-0 
to Rs. 3-8-0 per acre on rain-watered lands. The highest rents 
in both cases are paid in GhliaGhh. 

The rents of hereditary tenants paying in kind vary froui 
oue-third to half of the produce ; the commonest rates are two- 
iifths and one-half. 

Hereditary tenants, however, very “frequently pay rents in 
terms of the Government revenue, that is, they pay the amount 
of the revenue, with so many annas per rupee extra to the 
owners. These rates vary from nothing up to 44 per cent, on ' 
the revenue, these are known as maXk an a rates. Cash rents 
of various kinds, are paid by hereditary tenants on 102, Sod- 
acres, kind rents on 140j04G acres. 

The rents of tenants-at-will paying cash, on irrigated 
lands, vary from Rs. 16 to Rs. 32 per acre. The highest rents 
are paid in the village of Wall near Hasan Abdal. The cash 
rents paid by tenants-at-will on unirrigated land vary from 
Rs. 1-2*0 to Rs. 3-8-0 per acre. Cash rents, liowever, are not 
often paid by tenanbs-at-will. Cash rents are paid by tenants-, 
at-will on 24,815 acres, kind rents on 297,776 acres. 

The rents of tenants-at* will paying in kind vary from one- 
fourth to half produce. The lowest rate, one-fourth, is very 
rarely met with ; half is the commonest rate of all, and this 
rate is always paid on irrigated lands. Tcnants-at-will always 
pay considerably higher rents than hereditary tenants, for the 
same class of lands. Rents have steadily risen since the first 
regular settlement. 

In connection with the tenancy tenure of the district, 
the carious' custom known as 'pawiwkh hhdngi or special 
measurement, deserves notice. 

This is a well established custom in many of the villages of 
the Clihachh circle in tahsil Attock. Some of the proprietors, 
notably Eoshan Din, of Shamsabad, at the conclusion of settle- 
ment operations, endeavoured to get the entries in the settle- 
ment records of the term paimdtsh hhdngi struc'k out, on the 
ground that they had no meaning' ; but a full and careful 
enquiry showed that the custom was in full force in sixty-three 
villages in Clihachh, and had a very distinct meaning. This 
custom consists in measuring up the lands of hereditary tenants 
for payment of rent by means of a measure larger than the 
Government measure ; thus giving the tenant the benefit of the 
difference. In some, villages, by paimdisfi hhangi, 16 or 17 
marlas only go to a kamU according^ to Government measure, 
and the rent per kanal is, therefore, paid really on 23 or 24 
marlas ; the tenants getting, in fact, a redaction of from 15 to 
20 per cent, 

^ The origin of this custoin is not far to seek. It dates from 
the times when the propidetors of the villages were rack-rented 
by Sikh officials and had to depend on their ieuanlB to help them to 
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pay fclie revenue and save fcheiufrom ejectment. In those times the 
owners were often only too glad to keep their tenants on any 
terms, though now that the country has enjoyed peace and 
prosperity for 30 years, the owners are often only too anxious to 
forgot this, and to deprive their tenants of whatever privileges 
they possess whenever occasion offers. It is possible, too, that it 
points to a 'device for making’ out the area smaller than it really 
was, in order to deceive the Sikh revenue collectors. 


Chapter III, E. 
Village Tenures. 

Paimaish khaogi. 


■ In addition to the rent rates, iiy vaidous parts of the district, other dues, 
additional dues are taken by the owners from tenants, and 
occasionally from inferior proprietor’s also. 


Piichh-bahri is one of the best known fines exacted by 
owners. It consists either in a cash payment of from He. 0-8-0 
up to as mnch as Rs. 10, or of a goat or B^pagri to the owners 
on the occasion of the marriage of the tenant’s claiighter. These 
does are heaviest iu ^Attock and Murree. These are usually 
taken from ai! residents in the village who are not full proprie- 
tary owners ill tlie estate. The custom is by no means universal, 
obtaining in about onedburth of the villages of the districl, 
and is commonest in Murree, where it is almost universal and 
in Fateh jang. 

Hah hnha is a due exacted from ImmiinB and non-proprietary 
residents in certain villages, in all about one-twelfth part of the 
district, amounting to from Re. 0-4-0 to Rs. 2-0-0 per house, 
lb is, in fact, a door tax {Imha or opening) levied on inferior 
classes by the proprietors of the village. It is commonest in 
Pindigheb and Fatehjang, and is not known in the hill tahsiis. 

Banna bhcir is also not uncommon, and consists in the owners 
taking a certain amount of the straw (bhusa) from the tenants in 
addition to their rent. Green fodder {Mumid) is also sometimes 
exacted, especially in Pindigheb, and it is not uncommon for 
owners, when powerful, to claim a share of the straw as well 
as the grain of crops, grown on lands paying kind rents. 

Mohassali is a cess levied by the owner’s agent, who has been 
entrusted with the duty of watching, stacking and dividing the 
crops ; the mohassal gets from one to two sers of grain per 
maimd from the common store before partition. 

In some parts of the district a custom obtains on the part Agricultural part- 
of owners of joining an outsider with them in the cultiva- 
tion of their fields. This assistant is called a hhaiwal, and 
each party usually supplies an equal amount of ploughs, and 
plough cattle and each pays half the costs of cultivation. Of 
the produce, the hhaiiml takes i grain and h straw', the pro- 
prietor paying the Government demand and cesses ; but these 
shares vary according to the custom obtaining in the tract. 

Bhaiivctls are not employed in Attock. In the hills, these 
agricultural assistants are termed in Dewal, Charihan 

and Kotli, and in Km'ov pihdlu ^he custom is commonest iu 
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talisil Piiidigliebj where the owners take a larger share of the 
produce than elsewhere. 


Another form of a, gri cultural partnership is that known as 
in which the owner finds the ploughj cattle and 
seedj and the 7tdli sows .the crop and tends it, receiving 
generally one-fourth of the grain after deducting meni- 
als^ feeS; and no straw. In Attock these halls are 
sometimes in debt to the proprietors, and are then bound 
to continue to cultivate his lands until the debt is paid 
off. The incidents of this kind of agricultural partnership, and 
the- share taken by the hdli or samdur vary from place to place. 

The class of agricultural laborers is known in this district 
as hdma, and laborers also as nawter chhamdhiddr six 
monthly servant) or iahJia, 

He is employed in all the various branches of agricultural 
work/ and ploughs the crop, tends and reaps it, receiving cash 
wages of from rupees two to rupees twelve for the half-year, 
and also shoes/ clothes and food from the. owner. These 
laborers are engaged harvest by harvest as required, but are 
very often employed continuously. The class from which these 
laboi'crs are drawn is the poorer class of land-owners in the 
district; the younger members of large fatnilies often making 
their living in this way. It is common, however, for zamin- 
dars requiring assistance in any particular work of husbandry, 
to call in their unemployed neighbours, whom they supply with 
food during the continuance of the work. This assistance is most 
often required for ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing; 
this is known as Uhtri, This is also common for the purpose 
of levelling lands and making embankments, and an expansion 
of the system is also practised occasionally w^hen wells arc 
sunk. 

Another common plan is to call in the haml.ns^ or village 
menials, or poor people out of employment at harvest time to 
assist ill reaping the crops. This is most common at the 
harvesting of the spring crops. Such laborers are paid in 
kind, receiving part of what they cut, one load for 
every twenty loads gathered. These men belong to no special 
class, and it is not possible to ascertain their number or 
condition. 


The village menials (kamins), recorded in the administration 
papers of this settlement as receiving dues from the village 
owners are the — 


Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Sweeper 

Potter ... 

Tailor ... 

Shoe-maker 

Barber 


( Lohar)* 

(TarkhAii) 

(Mosalli). 

(Ghumar) . 

(Darzi). 

(Mochi). 

(Hajjam). 
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The blacksmith receives a share of the grain at each har- 
vest^ as floes the carpenter throughout the district^ the share 
given varying in the different tahsils. momlli winnows 

the grain and performs various similar duties as well as 
supplying the chhaj (a basket for coll eoting refuse). He 
receives a larger share of grain than the other The 

potter supplies the water pots for Persian wheels in addition to 
the usual household vessels, and in respect of land iiTigated 
by wells, for which he supplies the pots, he is frequently paid 
by a share of grain ; but the potter is now very often paid in 
cash for what he actually supplies, and one potter will supply 
a number of villages. He has in many cases ceased to be in 
fact a village menial at all. The tailor is usually paid rather 
more than the blacksmith and who receives the same, 

commonly about twelve sers of grain per plough on each harvest, 
and a sheaf of the newly cut crop, but the method of calculating 
the share varies. The shoe-maker receives about one-half what 
the blacksmith and carpenter do when paid in kind, but he is 
now generally paid according to the work he does. The barber^s 
dues vary greatly tliroughoiit the district. He usually receives 
a shai’e of the grain at each harvest, and also receives presents 
at marriages and other festivals. 

The village menials do not occupy at all the same position 
in this district as in most other districts of the Punjab. They 
can hardly be called true village menials. The carpenter and 
blacksmith and mosalli best merit the term j the others are 
practically independent of the village community, being paid 
by various methods for the commodities they supply. The 
lambardars have little or no control over them. In some places 
the tailor is in fact one oi the washerman {dhobi) caste, who 
also rnake.s and mends clothes for his employers. Kamins, as 
a rule, in this district, perform few seiwices and receive small 
pay, I'he hcmhu^ fees amount throughout the district to about 
ten per cent, of the total harvest on un irrigated lands, and 
fifteen per cent, on irrigated lands. 

In his final report on the first regular settlement, Colonel 
Ciacroft makes the following remarks on the subject of waste 
lands ; — 

The difficulties attending this species of litigation are 
very great'; the areas are ordinarily large, the crowds which 
assemble immense, and the vehemence of feeling displayed 
extraordinary. In Fiudigheb and Khattar, I have occasionally 
found it difficult to prevent an affray in my presence. In 
genera] the oath of one of the parties, or of some witness who 
had adjudicated, or who had been present at some former adju- 
dication of the case, was accepted by the parties or tlie presid- 
ing officer, and was disposed of after both parties, and the 
deciding officers were completely exhausted. In some claims 
to waste lands, the subject of contention has been summarily 
decided by the land being decla-red a Government rakh preserve. 
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In general/ til e disputes were on account of waste lands. 
Boundaries in cultivated lands were very seldom contested. 
Most cases in dispute were submitted to, and decided by, 
arbitrators selected by tbe parties. 

During Sikli rule, no demarcation of boundaries bad ever 
taken place, and even the summary settlements liad not taken 
up the matter. The villages had divided the waste amongst 
themselves, and fixed their boundaries by certain well defined 
land marks, generally the water-slied of hills or ravines, where 
such marks existed ; but it may be stated generally that, when 
the subject was raised, every one scrambled for what he wished 
to get. As a general rule, the waste lands ^vere common lands 
open to all the residents of the district. Land had no value, 
fuel and timber were not required, and the only thing valued 
was the grazing. Beyond what was required to feed their 
cattle, the zamindars did not care to preserve the waste. But 
when, after some years, the detailed settlement operations com- 
menced, the rnlne of land, fuel and timber was well known, 
extraordinaiy efforts \Yere made successfully to contest the 
most imaginary boundaries. In a district like Rawalpindi, I 
conceive the State to have a strong claim to the waste lands, 
subject to the grazing rights of the agricultural community, 
for which the Government has a right to exact a small payment. 
It has been over and over again explained to the hindowmers that 
their assessments are based solely on the cultivated lands, and 
that, therefore, the State, while taking into consideration their 
Wyants for the preservation of cattle, considers its right to the 
waste paramount.^^ 

The Supreme Government, in its orders on its Rawalpindi 
settlement, remarked : — 

“ His Excellency in Council is glad to observe that the 
right of the State has been asserted to all waste tracts materi. 
ally in excess of tlie wants of the people. This principle should 
be asserted in all settlements.^^ 

. Since last settlement, however, much of the waste of the 
district has been marked off and formed inlo Government 
reserves of various kinds, the remainder being left to the 
villages in the five plain tahsils in full proprietary right. 

Miirree and Kahuta have been the scene of a complete 
Forest Settlement, the result of which has been to leave a 
large area of waste to be entered as belonging to the proprietors 
of the village, the trees and shrubs of spontaneous growth re- 
maining tlie property of Government, who have made suitable 
rules for its management. 

^ There is nothing specially worthy of notice in regard 
to petty village grants in this district. They are not very 
numerous, and are of the usual type, i.e., grants to village 
menijils and w^atclimeii for services rendered, to attendants at 
temples, mosques, shrines, and village rest-house.s, so long as 
the grantees perforni the ditties of their posts, and for the 
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taaintenance of monasteries, teacters at religious seliools, to 
holy men, and snch like. 

These grants are made in various forms. A common form 
consists of a grant from the common land of the village, which 
is given free of revenue. A tenant usually cultivates the laiid, 
paying a large share of the produce to the grantee. 

The zamindars of the district are to be considered, as a 
whole, well off. 

Some of the old families, notably the Gakhars of Pharwala 
and Dhrek family of Khattars, who have Just dissipated con- 
siderable woalth in insane litigations, are in bad circumstances, 
but the average land-owner is not burdened by debt, has good 
credit, and is in comfortable circumstances. 

Colonel Cracroft’s assessments worked excellently. They 
were fair, and in disturbed parts of the district which required 
nursing, Judiciously light, and the agriculturists of the district 
are now in a far more prosperous condition, and much less in 
debt than they wcro before British rule, and a very considerable 
inci'ease in the general prosperity of the district may be reason- 
ably looked for in the nest few years. The new assessments, 
though yielding a fair return to Government, are certainly not 
oppi*essive, and the great improvements in communication and 
the opening up. of new markets has done much, and will do more 
for the district. 

The rates of interest now commonly obtaining in the dis- 
trict are — 

When the loan is secured on raoveahle property, such as 
Jewels, precious metals, and the borrower is a merchant or 
trader, deposited with the tender, from eight annas to one rupee 
per cent, per mensem, or 6 to 12 percent, per annum. When 
the borroY^er is a izamindar, from twelve annas to two rupees per 
mensem, or from 9 to 24 per cent, per annum. 

When the loan is secured on land, tradex’s and money- 
lenders among themselves take from 6 to 24 per cent, per 
annum, from zamindars from 12 to 37*5 percent. Similar rates 
are charged on bonds, one anna per rupee being first deducted 
from the capital amount, one anna per rupee of interest being 
given up by bho banker when striking the balance due. 

When the money is borrowed on land, however, interest is 
not usually paid in cash, but possession is either given to the 
mortgagee, or a share of the produce is given by the mortgagor, 
who remains in possession, to the mortgagee, usually amounting 
to one-half of the crops. 

When the grain is advanced to zamindars, the rate, of in* 
terest depends on the degree of necessity under which the loan 
was taken ; the am onnt charged varies from ten sers per maund 
in easy times, up to one maund pet' maund, when the pressure is 
great, to be repaid from the noxfe harvest. 
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SECTION F.— LEADING FAMILIES. 

The moat noto^ble men of ea,cli tribe have already been 
moatioBed in the reraai'ks on the tribes to wliicli they belongj 
blit the following chiefs deserve special notice, as representing 
the leading families of the district 

Baja Karmdcld Khan^ Gakhar (Admal) of Pharwala. 

Ghuldm Muhammad Khan^ nephew of Sirdar Fatteh Khan, 
Gheba, of Kot. 

The Mallihs of Pindiglieb. 

Sher Muhammad Eliuu^ grandson of Ghnlam Muhammad 
Khan, Sagri Patbaii, of Makhad. 

The Khattar families of Dhrek and Wah. 

Although much in debt, and in very reduced circumstances, 
the Pharwala family of Admal Gakhars stands unquestionably 
in social rank first in the district. 


A history of the Gakliar tribe has ‘already been given at 
page 128. The present head of the tribe is Eaja Karuidad 
Khan, son of Kaja Hayhtulla Khan. Ho was at one time 
an ofilccr in the 10th Native Infantry, but has since left 
the army. He and his family enjoy the following grants from 
Governmont 


' Es. ■ ■ 

Pensio.n ... ,,, 1,870 

Ohaliaram. 2,199 

A full account of the family will be found at pages 573 — 
581 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, which concludes with these 
words, which accurately describe this’ ancient tribe. 

However great may have been the reverses of the 
Gakhars, thej’’ have lost neither their pride nor tlieh courage. 
They have been crushed by the Sikhs, a people of yesterda}^, 
but there may still be seen, in the chivalroiisbeariogcf a Gakhar 
gentleman, some remembrance of the days when Pharwala was 
an asylum for all who were oppressed, and of the wars in whicli 
his ancestors fought on equal terms with the Emperors of 
Delhi.” 

Eai Fatteh Khan, Gheba, of Kot, was, from his cha- 
racter and position, one of the most important persons in the 
district. When over 9Q years of age, he was still in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and fully equal to the management of his 
affairs. He died in February 1894 and was succeeded by 
Muhammad Ali Khan, A history of the Gheba tribe has been 
given at page 107 and a full account of this family will be 
found at pages 535 — 37 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 

Fatteh Khan enjoyed the following grant from, Govern- 
ment, and having no son, his grand nephew, Muhammad Ali 
Khan, has been declared to be his heir : — . ' 

J%ir 


9 


Hfii. 

... 5,949 
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Ho was also owner or parfi; owner 'of 16' ■villages .'in ■talisil' ■,. Clapter Illvf- ' 
Fatelijangj and was an Honorary Magistrate witli'powe.i\s in= tli 0 : '■'■'_ 

Kot iltika^ and had been completelordmid .niaster of the tract. 

He kept a large establishment of horses'aiid so wars/ but him;-, 
self lived a simple life. He was of strong, determined character, 
grasping and fond of power. Colonel Cracroft wrote of him in 
hisSettiementBeport:— 

“The principal man of the Gheba tribe is Sirdar Fattoh 
Khan, of Kot, a man of remarkable character. II© has inan-^ 
aged, by x^endering service at the right time, when his hatred of 
ilie Siklis prompted him to do so, to gain a great name for 
loyalty to the British Government, a character wdiich, he upheld 
vfithout much temptation to a contrary course during the 
mutinies. He is a very strict Moharamadan, and lives a simple 
niiostentatiouvs life. He has xio male issue, and has adopted his 
nephew with the consent of the Governmont; Ins perpetual 
will descend to him. He exercises a strict control over his 
establishment. His iiianageraent of liis stable, of his mounted 
followers, all dressed in scarlet tunics, taught cavalry precision 
in their movements, and instructed in the use of the lance and 
swoi’d,his mode of transacting business with liiKS agents and cul- 
tivators, his liberality in making adva7ices to the latter, and liis 
stern exaction of re-payment ; all these and other traits stamp 
his character with a force more European than native. His 
influence in the district is very great, and liis name universally 
respected.^^ 

The only other Gheba family of much note in the district is 
ill at of Malldl, at present represented by a very good specimen 
of the tribe, Fatteh Khan, son of Budha llhan of MallaL 
BiidhaKhan endeavoured to rival Sirdar Fatteh Khan, of Kot, 
blit was, however, completely distanced by the Sirdar, although 
he showed himself loyal in 1857, and received various grants 
in rewai’d for his conduct on that occasion. An account of the 
family will be found at page 582 of Griffin’s Puvjab Chiefs. 

The family enjoys an inam of Rs. 500. 

Mallik Aiilia Khan, son of MalUk Allayar Khan, of Pindi- 
gheb, is the head of the Johdras of the district, an account of 
which tribe lias been given at page 107. 

Colonel Cracroft wintes as follows of this family 

“ Their principal family is that of the Malliks of Pindigheb^- 
formerly one of the greatest importance in the district. The 
great-grandfather of the Malliks, Mallik Amaoat, was a maxi of 
great power and influence. He had the lease of the whole of 
Pindigheb, Hasil, Bhyrowal, Talagang, and other ilahis of the 
• eThelum district ; and was an independent chief until the Sikhs 
subjugated the country, and gave Mm this lease for the nominal 
sum of Rs. 6,900, He was succeeded by his son Mallik Nawab 
who rebelled against the Sikhs, and died in exile. Mallik 
GhuKim Muhammad succeeded toliis brother, Mallik Nawab, and 
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Cliapter III, F. made terais with the Siklis^ who give him the lease of ilaka Sil 

aBdBa]a-gheb, &c.^ assoeiatmg with him Rai Muhammad Khan^ 

Leading Families- He was allowed a e/iaMram in ilaka Sil, and Rai 
ea^h tribe Muhammad Khan a fourth share of the collections in ilaka Gheb, 

Ghulam Muhammad Khan was killedby Rai Muhammad Khan at 
Amritsar^ and succeeded by his son Mallik Allaydr^ a man of 
loose habits, who contented himself with his chahdramy and did 
not interfere with the management of his ancestral estates, com- 
prising the wliole of ilaka Sil. Mallik Allayar died shortly after 
annexation in the enjoyment of the chahdramy or fourth part of 
the revenue, refusing to undertake the direct management of 
the estates. The present Malliks Aulia Khan and Fatteh 
Khan were left minors. The eldest not long ago married the 
daughter of Sii-dar Fatteh Khan, of Kot, and the heads of the 
two factions have thus become united/’ 

Mallik Aulia Khan has become a very influential personage 
in the district, as already noted. Large grants have been made 
to the Malliks of Pindigheb, Aulia Khan and his younger brother 
Fatteh Khan, and these grants were all re-considered at the 
present settlement, and the family Las been vei*y liberally 
treated by Government in the orders which have been passed. 

Fatteh Khan is dead, and is represented by his two sons 
Nawab Khan, Muhammad Amir Khan and his grandson Afuham- 
mad Akbar. 

The Malliks were held to have proved themselves loyal in 
1857 and 1858, and the following grants have been confirmed 
to them — 


In am in perpetuity 
Do. for life 
Mafi in perpetuity 


Total 


Rs. 

... 3,445 
... 697 

103 

... 4,345 


A full account of the family will be found at pages 538 — 539 
of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs^ 

Ghulam Muhammad Khan, of Makliad, was a Sagri Patinui, 
who had made himself very prominent and influential in the 
south-west corner of the tahsil. His family is, however, not a 
very oM or important one. He was a Sagri Pathan, allied to the 
Bangash Kliels on the opposite side of the river, with whom the 
Makliad family, however, are not on good terms. Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan was entrusted with magisterial powers for 
some time, but when he became old and feeble in health, the 
exercise of these powers was discontinued. He died in 1887. 
Makliad lies in the extreme south-west corner of*tlie district, and, 
is not easily accessible, and the experiment of entrusting magis- 
terial powers to a Path to chief in such a situation cannot be said 
to have been successful, His son and heir Fakir Muhammad 
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Khan was a man of inncli inferior calibre to his fatliei% Chapter III, F, 
and was most unpopular in the Makhad ilaka. He died in 1890 ^ - — 

and was succeeded by his son Sher Muhammad Khan. Leading Families^ 

Kotable men of 

The grants enjoyed by GhuMm Muhammad Khan are as each tribe, 
follows:^ 

Chahdram allowances in seven villages amounting to 
Es.d,570. ■ . 

A full account of this family is given in the Appendix to 
the Kohat Final Report. 

riiG Khattar family, of which Patteh Khan, of Dhrek, was 
the head, was once important and influential, but his two sons, 

Khudadad Khan and Kale Khan, completely effaced themselves 

and absolutely destroyed their patrimony by litigation with ' 

each other. Kale Khan was murdered by some of his tenants 

in November 1893, Khudadad Khan died in September 1894 

without male issue. Kale Khan has been succeeded by his 

sons Dost Muhammad Khan and Jaliandad. 

The family of Muhammad HayatKhan of Wah, near Hasan- 
Abdal, is now one of the best known Khattar families in tlie 
district. An account of these families is given in GrifRiTs P?i7}ya/j 
pages 501 — 567. 

Other men of iiotehave been mentioned in the notices of 
the tribes to which they respectively belong, and no further 
account of them is necessary. 

Mallik Firoz Din, Awao, of Shamshabad, was considered 
worthy of separate notice in Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, Mallik 
Firoz Din was succeeded by Mallik Roshan Din, a man 
who had not much personal influence, and whose character 
was not such as to render it likely for him ever to attain it. 

This family claims to be of Awan origin, but its enemies class 
it as Malliar. Mallik Roshan Din died in March 1893 and was 
succeeded by his sons Muhammad Amir and Sher Muhammad. 

The total amount oijdgir gmnis in the district isEs. 38,487. 

The largest amount is held by the family of the late SirdAr 
Nihal Singh, K.C.s.i, Ghachi, of whom a full account will be 
found at pages 132 — 134 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, He left 
several sons, but none of them at all succeeded to the position of 
their father. Amrik Hingh, the eldest son, and his brothers 
together hold jdgirsm seven villages in tahsils Rawalpindi and 
Fatejhang, amounting in annual value to Rs, 5,949. Sirdar 
Fatteh Khan, Gheba, of Kot, comes next, with jdgirs of the total 
amount of Rs. 4,949. Mallik Aulia Kh&n and his relatives, the 
Malliks of Pindigheb, enjoy a jigir of Rs. 844, in addition to 
large chahdram grants. Mallik Roshan Din, Aw5n, of Shamsha- 
bad, tahsil Attock, has a jVigir of Rs. 2,200. MansabdSr Khan, 

Dhtind, of Phulgiran, has/ay^rsof Rs. 1,080, including the whole 
of four villages and part of another* 
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,'C!iapter IllrlV. 

Mo. otlier jcigvrs^ exceed Rs. 1,000 ia annaal Yalue. 


The jiigirs are tlios distributed by talisils 


N'otahle mmi vi 
iMch trilH"-*. 

j,. cijts * 

. J mount. 


Rawalpmcli ... ^ 

Es. 

12,527 


Attock 

8,616 


Kaliuta 

3,223 


MurreO' ... ■ 

447 


Fiiidigheb . 

],2S6 


Gujar Kliaii ...■ ... ..*■ 

Fatehjaiig ... • 

158 


10,198 


Total 

36,425 
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PE,ODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE & ARBORICULTURE. 

Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and 
irrigation and for Government waste land ; while the rain- 
fall is shown in Tables Nos. Ill and III A and III B. Table 
No. XVII shows statistics of Government estates, and Table 
No. XVIII of forests. Table No. XX gives the areas under 
the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the average yield of 
each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII, 
Further statistics are given under their various headings in the 
subsequent paragraphs of the chapter. Land tenures, tenants 
and rent, and the employment of field labour, have already been 
noticed in Chapter III, 

The classification of the soils of the district has been made 
as simple as it could be at this settlement, terras locally in use 
being always employed. The first main division of cultivated 
lands is into irrigated amd iinirri gated. 

The irrigated area in the district is nob large, and is to be 
found chiefly in Chhachh and in the Sil-Soan circle of tahsil 
Fateh jang. The irrigated lands are classed as : — 

(1) Ohahi, 

(2) Nahri, 

Ohdhi lands ai’o those watered from wells, and nahri landh 
those irrigated in any other manner. The term db% now 
prescribed in the rules for the preparation of settlement papers, 
has not been employed in this settlement. The only exception 
to the use of the term nahri^ for all land irrigated otherwise 
than by wells, is the use of the word hotar, to describe rice 
cultivation in the hills of Murree and Kahufca, Eotar is the 
term universally employed by the people themselves, and it has 
accordingly been adopted. 

The total irrigated area of the district amounted in 1887 to 
31,979 acres, of which 18,544 acres were irrigated by wells and 
classed as chahi^ and 11,902 acres from cuts from the various 
streams, and classed as nahri^ and 1,533 acres were classed as 
hotar» 

In the Nala circle of tahsiTAttock, and in the Tvandi SoHn 
circle of tahsil Eawalpiudi only has any subdivision been 
made in the classification of nahri ImiB ; in these tracts a 
further subdivision has been made into lands bearing usually 
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two crops in the year [nahri dojasli)^ and those bearing only one 
{nahri eJc/asU) , 


The following table shows the distribution of irrigated 
lands over the various tahslls of the district and the increase 
in irrigation since last settlement : — * 


Tailsjl, 

Area Ibrigated'by 

Zas( Settlement, 

’Present Settlement. 

Figures for 1892-93. 

Increase on last 
Settlement. 

o 

o 

S § . 
CD d 
« ^ 

Ph 

i 

o 

tJ 

II 

Vi 

o 

. 

"•aS 

Q 

rsi 

^ fi. 

ll 

§ 

s 

1 

Xi 

d 

Vi . 

3 

§ 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres 

Rawalpindi 

1,082 

2,440 

3,522 

1,523 

2,928 

*4,451 

1,822 

3,041 

4,863 

1,341 

as 

Attock... 

1 3,732 

7,447 

11,179 

7,557 

8,516 

16,073 

9,528 

8,630 

18,158* 

6,070 

63 

Kahuta 

I 57 

133 

190 

59 

328 

387 

73 

403 

4-76 

286 

151 

Murreo 

... 

770 

770 

... 

1,448 

1,448 

... 

1,634 

1,634 

864 

112 

Pindighcb 

2,879 

21 

2,900 

3,469 

170 

3,639 

1 

4,000 

213 

4,220 

1,320 

46 

Giijar Khan ... ... 

294 

... 

294 

615 

... 

515. 

670, 

... 

670 

876 

128 

Patehiang ... ... 

3,371 

11 

3,382 

5,421 

45 j 

5,466 

6,277 

30 

6,313 j 

.3,931: 

87 

Total 

11,415 

10,822 

22,237 

18,544 

13,436 

31,979j 

22,370 

13,955 

36,334 ‘ 

l.|.,097| 

Go 


It will thus be seen that the irrigated area only amounts to 
2"7 per cent, of the cultivated area of the distinct. 

An intermediate class of land between irrigated and iinini^ 
gated is that classed as This land i,s usually low-lying 

alluvial land of great fertility, not artificially irrigated, but 
naturally moist. It is found mostly on the banks of streams, 
and is soft, moist and easily worked. It is locally known as 
seo and maL One particular class of saillh lands, how- 
ever, deserves special mention. These are the water-logged 
lands on the banks of the Ohel stream in tahsil Attock. Air. 
Steedman has thus described them in his Assessment Report for 
tahsil Attock : — 

The chd lands are situated along the Chel stream on 
either side from the village of Khagwauito that of Shamsabad, 
Tho water-logged condition of these lands is due, I fancy, to the 
following causes. The Chhachh plain is some 300 feet below the 
water-shed running from Lawrencepur to the Attock hill. 
Water throughout the plain is near the surface, and is, I 
believe, supplied by percolation from the Indus. Tho rain 
that falls on the high-lying maira above sinks in and 
finds its way down the Chhachh plain, and there, meeting the 
subsoil springs of that plain, is forced up to the surface between 
the plain and the foot of the maira. My answer to the ques- 
tion, why then does not water ooze up all along the base of the 
aira. is first, that probably the subsoil drainage of the muira 
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is directed on to the chel lands by tbe Kamra hill on one side 
and spurs from the Gandgarh on the other; and secondly, that 
from Sliamsabad the water-table is further from the surface, ‘ 
and the Ohel runs in a deeper channel. The lands between the 
Chel stream and the maira are consequently much wetter than 
those on the right bank. The soil itself, apart from the water, is 
good enough, a light loam without any approach to clay except 
in a few spots. A good deal of harm has been done by hallar 
on the riglit bank near Darya, and also on the left bank near 
Shamsabad. Judging from the general tenor of Major Crac* 
roft’s report, the Tillage assessment and the villages internal 
rating, there must have been great deterioration in these lands 
since the first settlement. They are now poor, sour and water- 
logged soils, on which only kharif crops can be grown with 
any chance of success, either hollar or water being fatal to the 
greater part of rabi crops if sown.^’ 

The unirrigated lands of the district have been thus classi- 
fied. 

Li'pdra lands are either lands lying around the village site, 
or separate hamlets, and receiving its drainage and enriched by 
the habits of the people, or are lands which are artificially 
manured. 

Las lands are lands either lying in a depression, and conse- 
quently moist by position, and which receive surface di'ainage 
from lands situated higher up, or are lands artificially embanked 
to retain moisture and soil-washing. These are nsually excel- 
lent lands. 

Maim lands include all lands not irrigated or artificially 
manured, and which are not so inferior in fertility as to be 

classed as rahhar, 

Makhar lands include all the very poorest of the lands of 
the district. 

This classification lias been adhered to throughout the 
district. 

It will be readily understood that all classes of soil vary 
much in fertility in different parts, and that the lands, for in- 
stance of Pindigheb and those of Gujar Khan, are very different 
in quality. 

Lipdra lands are classed as dofasli^ and frequently yield 
two crops in the year. They do not always do so, but they 
do ^in favorable ,seasoii% and, thor0foi:^,,,.,they rank among 
nnirrigated lands* 

Las lands are never double-cropped, but they yield one 
crop per annum, which is usually superior to any not grown on 
irrigated lands. Wheat is the favorite crop for such soils. 
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Chapter IV, A. 


Eakkar. 


The wiaim lands in the eastern part of the district in tahsll 
G-ujar Khan^ E^walpindi, and the Kallar circle of Kahnta, are a 
Agriculture and good light colored loam. They are usually levelled by means of 
A iDOncuiture. karrahy a kind of rake without teethe used for dragging the 
soil down from the higher portions of the fields on to the lower 
parts. It is worked with bullocks, and is much used in all parts 
of the district. The fields are then roughly embanked, and they 
are of excellent quality, yielding wheat of high repute. The 
maira laud of the western tahsils is often open, sandy, unem-» 
banked and inferior. 

Rahhar lands include all the woi’st lands of the district, they 
are often stony or sandy, poor and light. 

The unirrigated land of the district has thus fceeu distri- 
buted among the various classes:— 


Sailab 



Acres. 

12,742 

Lipara 

... 

... 

86,88G 

Las 

... 

... ... 

68,360 

Maira 

... 

... .«• 

... 960,659 

Rakkar 


... ... 

75,372 



Total 

... 1,194,019 


Rainfall 

seasons. 


and 


It will thus be seen that lands include 80 per cent, of 
the unirrigated area. Of the total area of the district 2,917,529 
acres, 1,225,998 acres, or 42 percent, were cultivated at the time 
of the revised settlement, i.e,, in 1885. In 1893 the cultivated 
area was returned at 1,307,351 acres. 

Colonel Cracroft’s remarks on the soils of the district are 
interesting and deserve quotation. 

In unirrigated lands still greater variety exists. Along- 
side of a rich village in the lowlands of a river bed, would be a 
village of the poorest description on the high bank. The in- 
finite vaiueties resulting from the juxtaposition of good and 
barren land and other circumstances, influence a great 
number of villages, not only relatively to each other, but in 
ternally. It must be premised, therefore, that no description 
of land, although known by the same designation throughout 
the district, is, either iu the whole tract, or in any particular 
village, of uniform capacity/^ 

The rainfall and seasons have been already noticed at 
page Chapter I A, and statistics of the total fall and its dis- 

tribution will be found in the table attached to this Report. The 
following table shows the times of sowing and reaping of the 
principal crops of the district 
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Statement showing the dates of sowing, harvesting^ and storing of crops in the 
Bdwalpindi district. 




Sowing. 

Harvesting. 

Storing, 

KJ 

O 

Crops. 







1 

W 


From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 


Maize 

Loth May. 

12 th June 

29fch Sept. 

8th Novr. 

1st July 

23rd Beer, 


Bajra 

& Jnly. 




June. 

July ... 

3rd ,, 

I9th0ctr. 

8th Novr. 

28th „ 


Moth, muug 

I3th „ 

I4fch All- 

19th Octr. 

Ird Novr. 

23rd }, 

8fch „ 

Xi 

and mash. 

gust 




Til,.. 

28fch „ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

23rd „ 

8fch „ 


Jowar 

13 th „ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

23rd „ 

8th „ 

■ ■ 1 

Wheat 

4)th Octr. 

14th Novr. 

15th April 

2nd July 

22nd June 

7th July. 


Barley 

29fcli Sept. 

Do, 

1 

5r.h ,, 

16th May 

l7th ,, 

18th „ 

GQ 

Oram 

Do. 

15th Octr. 

1 5th „ 

20th April 

13th „ 

27th „ 


Suxsoa 

15th Sept. 

Do. 

Uth „ : 

Do. 

17th „ 

18th „ 


Taramira ... 

Do. 

Do, 

' Bo. , 1 

i 

Bo. 

17th „ 

18th „ 


The wells iivsed for irrigation in the district are mostly 
worked by means of Persian wheels. These wells are usnally lined 
with masonry; in Attock they are made with bricks and lime, in 
other places with stone and lime. The depth of the wells 
varies much in the different tahsils, the average in each, being 
as follows : — 


Bawalpindi 



... 18 feet. 

Attock 



... 19 „ 

Kahuta 


• . « * ,' 4 

... 9 „ 

Murree 




Pindigbeb ... 


... ... 

1^ „ 

Giijar Klian 


... » » , 

... 11 „ 

Fat eh j an g ... 


*•» ,»■§,» ■ 

... 20 „ 


There are in all 6,302 wells in the distinct, of which the 
following is a detail : — 


Tahpil. 

Masonry 
or pakka 
wells in 
1892-93, 

Kachcha 
wells, dhenk- 
lis and 

jhalldrs in use 
during the 
year 1892-93. 

Grand Total, 
1892-93. 

Rawalpindi 

602 

v-;: ■ , 179'. 

781 


1,886 

222 

2,108 


36 

27 

63 



«.» 

«.« 


1,080 

88 

1,168 

Gnjar Khan ... 


219 

556 

Fatehjang 

1,589 

110 

1,699 

Total 

5,530 

845 

6,375 


Chapter 

Igrictiltuye and 
Arboriculture. ■ 

Rainfall and sea-* 
sons. 
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Chapter IT, A, 

Agrictiltvire aad 
ArboriCttlture. 

Bainfall and sea* 
sons. 


Wells are commoBest in tlie Chhaclili circle of Afctock and tlie 
Sil-Soan circle of Fatehjang. The average cost of a masonry 
well is about Es. 450;of an iinbricked well about Es. 100. 
A masonry well witb two Persian wheels in Chliachh, how- 
ever, would .cost from Es. 1,000 to 2,000. The average 
area irrigated from each well is 3*5 acres, but it varies 
from one acre in Gujar Khan and Kahuta, two acres in 
Eawalpindi, up to five acres in Ohhachh. Single- wheels are 
worked by a single bullock or buffalo costing about Rs, 20 to 30. 
The cost of a pair of bullocks to work a well with two Persian 
wheels is, on the average, Es. 50. The cost of the plant of a 
well is from Rs. 40 to 70 where there is one Persian wheel, and 
about Rs. 80 to 100 in case there are two. 


Canal irrigation. The nahri irrigated lands amount to 13,435 acres. This is 
land irrigated from small channels made to draw off the water 
from the various streams of the district;. Most of these cuts 
are taken from the Haro stream. Two-thirds, or 8,500 acres of 
the area irrigated in this manner, is to be found in the Attock 
tahsIL There is little irrigation by cuts from any other streams, 
except the Haro which crosses the north-west corner of the 
Rawalpindi tahsil, and irrigates some land there also. The 
other streams of the district are seldom of any value for this 
purpose. A few villages, however, take water from the .Kha- 
rang stream in the Rawalpindi tahsil. 

Agricultural im- There is nothing very specially worthy of note about 
plemeuta and appli- the agricultural implements in use in this district, which are 
of the usual type. The ploughs are light and similar to those 
used in other parts of the Punjab, and there is no tendency ap- 
parent to replace them with any other. The woodwork of the 
plough is usually of olive (ifeao, olea Europea) ^ phulaa (Acacia 
modesta)^ hhair [Acacia catechu) , or $Msham (Dalbergia sissoo). 
The village carpenter makes these implements, receiving the 
wood and iron from the zamindars. The component parts of a 
country plough have been so often described that it would be 
useless to recount them here. 

The total number of ploughs in the district is shown as 
103,976, with 173,793 plough-cattle. Cows and buffaloes nve 
also used to draw ploughs in this district, which accounts for 
there not being a pair of oxen for every plough. The area per 
plough cultivated on the average is 9| acres, but it varies much 
in different circles. 

Other implements used in agricultural pursuits in this 
district are~ 

Ham© of imple- Panjdli or jot (yoke), made usually of light wood, Per- 
sian lilac or bamboo, for yoking oxen to the plough or harrow. 

mdri (traces), of leather, for attaching 'the yoke to the 
plough, &c. 

Trat (whip), a whip with wooden handle and leather 
}ash for 4ril^ing oxen. Ghoha (goad) of Wood, with iron 
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point. Maira or viaj (barrow). This is a flat board, some Chapter IT, A- 

ten inches broad and eight feet long. A pair o£ oxen is yoked ^ 

to this, and the driver stands on the board and drives them over 

the field to level it before sowing after ploughing ; usually made of ample- 

ot phiilaUf tut ov -pine wooi, * ments. 

Karrah (earth-board), a large flat board with teeth at 
the lower end. Drawn by bullocks, and used for levelling fields 
by dragging earth from higher portions on to the lower, made 
of various woods, khair^ phttlaa ov tut ; much used in this 
district. ■ ■ ' ' 

Jandra or jandri (earth-board), similar to the karrah 
but smaller and drawn by hand instead of bullocks. Requires 
two men to work it, one to hold it down, the other to drag it. 

Khopa (blinkers), coverings placed over the eyes of 
bullocks or buffaloes when working Persian wheels. 

Ohhihha or topa (muzzle), made of string, placed over 
the noses of cattle to prevent their eating the crops ; also used 
to prevent calves from sucking. 

Nall (seed pipe), a pipe, headed by a cup, attached to the 
back of the plough, through which the seed is allowed to fall. 

Trangar^ open net for carrying straw or grass. 

Ohomdni or Qhomat (sling), used for frightening birds, 

&c., off the crops. 

Manna (platform), a high platform, with bed of string, 
placed in the fields when the crops are ripening for the 
watchers to sit upon. 

P/idia, a bundle of thorny branches pressed together and 
loaded with stones, dragged by bullocks over the crops to break 
the^husks and chop up the straw, 

Tringli (pitch-fork), used for throwing up the mixed grain 
and chaff into the air to separate them. 

PhiOf a flat spade, used for throwing the grain into the 
air after it has been already sifted by the tringli, to further 
divide off the actual grain from chaff and dust. The blade is 
usually made of slmham carefully planed, the handle of bam- 
boo or light wood, 

Ghhaj (winnowing basket), shovel-shaped basket, the 
smaller kind is used for winnowing grain, the larger for sifting 
refuse, 

Salanga or satanga (pitch-fork with two prongs), a 
rough wooden pitch-fork, chiefly used for lifting bundles of 
thorns in making thorn hedges. 

EanddU or kundala (for digging holes), shaped like a 
straight nari’ow spade, made of wood with iron blade. 

Eahi (spade), a spade with blade at right angles to the 
handle. 

hulhdfi (axe), 
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Name of imple 
ments. 


Cliapter I¥, A* Dantri or dar&ti (sickle), sickle for cutting crops, &c. 

Agriculture and Ramha or hhurpa (trowel), this is a small trowel or 

Arhoricul ture. hoe, with a short handle. 

Tohra (basket), a large basket for carrying manure. 

Bom, open sack of rough rope for carrying manure^ 
earth, & 0.5 on beasts of burden. 

There is little sugar-cane grown in this district, except in 
Olihachh. The old sngar-mill or /m/iZw is . not met with ; the 
Behea sugar-mill being almost universally employed. Those 
xamind^rs who grow sugar-cane, bat have no mills of their 
own, hire those of their neighbours at one rupee per day of 24 
hours. 


Oil-mills, known as ghdni, are used to express oil from 
sarson, tdrdmira and other oil-seeds. These are constructed of 
wood, usually of shisham^ tut or phulaa, and consist of a cir- 
cular receptacle of wood, made strong and bound at the top with 
iron, in which the grain to be crushed is placed. At the bot- 
tom of this is a small outlet for the oil to escape. 

In the centre of the receptacle a heavy wooden crusher 
revolves, being yoked by a beam at right angles to itself to 
an ox or buffalo. The horizontal beam is weighted with 
stones, and as the animal pacevS slowly round, grain is pressed 
between the vertical crusher and the sides of the circular recept- 
acle, the oil is squeezed out and escapes below. This is the 
usual form found throughout the Province, and it is to be met 
with in nearly every village in the district. It costs about 
Rs. 35 to make on- the average. It is still occasionally hut 
very rarely used for pressing sugar-cane ; the helna or Behea 
sugar-mill being now commonly employed. 


Agricultural oper- Waste lands are usually ploughed up when first brought 
under cultivation in January, after a portion of the winter 
rains have fallen, or in July and August after the summer 
Breaking np of have commenced. Unless the lands are particularly suit- 
waste an b. cultivation, those broken up by the plough in Janu- 

ary will be sown in autumn witli a spring crop, and those 
broken up for the fiirst time in J uly and August will be sown for 
tbe next autumn crop. Land thus broken up will be ploughed 
up as frequently as its cultivators can arrange to do it, before 
being sown with a crop. 

Plonghings, Lands already under cultivation will get from ten to 

twenty ploughings before a wheat or spring crop, and, when 
lying fallow, five or six before an autumn crop, if possible ; but 
when an autumn crop immediately follows a spring crop, only 
two or three ploughings can be accomplished ; and similarly, 
when a spring crop is taken on manured lands immediately 
after an autumn harvest, only two or three ploughings can take 
place. The value of fallow ploughings is very fully under- 
stood in the eastern parts of the district, and, speaking gener- 
ally, fallow land is turned OTer with the plough as often* as the 
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cultivators can manage it. Large clods are broken up with Chapter I?, A* 
spades and similar implements and after the last few plough- _ 

ings the harrow is also run over the fields. In the westeni 
tahsils, where the lands are much in the hands of tenants, the 

same amount of labour and care is rarely shown. ong mgs. 

Considerable care is now exercised in the selection of seed Seeds, 
for wheat growing in Gujar Khan, Rawalpindi and Kahuta. 

The strong, red bearded wheat, locally known as lohi, is the 
variety preferred to any other. Maize seeds are also chosen 
with care, but there is room for improvement in this respect in 
regard to all crops. 

Sowing for the wheat crops is usually done by means of a 
seed-pipe at the back of the plough, but when the rains have 
been abundant, it is sometimes done broadcast by hand. 

Autumn crops arc usually sown by hand. 

The harrow is not much used after sowing, but is some- 
times passed over fields to reduce the furrows to the same level 
when the rain has been scanty. 

Weeding is only done frequently on irrigated lands by 
hand and occasionally on rain lands. 

The plough is run through rain-watered lands bearing maize 
or 6(i/m crops, when the crops are still young, at intervals of 
about a foot. This forms drains to let the moisture down to 
the roots, throws fresh soil on to them, and also turns up the 
weeds. This is done two or three times, and is an important 
operation in husbandry, known in this district as sil. 

Reaping of grain crops is done with the sickle {ddntri). Keaping. 
Ratooning cotton is also cut with the sickle, but when it is 
desired to rotate the crop, the cotton roots are dug out with 
the spade. 

The grain, in the case of spring crops such as wheat and Thresbmg and 
barley, is threshed out by means of large bundles of thorns, 
which are weighted with stones {phala) and dragged over the 
grain by cattle driven round and round as it lies on the thresh- 
ing floor (khaldra). The threshing-floor is a small space in one 
part of the field carefully levelled and then moistened and 
pressed down by the feet of flocks of sheep driven over it, after 
which some crop of little value is first threshed on it, and after 
it has been thus cleansed, it is ready for more valuable 
crops. 

The autumn crops are trodden out by the feet of cattle 
driven round and round on the threshing-floor, which is smaller 
than that used for spring crops. The grain which has been 
threshed out is nest winnowed, as soon as a day occurs with 
sufficient wind to carry out the operation. 

The winnowing is done first with the iringdli or pitch- 
fork, and then with the aflat spade-shaped insfcmment, 
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Threshing and 
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and consists simply in throwing tlie grain and chaff straight 
into the air ; the wind blows away the light chaffy the 
grain falling back on to the heap. The chhaj^ or winnowing 
basket, is not used much for sifting grain. Bdjra is the crop 
in connexion with which it is most commonly empio3^ed. 

After the winnowing is complete, if the crop has been 
grown by a tenant, the owner^s and tenant^s shares are separated 
off at the threshing-floor, and the dues of the village arti^ians 
are paid at the same time. The owners of the crop are usually 
at this time also much pestered by beggars, to whom it is the 
practice to give small portions of the grain and straw. 

The manure used by the zaminddrs of the district consists 
of house-refuse, cattle-dung, droppings of sheep, goats, &c., and 
old straw which has mildewed or rotted from keeping, ashes 
and earth-salts. 

The fields lying near the homestead, which is usually 
raised above the surrounding soil, get manured by natural 
drainage, and as a result, of the habits of the people. Fields at 
a distance from the homestead are artificially manured, the 
manure being carried to the fields, distributed over them, and 
then ploughed in. 

In the hill tracts it used to be a common custom for the 
villagers to get the Gujar herdsmen to collect their flocks on 
to the unsown fields at night, in return for which the owners 
of the fields supplied the herdsmen wifch food. The droppings 
of sheep and goats is esteemed the most fertilizing form of 
manure in this district. Wherever there are irrigated lands, 
these get the bulk of the available manure. The manure is 
thrown out on the ground first out of sacks, and then spread 
over it with the phio or flat wooden spade, and is then 
ploughed in before the crop is sown. Manure is also put into 
fields when the crop has come up. In the case of sugar-cane and 
melons, ashes and hallar or earthy-salfc are used in this way. 

Much manure is used in the hill tracts of Murree and 
Kahuta. 

In very dry tracts, such as parts of Pindigheb and Atbock, 
manure is of little value and is not much used, except when 
the rains are unusually favorable. The people say that manure 
in very dry seasons only burns up the crop. 

The best irrigated lands in Ghhachh get 500 maunds of 
manure per acre par annum. Ou the sugar-cane lands in th© 
immediate neighbourhood of Hazro, however, 600 to 700 
maunds of manure per acre is put into the soil. Other irrigated 
lauds get from 150 to IhO maunds. 

XJnirrigated Kpim lands get from 80 to 160 maunds per 
ao^e in. -tll^ year in wbioh they are manured, but m jmj 

as tle^ainpunfc of mann^ atail- 

able yarieiTery muoKa4}OdrdiBg to 
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circumstances, the number of cattle possessed by the owner, 
the distance of the fields from the homestead, and the nature 
of the crop intended to be sown, all affecting the question. 
Manure is much valued in the eastern portions of the district. 

The lands itf the Murree and Kahuta hills, which ax’e not 
manured, are of comparatively little value ; those that are 
manured bear excellent maize crops, and some wheat. The 
irrigated lands may all be classed as manured, and amount to 
one per cent, of the total area ; seven per cent, of the total 
cultivated area of the district has been classed as Zipira or 
manured; of this it may be said that one half, favorably 
situated, is constantly manured, and that the remaining half 
is a fluctuating area, constant in quantity with varying units ; 
that is to say, the same area is manured year by year, but 
the fields chosen to receive the manure vary from time to 
time. 

The husbandry of the district is much better and moi’e 
careful in the eastern portions of the district, in the Chhaohli 
circle of Attock and in the Sil-Soan circle of Fatehjang than 
elsewhere. The irrigated land of the Chhachh circle and of the 
Sxl-Soan circle, much of which is cultivated by Malliars, is 
extremely well tilled and tended, and the good loams of Rawal- 
pindi, Kallar and Gujar Khan are also in general well culti- 
vated, albeit by methods usually considered primitive. The 
larger holdings and poorer lands of Fatehjang and Pindigheb, 
however, are treated with much less cai’e and attention. 

Lands irrigated by wells are always manured, and are con- 
stantly under crop. The well lands in Chhachh yield sugarcane, 
tobacco, vegetables, cotton and ordinary grain crops. There is 
a little sugarcane in Eawalpindi tahsil and elsewhere, but the 
ordinary ci’ops are vegetables, cotton and grain crops, such as 
maize, barley, and wheat. 

Lands irrigated fi’oxn cuts are manured wherever manure 
is available. They bear similar crops to those grown on well 
lands, with a much larger proportion of the ordinary cex’eals. 
Much maize is grown on these lands. They vary very much in 
quality, some receiving full irrigation, while others can only 
be irrigated when the rainfall has been plentiful. 

Unirrigated manured lands bear two crops in fnvnrrjhle 
years, the area of crops per 100 acres cultivated in the year 
having been 150 acres. One really good crop, either spring 
or autumn, is taken off manured lands, and when opportunity 
offers, a second crop ; but even on the best manured lands two 
ci’ops are not taken yearly for any number of years together. 
The average number of crops per acre, however, exceed three 
in two years. The commonest form of rotation observed on 
such lands is hajra {Penicillaria spieata) followed by barley. In 
some cases no attempt is made to take more than one crop per 
annum, and the usual process is then to take a cx^op of wheat and 
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Chapter IV, A. tlien of hdjray and then to allow the land to lie fallow for two 
Amcuitn^r and Manured land in tbe eastern parts of the district, 

^^horicultnre. treated in this way, yields very good crops both of 

notation of crops. bulrush-millet {bdjra) and other cereals. 

The usual crops grown on manured lands are : in the 
spring, wheat, which is grown on about two-thirds of the area 
under crop, barley and sarson ; and in the autumn, hajra^ maize 
and cotton. Cotton, however, remains on the land for the 
whole year, and if then cut clown within, a few inches of the 
surface, will again yield a crop in the nest harvest. 

Bailabj that is, seo and mal lands, bear sometimes 
vegetables and melons, usually w-heat in the spring and 
chari in the autumn. 

The system of cultivation on las lands varies very little 
wheat is the crop par excellence grown on such soil. It seldom 
yields more than one crop in the year, but the wheat crop grown 
on las lands is as good as any in the district. 

The maira lands, which form 78 cent, of the cultivated 
lands, are, as might be expected from the description of such 
lands given on page 145, very variously treated, bub, speaking 
generally, they are always classed either as Hdrr\ that is, 
bearing one crop each spring ; or Sawnij or bearing one 
crop each autumn, or what is called ekfasli. The ekfasli 
system of cultivation which obtains much in the eastern half 
of the district, is to take first a crop of wheat or barley in the 
spring, followed immediately by an autumn crop of hajra, moth^ 
mung or jowdr^ and then to leave the land fallow for the next 
two crops, that is, for about ten months. This is usually found 
to be better husbandry than to take a crop of wheat only year 
after year, or a crop of hdjra in the same way ; but it does not 
suit all soils alike. A bye-crop of tdrdmira sown before the 
autumn crop has been cut is also often taken from such lands, 
chiefly in the Gujar Khan tahsil. This crop is also usually grown 
on the embankments between the fields ; first, because all 
available space is thus utilized, and it involves no labour, and 
is useful for fodder ; and secondly, because stray cattle will 
always make for this tdrdmirx when they see it and spare th (3 
wheat. 

The crops usually grown on maira lands are in the spring 
harvest, wheat, barley and sar50?2, except in the Jaudal circle 
of Pindigheb, where gram is much grown ; and in the autumn, 
hdjra^ moth, mung anA chari. 

jRa^itar lands are merely inferior to maira, and are cultivated 
according to their capacity. Some of the very worst only yield 
one crop in two years or even less. 

Chief staples: The staple product throughout the district in the 

spring harvest is wheat; About four-fifths of the cultivated 
area of the district at this harvest i.s taken nn witli 
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Other crops grown are barley, gram, and mustard seed Chapter IV, A. 

r ,■ Agriculture and 

Throughout the disti’iot the wheat grown is of goodquahty, Arboriculture. 

but it is especially excellent in Gujar Khan^ Kallar ftabsil Ghiof staples 
Kaliuta); and in tlie eastern portion of tke Rawalpindi tabsil • and 
the wheat of this part of the district, under the name of Gujar 
Khan wheat,” is now largely exported to other parts of India, 
and when prices ai^e favorable, to Europe via Karachi. The 
variety preferred is the strong bearded red wheat, known 
locally as lohi^ r attar ov raiii which grows particularly well 
in these parts, owing to the suitability of the soil and the re- 
gularity and copiousness of the winter rains. The soft white 
bearded variety of wheat is also grown in this district, and is of 
good quality, but the hard red variety is much more common. 

Beardless wheat is very little sown. The best time for sowing 
wheat is early in October, but if favorable rains do not fall 
aBout that time, it can be sown up to the end of Decem- 
ber. When an autumn crop has already been taken off the 
land, it is usually sown, if possible, in November. In some 
parts of the district, when the autumn crop has not been 
favorable, and it has not been possible to sow it before, wheat 
has been occasionally sown as late as January ; but this is only 
done under pressnx"0 of necessity. 

The crop requires weeding occasionally about the end of 
December and beginning of January j the pidzi ot wild leek 
being the commonest weed. After this the fields then require 
little or no attention, until the time comes for cutting the crop. 

Heavy rains are desirable in August and September 
before sowings, and, speaking generally, the zamindai's think 
they cannot have too much rain while the crop is in the ground. 

Rains in (Jhet (March), however, are most prized, the people 
having a proverb to the elect — 

Wasse Chctar, 

Na ghar mevo na khctar, 
or 

Wasse Chet, 

Na khal mitte na khet. 

The meaning being that, there is no room anywhere for 
the grain when rains fall in March. 

Wheat ripens in different parts of the district at various 
periods. In the western plains it is cut as early as the end of 
April ; in the eastern plains usually in May ; in the hills as late 
as July. Wheat is in this district very rarely sown in conjunc- 
tion with any other cereal or pulse and different varieties of 
wheat are not sown in the same field. 

Mustard (sar 507 z) and tdrdmira is often sown, especially 
in Gujar Khan, along with wheat. This is never, however, 

Qlln'OTriar? f.r\ T-imesn Knf, ia rvnf. oa.’i.lw ir» fT>o rraav frw 
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Chapter lY, A- and other purposes. Ifc was at one time supposed that this 
practice rendered the wheat more liable to rust {hummi)^ but 
careful enquiries made on this point did not bear out 
.assumption. 

Bust, known as hummi or hungi, is the result of 
damp cloudy weather. Bain alone does not appear to produce 
it, unless accompanied and followed by heavy damp close 
weather. If the weather between the showers of rain is bright 
and wind springs up, the tendency to rust is dissipated, and it 
is wonderful to see how much good a few clear fresh days will 
do even to crops which have already begun to rust, provided 
the mischief has not gone too far. Bust and hailstones in 
spring are the greatest dangers to which the wheat crops of 
the district are exposed. 

A large number of experiments were mad© on the outturn 
of wheat on the various soils of the district. These experi- 
ments were carefully made, the fields being selected early 
in autumn, so that the results should not be vitiated by 
choosing fields only after the crops had come to maturity^ 

In the spring of 1885, 524,426 acres were under wheat 
crop, of which the average outtuim was estimated at 600 lbs. 
per acre, good and bad lands being alike included in this 
average. The area under wheat in 1893 was 368,523 acres, 
and the average outturn was estimated at 507 lbs. per acre. 

Barley is grown in this district almost entirely on manured 
or irrigated lands. It is always grown alone, and, like 
the wheat, is of good quality. That grown in the Rawalpindi 
tahsil is noted for its excellence, and superior to that grown 
in most parts of the Province. 

Its outturn is larger than that of wheat, and it is never 
grown on inferior lands. 

In the spring of 1886, the total area under barley was 
81,764 acres. In 1893 it was 56,678 acres. 

Barley is sown at the same time as wheat, but can be sown 
later than that cereal, and ripens earlier. It is usually reaped in 
April and May, and is garnered generally by the end of June, 
or early in July. In years of pressure or distress, barley is 
sometimes cut in March, and the grain, though not absolutely 
ripe, can be then eaten. 

Gram. Gram is only grown to any extent in the Jandal circle of 

tahsil Pindigheb, and to a small extent in other parts of that 
tahsil and in Patehjang. Both red and white varieties, the 
latter known as roda, are grown in Jandal, which is a 
light sandy tract, and is of good quality. It is sown in 
October and cut in April. It requires little rain, and is easily 
blighted by unfavorable winds.. It is in this district always 
grown ' alone. : 
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The total area under gram in 1883 was 52,196 acres. In 
1893 it was 44,308 acres. 

Sarson or mustard {Brassica campestris) is grown to a 
considerable extent in some places, alone for oilseed, or now 
commonly with wheat for use as sag or vegetables, and for 
fodder. It is sown in the end of September, and when allowed 
to ripen for oilseed is out in the second half of April. Lands 
sown with wheat and sarson mixed have a very rich and 
pleasing appearance to the eye. Two varieties of sarson j the 
white known as gori or and the black or MU, are in use. 

Thirty-one thousand two hundred and twenty-two acres were 
under 6WS071 in 1885, in 1893 the area returned under rape 
and other seeds was 96,594 acres. This includes sarson, tdramira 
and other similar crops. 

Tdramira is grown on the embankments and divisions of 
fields and on much of the poor outlying lands of the villages in 
the plains of the district. It sows itself when it has once taken 
possession of the soil. It is often sown in land on which a 
hdjra crop is standing, and forms a bye-crop on such lands, 
not being counted as a crop in the system of husbandry. It 
is usually sown in September, and when allowed to ripen 
as oilseed is cut in April } it is much used as fodder, and is tlie 
favorite food of camels. 

In the spring of 1885, 63,418 acres were returned as 
under tdramira. 

Tobacco is grown only on irrigated lands, and is most 
commonly met with in Ohhachh, but is grown wherever thei’e are 
wells for irrigation. It is sown from 15th January to the end 
of February, and cut in the end of June. The tobacco grown 
in Chhachh is mostly made into snuff by Kashmiris and Aroi-as 
at Hazx’o ; thence it is exported from the Lawrencepur station 
to other pai4s of the Punjab, especially Amritsar and Karachi. 
Snuff is also manufacfcured at Makhad. The area under 
tobacco in 1885 was 1,681 acres. In 1893 it had increased to 
3,420 acres. 

During the progress of settlement operations experiments 
were made on 2*9 acres in tahsil Attock, the result being an 
average outturn of 1,251 sers per acre. 

^ No other crops of any importance are grown in the 
spring harvest. 

Some aUi (linseed), masar (ervum lens) and safflower 
( Msumba) are grown here and there, but the area under these 
crops is insignificant. Melons are also grown to a considerable 
extent in the Ohhachh circle of Attock in the moist lands 
below the Gandgarh mountain. 

The staple products of the autumn harvest are ba/ra in the 
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the harvest of 1886, and maize, which occupied 5 per cent, of 
the area in the hills. Other autumn crops are chari or jowar^ 
grown thick for fodder, cotton, moth and mdshj sugar* 

cane, rice and potatoes. 

Bajra is the most common crop grown in the autumn 
harvest throughout the plains of the district. In the hills 
maize takes the first place. Bajra {Penicillaria spicata) is sown 
usually in the latter half of May and in June, and is cnt in Sep- 
tember and the first half of October. The best hcljra is grown 
with the stalks well apart from each other, so that the plough 
can be run between them as described on page 151. 

A common agricultnral proverb on the proper method 
of growing various crops runs as follows : — 

Moth supattal, 

Til ghane, 

Dad trap jowar j Githon uttc bajra, 

Dalanga ntte bar 

which signifies that moth should bo grown with the plants, 
at a distance from each other ; til with them close together ; 
joudr stalks at a frog’s leap distance from each other ; 
bajra stalks a span apart, and cotton stalks separate one pace 
from each other. 

Bajra is grown on all classes of univrigated lands, but it is 
a very favorite crop for manured lands, on which it thrives 
best and gives the greatest outturn. The grain forms a great 
part of the food of the people in the plains. The bajra of the 
district, especially of the eastern portion, is of excellent quality, 
the husbandry is good, and the seed chosen usually with some 
care. The area under IjdjVa throughout the district in autumn of 
1886 was 240,098 acres ; the estimated outturn per acre being 
205 sers. The area under bajra in 1892 was 286,319 acres. 

Maize is grown in this district generally as an aiitumii 
crop, but also sometimes as a spring crop in the plains on 
irrigated lands. 

The following account of maize cultivation in the Rawal- 
pindi district is taken from a special report on the subject fur- 
nished by Captain Egerton, Assistant Settlement Officer, in 
November 1884 

The two varieties of maize which are universally cultivated 
in every tahsil in the district are the white and yellow, 
called respectively sufaid or chitti and pilu Besides 
the above, we find in the Murree tahsil varieties called sattri^ 
mithi, Mri, The latter, hari, is also grown in the Rawal- 
pindi tahsil. 

The Attock tahsil is the only tahsil in which the American 
variety is grown. It is locally known as garma^ but must 
not be confused with that called harami or - mausam garma^ 

ocrown in Pindiiyheh. 
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Tlie two first named varieties, namely, cMtti or pili, are GRapter IV. A* 
used for all pnrpo>ses without much distinGtion. The only . 7 ” 
variety which appears to be grown almost entirely for fodder, Arb^oiicTSur^^ 
is that called Imri, It is not very good to eat, and thrives circumstances uu- 
best in a cold climate. der wMch preferred. 

In the Murree talisil preference is given to one or other 
of the five varieties there gi*own according to the more or less 
elevated position of the fields and consequent alternations of 
climate. That called saithi only thrives in a cold climate, 
and has this advantage that it can be ealtivated in inferior 
lands. 

In the Rawalpindi tahsil, the variety called hari, owing to 
ilie superior nature of the soil, can be brought to greater 
perfection than in Murree, and is in that tahsil preferred to 
pili. As a matter of fact, all the varieties grown are used 
for all purposes, and it is not customary to set apart any par- 
ticular variety for making flour, for roasting, or for use as a 
vegetable. 

Maize {makhi) is, in most pai'ts of the district, preceded The yearly course, 
and succeeded by barley, and except in chdhiy or well-watered 
lands, it is usual only to take one crop off the land in the year. 

An exception, however, is found in Pindigheb,. where two varie- 
ties, one in the rabi, and one in the kharif, are sometimes taken 
off the land in the same year. In some parts of Patehjang 
a barley and maize ci’op are taken off the land in the same 
year, and in this tahsil tobacco is sometimes alternated with 
maize, but the custom is not general. 

It is generally admitted that wheat does not do well 
alternated with Indian corn ; and especially in the Murree 
tahsil, where the soil is poor, if sown after wheat, the maize 
crop is a failure. Similarly wheat cannot succeed maize, though 
only one crop be taken in the year. 

The system of husbandry differs much in different 
In the Rawalpindi tahsil maize is sown on the 1st July in ^ 
manured land and about the 15th July in didhi or well- 
watered lands, and nahri or canal-watered lands. The 
seed srerminates in three or four days, and the first godi 
(hoeing) is effected in about ten days from sowing. At this 
time water is also turned on in irrigated lauds. When the 
land surface has caked after watering, a second godz or loosen- 
ing of the surface soil is effected. Before the crop reaches 
maturity, the land is also furrowed {sil) three times. 

Irrigated lands are ploughed three or four times, and 
hdrdni lands eight times before sowing. This differs directly 
from the system pursued in the Murree hills, where only two 
plougliings are effected. Manure is applied before sowing in 
all lands in this tahsil (Rawalpindi), and, indeed with very few 
exceptions, this is the general custom in the district, the outturn 
denendinar to a frreafc extent on the riohnoRQ nf flip Qml 
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The cob or Ihutta (chhalli) is fairly matured in sixty 
days, but is left for ten days more before the stalks are cut 
down. The cobs and stalks are then collected in heaps, called 
phassa, and exposed to the rays of the sun for fifteen days. 
The cobs are then separated from the stalks and placed in the 
threshing-floor, and the seed is either beaten from the core with 
clubs, or removed by the trampling of cattle* 

In Fateh jang tahsil the wheat or barley (generally barley, 
but in this tahsil it is sometimes the custom to alternate wheat 
and maize) being reaped about the last day of April, the land is 
then left fallow for a month, in June the land is ploughed and 
manured, and after this, as soon as the rainfall comes three 
or four times more. Sowing takes place fi*om the 1st to the 
15th August. If the rainfall is not opportune and the land 
irrigable, it is flooded seven days before sowing. In cJidhi 
lands weekly waterings take place till the crop is matured. 
Godi is effected fortnightly ; but if the rainfall is plentiful, 
ordinary weeding is substituted. The crop matures in about 
two and half months. 

In the Attock tahsil American corn is cultivated by the 
Malliars (Ardins) of Sarwalla, and is sown in May to 
June and reaped in July to August. At this season the indi- 
genous varieties cannot be cultivated. The land is ploughed 
three or four times and manured before sowing. If at the time 
of ploughing and before sowing-time no manure is procurable, 
manuring is effected when the crop is about a foot higb. If 
there is not an opportune rainfall, it is usual in irrigated lands 
to water before sowing, Qodi is effected when the crop is half 
grown, and again when about a yard high, and when the cob is 
formed in irrigated lands, but in hdrani lands furrowing (siZ) 
is substituted for godi when the crop is eighteen inches high. 
Sowing of the native seed takes place from 2Srd July to 2nd 
August. 

The cobs form about the middle of October, and reach 
matux'ity at about the end of October, The stalk {tdndd) is 
then cut and collected in heaps (phassa) and exposed for a fort- 
night to the sun. The cobs are then separated from the stalk 
and peeled ; the white variety requires plenty of manure. 
Dhanian^ a sorb of masala^ is occasionally sown after the last 
godi, but then the crop is not succeeded by barley. 

In Pindigheb tahsil maize is sown about the 11th of May, 
and reaches maturity about the 5th of August, Sometimes 
maize is again sown in the kharif, ripening about the 12th 
December. When maize is alternated with wheat, the land is 
left fallow for a crop in between, i.e., ekfasli system.' Whea 
the wheat has been reaped, the land is watered and ploughed, 
and the yellow called pa™u, sown. It is cleared about 

the 6th August. The system of sowing is as follows. The land 
is watered, and when the surface has caked it is ploughed and 
burrowed and ol^ds are smashed up; the land is then 
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furrowed, and holes called cAofca are made with a ramha. Two or Chapter I¥, A. 
three seeds are dropped into each hole. Oodi and the destruc- . *“ 
tion of insects have to be regularly effected. The hot weather Arho^riculture^^ 
crop is always poor^ and, as has beeu mentioned, good siicces" {^iiyg^eni ot Rus., 
sive crops of wheat and maJcki are not generally obtained, bandry. 

Very often the hot ’sveather croiD of maize is succeeded by 
hcijrain the kiiarif ; a plough with two cattle is worked by 
one man. Manuring is generally done before the cold weather 
crop of maize, and always before planting wheat or barley. 

This snjBBces for the whole year’s course. Two or three days 
after the appearance of the crop, it is osoal to water it, and gocU 
is effected. Useless or poor plants are removed and given to the 
cattle. The hot weather crop matures about the 28th of August, 

The crop is then cut and collected in heaps {fhassa). The seeds 
are allowed to dry in the skin, and the phassa is watched at night. 

When dry, the cobs are separated from the stalks, and after 
two or three days more exposure, the seed is beaten from the 
core with clubs, and the best seed set apart for sowing. The 
grain is winnowed, the core used for fuel and the stalks given 
to the cattle. 

The Mallifirs of Akhlas groviT a fine cob. Good land and 
good husbandry are both required. | 

In Murree tahsil the land has to be highly manured in 
the more elevated tracts. Sowing takes place in May and 
June. Except in the lower lands, where the climate is warm, 
the crop does not mature for four months in these lands, the 
variety called saitri is grown, which ripens in sixty days. 

There is no rotation of crops in this tahsil as far as maize goes. 

It is generally sown once a year in all manured (lipdra) lands. 

If the land becomes impoverished, ic is allowed to lie fallow 
for a year, or potatoes are tried. Only two plougliings are 
effected before sowing. More than two ploughings is deleteri- 
ous. Manure is put in in Jul 3 q August and September. The 
snow then falls and causes the manure to percolate the surface 
soil. After the snow has disappeared, the land is furrowed 
for sowing, which is clone broadcast, eight sers sufficing for 
one kaiiM. Godi is effected soon after the appearance of the 
crop, and farrowing (sU) when the plants are a foot high. 

Mo^ki for cattle is sometimes sown along with the maize, 
and grows with it, the proportion being -.I- to ?noth{, f to maize 
After exposure in the for 15 clays alter reaping, the 

seed is beaten off the core wifcli sticks. Sowing is always 
effected after a seasonable rain. 

The most successful cultivators of maize are the Malliars (General remarks, 
or Ar M bs, a most industrious class, and the best cultivators 
in the district. Their success is obtained by constant plough- 
ing before sowing ; assiduous attention to the crop by weed- 
ing, ; and sil ; and care in the selection of seed. The 
finest seeds of the finest cobs are most carefully preserved for 
next year^s sowing. In going about the district, I have fre- 
quently been struck with admiration of the way in which the 
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Ardins cultivate tlieir maize. Oue of tlieir hhets of mahhi. about 
afootliigb in appearance, bears about r.be same comparisot^ to 
that of an inferior cultivation that a British regiment in column 
would to a streat-rabble. 

The Awans are also successful cultivators of maize, and 
very nearly rival the Mallidrs. Of course in mnize cultivation, 
the amoouti of manure available, timely rainfall, and a judicious 
rotation of crops, are all most important factors | but what is 
required to impi*ove the quality of the maize grow i is a careful 
selection of seed by the cultivators, and the fostering care diS“ 
played by the Mallidrs in bringing their crop to maturity. 

The total area under maize cultivation in 1886 was 59,404 
acres, in 1 892 it was 61,057 acres. 

Cotton is cultivated tbrougliout the clislrict. There will 
always be some cotton grown inevery village, and it is cultivated 
on every class of soil, irrigated or nnirrigated, except the 
very worst. Cotton is sown in April ; the seeds are sown broad- 
cast, but scantily, so that the plants shall not press upon each 
other. Furrowing (sil) is done after it has begun to come up, 
especially on irrigated lands, and pickings commence in the 
middle of September, and continue once a week throughout 
November. This is usually done by women and children"^ the 
busks are given to the cattle, after roasting, with their chaff or 
other fodder. Cotton is a plant which can be ratooneci, and if 
another crop is desired, it is cut down in December. If it is 
intended to take a different crop off the ground in succession to 
cotton, it is necessary carefully to dig out the roots. Too much 
rain is bad for cotton, and it grows best in average land which, 
while not damp and water-logged, should be fairly moist. 

The area under cotton in 1886 was 53,318 acres. 

The following experiments w^ere made at the revised settle- 
ment : — 


Talisil. 

Area expert- 
tnentetl on. 

Total produce 
.■■■ In s4rs. . 

Average pro- 
duce per acre 
in sers. 

Attock ... ... 

7-8 

36 

5 

Kalnita ... 




■Murre© .... ■ .. 

0‘3 

10 

83 

Findiglieb ... ... 

370 

205 

0 

Gnjar Klian ,,, _ 

2*8 

36 

13 ■ 

Fatebjang .. 

135 

127 

9 


Rice is little grown in the Rawalpindi district. What there 
is, is mostly to be found on the lands known as hofar in the 
Murrea tahsil, and it is not usually of the best quality, although 
there are ^ many different varieties known in the district* Rice in 
the hills is grown on terraced fields^ on the banks of streams and 
ratmw from which'it can bfe flooded. 
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The srroimfl is first flooded in March, then ploughed up and 
levelled with the harrow {;mah'a) and weeded ; the seed is then 
soaked for a week^ and when* it cc^mmences to break it is taken and 
sewn very thickly in a corner of the field winch has been manni’ed 
with dreh or bhaiha^ leaves. It remains thus in the ground 
througliont Jeili (May, June), and is kept well flooded. 
The rice fields are kept flooded, and well ploughed up in Har 
(June and July) three times, and the water well mixed into the 
ground, which is then levelled, and the rice plants are then taken 
out and planted over the field by hand at a distance of one foot 
from each other. This goes on until the end of July, the fields 
being kept continuously under water and carefully weeded. In 
October the rice ripens, the water is run off, and the crop is cut. 

The area under rice cultivation in 1886 was 1,566 acres. Of 
this area, 1,089 were in the Miirree tahsil. The area in 1892 
was only 560 acres. 

The total area of sugarcane gi*own in the Rawalpindi district- 
in the year 1885 was 1,000 acres only, of which over 800 acres 
are to be found in Attock, almost the whole of this being in the 
Chhachli, In 1892 the area was 1,559 acres. What is grown, 
however, is of very good quality ; three kinds ai*e cultivated— 
'poiida, hdhU) sahdrnL 

The panda and sahdrni varieties are sold in the stalk, and 
eaten as gander All the panda gi’own elsewhere than in 
Attock is so treated, and cane grown near. Rawalpindi yields a 
large return in this way. The hdhu is a slender variety of canc, 
from which the juice is extracted. Sugarcane is only grown 
un the best well or canal irrigated lands. Except in (hhaohh, 
its cultivation is not an important item in the husbandry of 
the district. In Chhachh planting takes place from 20th March 
to the end of April, and the cane is usually grown in lands from 
which cotton has been dng out in the preceding December, the 
ground being constantly ploughed up thereafter to prepare it 
for sugarcane. The best selected canes are tied into bundles 
and buried in the ground in the middle of October, and they 
are left in the ground until the time for planting arrives, hliey 
are then taken up and are carefully cut into lengths from six 
inches to one foot, each containing one or more knots. All in- 
ferior, bruised or blemished portions are rejected. These pieces 
are then planted horizontally in the ground, which hasheen well 
ploughed and manured, about six inches under the surface, and 
the same distance apart. When this has been done over the 
whole field to be planted, water is at once let on to it, chiefly 
in order to obviate danger from white ants. The land is then 
irrigated as frequently as may be, and godi or hoeing is 
done several times before the cane ripens. Also, if necessary, 
manure is thrown in in June and July. From 15th October on- 
wards the canc ripens. 

The panda or sahdrni varieties .attain a height of from four 
to eight feet, and a diameter of from two and a half to four 
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inches, Kdhtt fi'om three to sis feet^ with a thickness of from 
1| to 2 1 inches. Sales of separate canes are made, however, 
before the crop is ripe, in the neiafhboaring hamrs by the end 
of September. Except in Ohhachh, the crops are sold standing 
for sale in the 6ai2d'r9. In Ohhachh, however, the juice is ex- 
tracted by the cultivators. 

The plant necessary to the extraction of the juice consists 
ill hut or shed, a crushing press, an oven built under the shed, 
four or five feet deep and about three feet wide with a large iron 
vessel for boiling the sugar in, and sundry vessels for receiving 
the juice. This oven and press are set up on the borders of the 
field, the cane is cut and carried direct to it, and in many places 
in Ohhachh, the cutting, pressing and boiling processes go on 
simultaneously. The press, which in this district is usually the 
Behea sugar-mill, is worked by one bullock or buffalo ; a man 
is required to feed the press with canes, and the juice runs off 
into earthenware vessels known as matJea, When four mathas 
are full, they are emptied into the harak or iron caldron, and tho 
furnace is then lighted beneath it ; the juice thus extracted is 
known as ras. One man is required to manage the fire, and 
another to watch and stir the juice as it is heated up. When the 
juice becomes red in colour, the fire is allowed to die out ; siiid the 
juice now of a much greater consistency is ladled out into open 
vessels. When it has cooled, such portions of it as are white 
and pure are taken and rubbed by hand and purified thus into 
sugar. Those portions which are less clarified are made into 
gur^ and rolled into balls weighing from 10 to 20 tolds» 

From 3h to 7 maunds of gur can be prepared in this way' 
in the 24 hours. This process is completed in this district by 
15th December. A kanal of poa a sugarcane inOhhaohli, on the 
average, yields 28 maunds of juice, giving about seven maunds 
of gur. Kdhu yields about 20 maunds per kanal, yielding fivo 
maunds of giir. Canes sold standing, to be disposed of piece- 
meal in the has<h's and not required for immediate sak^, arc 
buried in bundles and kept as late as the following June. The 
juice of the hdhu variety is darker in color and inferior to 
that of the other varieties. When hdhu gur sells for Rs. 8 a 
maund, ponda gur will sell for Rs, 4 or Rs. 5. 

The largest area of sugarcane and the best crops are to bo 
found in the villages round Hazro in the Attock tahsil, and there 
is a small area of very good cane much esteemed in the Rawal- 
pindi beesdr, grown at the village of Kuri, ten miles east of the 
city. Sugai'cane fields in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Hassro are very highly manured. Thirty loeds of about 
three maunds per load will be thrown on to one kan^l ; that is, 
700 maunds per acre, costing one rupee per ten loads, or Rs. 24 
per acre. In outlying villages as much manure as can be 
gathered is placed on the fields, but it is not usual to purchase it. 
The canes, after the juice has been extracted, are used as fuob 
and the leaves used' as fodder for cattle. 
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As tlie total area of sugarcane grown in tlie district is 
sraallj and its cultivation presents no very special features, 
and lias been very fully described in the Final Reports of set- 
tlements of other districts where it is largely grown^ it is 
unnecessary to enter into further details here. 

The cultivation of potatoes is becoming yearly more com- 
mon and of greater importance. Potatoes were grown in 1886 
in ten villages on the banks of the Soan river in the Rawalpindi 
tahsil, in two in Kahuta, and 51 villages in the Murree tahsii. 

The soil and climate of many parts of the Murree tahsll 
are very well suited to the growth of this vegetable. The seed 
potatoes are first selected, stored in a corner of the honse, covered 
over with grass and then with a layer of earth to protect 
them, as far as possible, from the damp. In the hills they are 
grown on all classes of soil. Before sowing the fields are 
ploughed up four or five times, and the clods broken up. 
Sowings take place between the middle of April and middle of 
June. Eight maunds of the smaller varieties, and ten maunds 
of the larger, are used as seed per acre. Straight furrows 
are ploughed previous to sowing, two feet apart and six inches 
deep, and seed potatoes, if small, or seed cuttings of large 
potatoes, are put into the farrows by hand at a distance of one 
foot from each other, and earth is then thrown over them, until 
the furrows are filled up. 

The sprouts appear 15 or 20 days after planting ; when 
they are about four inches long, hoeing is done and the earth 
loosened and turned over. In July and August, after rain, 
earth is thrown over the roots again, and this is done three or 
four times. Pigs and porcupines do much damage to potato 
fields, which are consequently usually fenced with thorns and 
watched at night. The root, too^ is sometimes attacked by a 
pa-rasite which destroys the crop. The potatoes are ready to 
take up from 1st November to the middle of December. 

Manured lands yield best, six maunds per kanal being about 
the average on such soils ; four maiuids and two maunds being 
the average for maira and rahkavy respectively. 

The cultivation of potatoes in the district is nob good, and 
leaves much room for improvement. The crop is one which 
gives large and quick returns in the first year or two, after 
which the outturn falls oft* and the soil becomes exhausted 
owing to the absence of careful husbandry, and rotation on the 
part of the cultivators. This is coming to be better under- 
stood every year, and the cultivation of this vegetable, of which 
a ready sale can at once be effected in Murree and Rawalpindi, 
may be expected to undergo great improvement. The best 
potato growing villages are those lying on each side of the 
Kashmir road between the Gharial camp and Dewal. 

The price of potatoes varies from Re. 1 to Es. 2 per 
maund for good samples in the villages, and from Rs. 2 to Es. 8 
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per maimd in Eawalpindi. Inferior potatoes can be bought 
for from 8 annas to Re. 1 per naaund. 

Til e total area under potatoes in 1886 was 1^357 acres of 
wHcli 1,350 acres were in tlie Mun^ee fcabsil. 

Experiments were made on 6*3 acres sown witli potatoes in 
talisil Murree. The average yield on this area was 2,353 sers 
per acre. 

Mdsli^ mung and moth are other autumn crops commonly 
met with. Moth is most frequently grown, and wung more 
comm onl}^ than mash, is, in this district, often grown 

with charij both being than treated as fodder. These three 
pulses are sown immediately after rain in April, and are found 
in all parts of the distriob ; they are easily grown and require 
little labor, and are grown in lands neither irrigated nor 
manured. 

Moth is valued in this district as food for horses and cattle* 
The grain is «an excellent substitute for gram, and the straw 
makes good fodder. 

Mung and mtiah are only used as vegetables or dciL Moth 
is not grown with mwny oii mmh, Stfiny and jowdr are grown 
together, 7ndsh always by itself. 

The area under mung^ moth and mash was in- 



1886. 

1892. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Muug 

... 25,330 

47,664 

Moth 

75,9 IS 

33,976 

Mash ... 

.. 4,363 

• 7,975 

ir or great millet is hardly 

ever grown in 

this district 


fer grain, but chari is not aii uacoraraoii fodder crop, and is 
much esteemed for this purpose. It is much grown near the 
Rawalpindi cantonment, where it commands an immediate 
sale. It is very easilj’ growm, gives no trouble, and with 
favorable rains yields a good return. The area under this 
crop in 1886 was 32,526 acres, in 1892 it was 67,384 acres. 

No other crops are of sufficient importance to require 
special mention* 

A table showing the average yield estimnte for each crop 
in each assessment circle is given in the Appendix No. IV (2) 
of the Assessment Reports. 

In the Famine Commission Report, the Rawalpindi 
district is shown as consuming 237,700 maunds of food grains 
beyond the amount produced in the district. This calculation 
was made on a population estimated at 711,256. The population 
given by the census of 1881 amounted to 820,542 souls, being 
an increase of 15*4 per cent, j but on the other hand the total 
area under eqltivation of ipod grains was in that ^’•6port estimated 
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at 786,672 acres, wliereas tbe cuU.ivate6 area ia 1883 under Obapter IV, A* 

food grains was 1,063,833, so that, while the popniation was 

15 4 per cent, below tlie present estiaiate, the cultivation was Arboriculture. 

35*3 per cent, below the actual fact. In addition to this the 

estimated consumption of food grains was certainly too higb. consamptionof food 

It was mneli larger than that estimated in Jhelom and elsewbere. §rain. 

The estimated consumption per family of agriculturists of 
five persons given for the Rawalpindi district was 1,916 sers, for 
non-agriculturists 1,670 sers. In Jlielum the estimated con« 
sumption was only 1050 sers for each class. Probably it would 
be quite safe to reduce the estimated consumption by 20 per cent. 

The estimated produce given by the produce estimates 
made out for assessment purposes give a lower actual total 
than that given in the Famine Report, but the estimates of 
yield framed for that purpose, as has been pointed out by the 
Financial Commissioner, were much below the truth. 

Calculations of this kind can never be made with any 
degree of exactness ; hut assuming that the newly cultivated 
lands do not as yet yield as well as lands which have been 
longer under the plough, it will be still safe to assume an increase 
in production of at least 20 per cent, giving a total produce of 
7,826,000 maimds, and allowing for the increase in population, 
but deducting 20 percent, from the assumed rate of con- 
i' sumption, the total consumption would be 6,240,000 maunds, 
leaving a very considerable margin of production inordinary years 
over consumption of 1,586,000 maunds. This is of course at the 
best a rough estimate ; but it is probably not very far from the 
truth, and is certainly much nearer it than one which results in 
showing the consumption as larger than the production. 

European in dusti’y in this district is repi^esented by the European iadus* 
Murree Brewery Co., Limited, with Breweries at Gora Galli and^^^®®‘ 

Rawalpindi and a branch brewery at Quetta. 

The Company was founded in 1860 with a subscribed 
capital of Rs. 2, GO, 000 ; this has been increased from time to 
time and now stands at Rs. 12,00,000, the present actual 
capital employed is about thirty lakhs. 

1'he Gora Galli Brewery is situated on the road to Murree, 

33 miles from Rawalpindi. Brewing was commenced in 
1861 but very little progress was made until 1870, when Govern- 
ment first granted a formal contract to the Company for the 
supply of beer to the British troops cantoned in the vicinity. 

The outturn is now about 1 6^000 hogsheads (24,000 barrels) 
annually. This brewery ordinarily employs 4 Europeans, 16 
office staff and Printing Press, and 260 native workmen. 

The Rawalpindi Brewery is situated at Topi, about one 
mile from the Rawalpindi civil lines. Brewing was commenced 
in the spring of 1889 and the outturn is about 6,000 
hogsheads (9,000 barrels) annually. This brewery ordinarily 
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The Quetta Brewery is situated at Kerani at the foot of the 
western hills;, 3 miles from the city of Quetta. Brewing was 
commenced in February 1886 and the onttarn is now about 
4^000 hogsheads (6,000 barrels) atmually. This brewery 
ordinarily employs 2 Europeans, 4 office staff and 80 native 
workmen. 

The Malt for Gora Galli and Rawalpindi Breweries is made 
from barley grown in the Hazara, PeshAwar, and Rewari 
districts, and for Quetta Brewery from barley grown in the 
Peshin valley. Hops are imported from England, Bavaria, 
California, and Austelia, and small quantities are purchased 
from the Kashmir State (where an experimental hop garden 
was started by this Company) and from the Chamloa State. 
Expeinments in hop cultivation are now being made in Quetta 
and the Kurram. 

The head office of the Company is at Gora Galli from April 
to October and at Rawalpindi from November to March, in 
each year. 

The Company is under the management of Mr. James Brown. 

Large groves of mango trees are not met with in the 
Rawalpindi district, but isolated trees, or groups of five or six 
are found in some of the villages of the plain tract of the 
Kahuta tahsil, and in a few villages in the nortli of the Gujar 
Khan and Rawalpindi tahsils. These trees are cultivated in *91 
villages in Kahuta, 8 in Gujar Khan, and 13 in Rawalpindi, and 
are a source of considerable income to their owmei’s. 

In Sikh times these were regarded as the property of the 
State, and their fruit was always taken by the rulers of the 
tract, and on this ground some of them were sold by auction 
after annexation. They grow in all soils, except clays, and 
parts of the tracts near the foot of the hills appear well suited 
to their cultivation. Mango seeds are sown in July in groups 
about six inches apart, with only one inch of soil above the seed. 
After two years the sods containing the roots are taken up, and 
transplanted to soma favorable spot. This is done also in 
July, They then require watei% old manure, and earth-salts 
{halar), and are protected from the wind by a circular hedge, 
the southern side being left open. For five years the plants 
are watered every third or fourth day. Eight years after trans- 
plantation the trees begin to give fruit. The trees sprout in 
March, and the fruit forms in April and ripens in August, and 
the fruit is over by the end of September. 

The weight of the fruit varies from two to six ounces. It 
sells for preserve, unripe^ at from 12 to 20 sers per rupee. Ripe 
mangoes sellfrom 12 annas to Es. 2-8 per hundred. A good 
tree will yield Rs. 100 per annum ; an average one from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 40 j a very inferior tree from Es. 2 to Rs. 10. These prices 
are those obtained by the owners from Khatris who contract for 
the fruit yearly. 
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Mango trees in this district grow to a lieiglit of 35 feet. In 
a few places the better kinds of mangoes have been planted. 
Those nsiially met with, however, are CGuntry and inferior 
varieties. The best mangoes in the district are to be found at 
Saidpur, Maiidla, Thoa, and Palakhar. The following different 
species, as locally known, are to be found in the district— 
golaltha^ cha7ija, cmibi, Jcliatta amh (small and large), mdlpech^ 
scmdh'iiria, Maid a, Bombay, ^nahlicm, almmla^ gidmafy Sb ybtj 
small variety. Sardar Su jan Singh has lately planted some of ihe 
superior varieties in his garden at Rawalpindi ; but none have yet 
arrived at maturity, rruit trees of variGiis kinds are found in 
considerable numbers in the hill ti'acts of Murree and Kahiita, 
and their produce is a valuable addition to the resources of the 
villagers. 

Walnuts and the amlohs {Diaspyras lotus) ripen in the cold 
weather ; ahicha-hohkara plums {Prmms domestt'ca)^ 7id>spdUy and 
7 id'k or pears {Pijr7is communis)^ hem ov apricot [Armeuiaca 
vulgaris), arw or peach {Amygdalis Persica), which, however, are 
not very sweet, and plantains are all common. The value of the 
fruit liarvest in the hills was estimated at from Rs. 15,000 to 
Rs. 20,000 per annum in 18S5. 

In the Rawalpindi and Attoek tahsils, in a few favored 
spots, lohdts {.Erioholrya Japonica) and limes and plan* 

tains are grown. Melons are grown in large quantities in 
Chhach I the annual value of this fruit is estimated at upwards 
of Rs. 20,000. 

The forests of Murree and Ivahuta, that is to say, 
the lull forests of the district, have been made the subject of an 
exhaustive Forest Settlement. The Forest Settlement of the 
large reserve, known as the Kala Chitta Forest, has also 
been completed. A general description of this tract has been 
already given at pages 6 and 7, and of the Murree and Kahuta 
forests at pages 5 and 6, In addition to these, which are the 
chief and most important forests in the district, there are a 
number of Forest rakhs which were demarcated at last settlement 
or soon after it, and the settlement -which was revised by Colonel 
Wace in 1874. These were brought under the Forest Act, VII 
of 1878, and gazetted as reserves in Punjab Gazette^ 73-74, 
dated Cth ]\iarcli .1879 ; Notificatiou No. 95 F., dated 1st March 
1879. The principal of these are the Margalla reserves ; the 
Khairi-Murat rakh, and the Bagham rakh. The Margalla rakh 
is situated on the Margalla spur, described on page 43. A great, 
portion of it is given up to form grass preserves for the cavaby 
and artillexy quartered in Rawalpindi, and a large part of, it is 
burdened with grazing rights, whioh,.mnoh reduces its value. 
The Khairi-Murat rakhs,- are situated (on the Khairi-Miirat hill 
described on page 9. /They are hqfr burdened with rights, and 
although at present they contqiin. * very Jittle, forest pi--oduoe, 
havingbeenalmost completely, (ten.uded, they yearly, improv-. 
ing and will one ‘day -prove -of -oonsiderable- value..- ; --or; 
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The Bagham reserve, which is situate in the north-east of 
Giijar Kb an, is the only reserve, and indeed the only piece of 
forest land in the tahsil. It has considerable capabilities, but 
■ its value is destroyed by the unrestrained grazing rights, far in 
excess of their requirements which have been conceded to the 
surrounding villages^, and as it is impossible to close any portion 
of it, it is, from a forest point of view, practically useless as a 
■■'■.■reserve., ,'• ■•■■ 

Tamair, Maira and Belgalla are three rakhs, situated at 
the foot of the Murree hills in the Rawalpindi tahsil. These, 
too, are completely overburdened with rights and of little value. 
The Khairinaar and Kawagar rakhs are situated on the hills of 
which they bear the names, and which have been described on 
page 8. They are not overburdened with rights, and will one 
day be useful fuel reserves. Kaulial is a rakh situated south 
of the Kbairi-Murat range, and is not of great value. A list 
of reserved forests in the Rawalpindi district, exclusive of the 
Kaia Ohitta and Murree and Kahuta reserves, is given below. 

The Kala Cliitta reserve, which is formed from three 
different tahslls, Piiidigheb, Attock and Ratebjang, amounts to 
93,361 acres, of which only 39,851 acres are burdened with 
rights. There are twenty-three reserves in Murree amounting to 
80,463 aci’es, and twenty-four reserves in Kahuta amounting to 
35,055 acres. In addition to these there are thirty demarcated 
protected forests in tahsil Murree, amounting to 28,232 acres, and 
twenty-six protected forests in Kahuta aggregating 20,125 acres. 

List of reserves. 


Name. j Area. 


Marpfalla 






Acres. 

1,930 

Tamair 






3,3G8 

Maira 

... 





1.257 

Banigalla 






765 

Kbairi-Miirat ... 

... 


... 



13,775 

KauHal ^ 

... 


... ... 



J,207 

Khairimar 






2,2Gi 

Kawagar 

■ ■. . 





3,159 

5,910 

Bagham 


..... . ... 

... ^ ... 




The total reserved area in the district is, therefore, 192,61 1 
acres, of which 130,837 acres are either free of rights or only 
burdened with rights to way and water ; and the total area of 
demarcated protected forests is 43,357 acres, which are bur- 
dened with rights of grazing, grass cutting, fallen dry wood and 
brushwood, timber for houses on application, and wood for 
agricultural implements, graves and cremation, free. These 
protected forests are also studded with* cultivated plots included 
in the lands of their parent villages, but as no increase in culti- 
vation will be permitted j And timber can only be taken on express 
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permission^ these forests are not without their value^ were it only 
considered as relieving the reserve from pressure. 

The forest growth of the district was thus described by 
Mr. Elliottj for several years Deputy Conservator of Forests 
in Rawalpindi, in 1885 

The hill forests are characteiused by pine and oak 
as the chief products ; in the extreme north of Mura.'ee, 
pinus excelsa^ quercus dilatata and incana^ together with 
popuhcs alba and cilliata, cedrela toona^ var serrata, 
ulmus wallicManaj celtis Australis j acer mllosum and pichmi; 
msculus Indica in the higher forests ; while south of Murree 
grow ptnus longifoUa and quercus incana with some aunulaia^ 
pyrus variolosa^ convas macrophylla^ acacia catechu ; and de- 
scending lower, modesta, pistacia integerrima, zizyphus jujuha, 
eugenia^ jamholana, dalhergia sissu^ olea cuspidatcif &c. The 
lower Kahuta forests present the curious mixture of pinus 
longifolia and dodoniea hurmanniana with hardly any other tree 
or bush. The pine forests {longifolia) are vei’y liable to dis- 
tructive fires, often lit by villagers with the intent of burning 
off the thick layers of pine needles which destroy the grass. 
The chief brushwood plants are indigofera heterantha, herheris 
aristata^ carissa diffusa, ^ The pine (c/^iZ) is largely used for 
building in Rawalpindi and throughout the district j while the 
oak,, acacia, olive and other hard woods are used in large quanti- 
ties for fuel, and conveyed by camels and bullocks to Rawal- 
pindi. There are no cart roads, except that from Rawalpindi 
to Murree.' Hitherto the Government and villagers have had 
a kind of commonality, the former claiming all trees of spon- 
taneous growth, while the latter have liberty to graze *their 
cattle everywhere they please, and to cut wood for domestic 
purposes without restriction. Trees for building are grant- 
ed free on application to Tahsildars. The sale only is 
prohibited. It will thus be seen how very little control over 
these forests has been possible by the Forest Departments 
They are, however, now under demarcation ,* reserves are being 
selected ; and the rest of the country will probably be protected 
under Chapter IV, Act VII of 1878.'' 

^^The plain reserves under this Department are as shown in 

the margin. Each of these. 


Margalla 

Tamair 

Maira 

Banigalla 

Khairi-Hurat 

Kauliai 

Kliairiruar ... 

Kawagar 

Bagham 


^ Rawalpindi 
" tahsil. 


Acres. 

1,030" 

3,368 i 
1,257 ( 
imj 
12,775 \ Fatelijang 
1,207 i . tahsfl. 

2,261 \ Attock 

3,159 i taM. 

(-Q^^^Gujar Khan 
tahsil. 


except Qauli^, may be describ- 
ed as consisting of a hill stand- 
ing out from the suri'ound- 
ing plains. Margalla is the 
south side of the range where 
the Hazdra hills abruptly 
come to m end ; the upper 
boundary of the reserve is, 
generally speaking, on the top 
of the hill, and forms the 
bomadary of the districts of 
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Eawalpincii and Hazara. 'The highest point , is 5^200; from 
3^500 upwards the (pine and 2:>2‘5^acm) occurs ; below this the 
yegetatioii is the same as elsewhere in the plains reserves, mz,^ 
acacia modesta and some ca^ecfe!.*, olea ciispidata. Peculiar to 
Margalla avemallotus philUppmensis viMch forms occasionally fine 
and dense thickets, hambusa siricta in patches here and there, 
also biixus Bempervifens. Of brushwood comes first dodonsea, a 
most useful plnxLtijusticia adhatodaipnnsepia utiUs^ celastms 
spinoBaf carissa diffusa^ &o. Dodonma and jiieticiaiorm the fuel 
of the poorer inhabitants of Rawalpindi ; the former burns well 
when green, and forms a good roofing material, as white ants 
do not eat it while both are used in immense quantities for lime- 
burning. 

Tam air, Maira and Banigalla are the last spurs jutting 
out into the plain from the Mur ree hills. Khairi-Murat is an 
isolated hill about fifteen miles long, running east and west, 
about twelve miles west of Rawalpindi station; it beai's the 
usual trees, with, cappans aphyila, which does not grow else- 
where. ISiaulial is a raviny piece of waste ground, south-west 
of the west end of Kliairi-Murat. Kliairimar and Kawagai' are 
isolated hills in Attock tahsil ; the latter is almost entirely 
covered with olive, whence its name (Mount of Olives), and 
yjroducGS a prettily marked marble-like stone ; the formation 
is limestone. The former is ciovse to Hasan Abdal on the 
Grand Trunk road. It is, as its name implies (Khairi Mar, 
sandal-destroying) 5 a precipitous hill of limestone, In 
these reserves the Government has entire control, with 
the exception of a small portion of Margalla, 'where grazing 
rights exist, and in Tarnair, Maira and Banigalla, ■where 
grazing and cutting dry wood is allowed to the villagers. The 
great Kala Cbitta range runs from near the Grand Trunk road 
in the Rawmlpiodi tahsil due west to the Indus. It bears olive, 
acacia modeBta^ dodonwa and jnstieia^ while towards the Indus 
repiitonia humfollia becomes common, and rhazya striota tahes 
the place of 

i^The formation of the Mtirree and Kahiita hills is tertiary 
sandstone, with the exception of a small limestone spur at Tret 
and another below the depot barracks. The Margalla range is 
limestone, jm-assic and triassic, with the usual tertiary sandstone 
foundations ; the ^isolated hills Khairi-Murat, 3?!hairimar, and 
Kawagar arc also Jurassic lin)estone. The Kala Ohitta range is 
jurassic and triassic limestone, except on the Pindigheb side 
where sandstone appears, thus accounting for the name, as the 
prevalent hue of the limestone is whitish grey, and that of the 
sandstone dark grey and red, weathered into black. 

In the plains reserves camel and bullock carriage is 
everywhere available, and in many places, the railway, both the 
Peshawar and Koh^t branches, comes into play. The rakhs 
were selected by District and Settlement Officers, and reported 
on as demarcated in Septtober 1865 by the Deputy Commissioner. 
Thoywere made' oyer |o the Porest Department in 1869-70. 
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The reserves in the plains were gazetted in Notification 95 F., 
dated 1st March 1879, Pwn/aS Gaaetfe, pages 73-74, dated 6th 
March 1879.” : ^ 

In addition to these forests, there are a number of rakhs 
marked off at last settlement as belonging to G-overnment, 
which are usually leased out annually to contractors. 

The total area of these rakhs is 89,593 acres, disti'ibuted 
as follows in the various tahsils:— 


Tahsil.i 


?S'': 


H 

< h, 




Name of rakb. 

Area in acres. 

Tabsil area. 

Trap Narian 

2,706 


Makbad 

7,625 


Nakka Kalan 

942 


Maira Nalhad ... 

4,598 


Uttran 

2,954 


Dhok Mila ... 

2,220 


Gokhi ... ... 

1,002 


Tarabera ... 

2,046 


Saulian 

4,992 


Chitti 

■ 7,725 


Gulial 

16,998 


Mari 

3,274 


Jabbi ... 

1,240 


Tiiwxii 

8,901 


Kot Chhajii 

276 


Do. A 

1,057 


Do. B 

338 


Aranwali ... 

960 


Bhatiof} ... 

478 

70,392 

Afctock ' 



Liindi 

" 89 


Kandharipnr 

171 

4,981 

Bagra 

1,295 


Ddiigi 

5,080 

CO 

Find Eanja * 

251 


Adiala 

2,892 


Dhammi ... ... ... 

073 


Takhfcpari 

2,178 


Lobi'bhfr 

931 


Topi 

377 


Banda 

243 

7,845 

Total area ... ... 


89,593 
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These rakhs contain no timber, and some of them nothing 
but grass ; others have a fair supply of firewood, and many of 
them are well suited for treatment as fuel and fodder reserves. 

It is diflScnlt to get trees to grow in many parts of the 
western tahsils, but in the eastern portions of the plains of the 
district, dreh^ shisham, sarin and acacias, such as hhair and 
fhulaay usually grow freely and well, and most of the roads in 
these parts are shaded by rows of such trees. This is especially 
the case with the road from Rawalpindi to Bhdrakao, and the 
Nurpur, Saidpur, Kuri and Cherah roads. 


SECTION B.— DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Statistics of cactle according to the census taken at the 
first regular settlement and at the revised settlement are 
given here in a tabular form 
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Too much reliance is not to be placed on these figures 
especially those for the first regular settlement ; the enumera- 
tion of cattle in the plains is always a matter of difficulty, and 
in the hills entirely correct results are not to be hoped for. 
The process was carried out at the revised settlement with much 
care, and the results may be taken as fairly approximate. It is 
clear that the number of cattle of all kinds now in the district 
is considerably greater than it was at the time of the first 
regular settlement, though the figures may not show the in- 
crease with any great degree of exactness. 

The number of cattle cannot, however, be expected to go 
on increasing in the same degree , cultivation has been enor- 
mously extended, and the tendency already is in many places, 
and will shortly be throughout the plains of the district, only 
to keep such cattle as* may be necessary for agricultural pur- 
poses, and to diminish the number of all superfluous beasts. 
The action of Government in reserving and protecting large 
areas of forest, however, althongh at first it may appear to the 
.to J^ye a differ©:!^ will da much 
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to prevent' any decrease in the number of cattle in the future, 
by preserving them in times of distx'ess and scarcity of fodder, 
and by providing large areas secure from denudation. 

The breeds of horned cattle of the district are not good ; 
the cattle found in the hills are hardy but small ; those of the 
plains are of an inferior breed to those of many other parts 
of the Province. Bullocks used in ploughing are worked from, 
their fourth year, and generally last till they are from 10 to 16 
years old. In April, May and June, plough bullocks get 
or chopped' straw, 'and while in work half a ser of 
hhcd, or oilcake. Bullocks used as beasts of burden usually 
get a small feed of grain daily as well. 

In July and August they are fed on green grass, and from 
September to March on the straw of autumn crops, known as 
tanda jowdr, bctjm, mhsa (the straw of moth). Favorite 
and valuable animals are also occasionally allowed to graze in 
jowdr and fields when the crops are still young. SarsoUf 
and occasionally young wheat, are also used as fodder for 
bullocks. In the hills more grass is used and less of other kinds 
of fodder. The price of plough cattle varies very greatly. A 
plough bullock may cost from Rs. 25 up to Es. 100, Their price 
has risen much of late years. Cattle used for carts rarely cost 
less than Rs. 40 each, or Rs. 80 per pair. 

The number of carts in the district has also much increased 
owing to improvement in the roads, but carriage throughout 
the district, immediately that the main x’oads are abandoned, is 
entirely conducted by means of beasts of burden, camels, mules, 
donkeys and bullocks; the unmetalled roads of the district are 
usually unfit for wheeled traffic. 

The cows of the district are not good milk givers. 
x\ttempts have been made to improve the breed of horned cattle 
by the introduction of well-bred bulls from Hissar, but not with 
much success, these animals being too big for the indigenous 
breed ; the importation of some small, strong, well-bred bulls, 
however, would probably do much good. (Jows for milk are 
freely imported from other districts ; those belonging to the 
tract give from half a ser of milk up to, five sers per diem. 
The hill cattle give very little milk. A cow in the Murree hills, 
of indigenous breed, giving as much as one ser of milk a day is 
a rarity. 

Cows drop from 4 to 7 calves, before going barren, and cost 
very various sums from Rs, 5 to Rs. 40. Cows, when not in 
milk, are frequently used for ploughing as well as bullocks in 
the Rawalpindi district. Fourteen Hissar hulls are kept in the 
district, three in the Rawalpindi tahsil, two in Qnjar Khan, three 
iri Pindigbeb, five in Fatehjang, and one in Kahuta. These 
cost Goveimment nothing to keep, as they are entrusted to the 
care of landowners of position, and are allowed to roam at 
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Chapter IV, B. Cattle diseases are at times very prevalent in this district, 
and are often vei*y fatal. Eleven different diseases are reported 
to be known. The most fatal are : — 

Qari QT a swelling of the glands; animals thus 

affected rarely survive. Theonly attempt made to cure it is by 
pronouncing spells over the animal. It is infectious. 

Tah or takiCj which comes at all seasons ; the animal 
ceases to eat, the body swells, and the skin becomes limp, and 
the temperature falls. 

Bctri zahmat^ or wah, a kind of dysentery. Wah also is 
now used for rinderpest. 

Mohhur, the foot and mouth disease. Animals affected 
are carefully separated from the others. 

Pharun^ accompanied by cough, 
a disease of the month. 

Ching^ pilchi^ tah and tiliy the last disease of the 
spleen, are vernacular names for less common affections. 
When kine are affected with mokhur, it is considered very 
beneficial to hunt down a jackal with dogs, and then to drag 
his dead body round the affected animals. 

The buffaloes of the distinct, like other horned cattle, are of 
inferior breed. Male buffaloes are used for ploughing, and more 
commonly in the working of wells. 

Cow buffaloes give more milk than cows, from two seers up 
to as much as twelve seers per diem, and drop from five to eight 
calves. They are fed much as other cattle ; milk buffaloes are 
more carefully looked after when in milk than other kinds. 
Milk buffaloes cost from Rs. 15 upwards ; even Es. 100 will be 
given for a very good one. The male costs much less, from 
Es, 12 to Rs. 40. 

Camels are bred in many parts of the district^ which is very 
well suited to their production and maintenance. They are, 
however, most destructive of forest growth, and as the waste 
area for their maintenance has diminished, and is likely to still 
further diminish, there is danger of a decrease In their number 
occurring in the future. This is a question wliich recpiires the 
attention of the District and Forest Officers, as such a result 
would be much to be regretted. 

The camels of this district ai’e a fine breed, and situated as 
the district is with a large cantonment in its centre, the encour- 
agement rather than the discouragement of their production is 
a matter of public importance. Camels bring in large profits to 
their owners, find are not animals used in agriculture; conse- 
quently, it is fair and right that their owners should not be;, 
allowed to graze freely Qver neighbouring, forest which are t]]P 
property of Government, but should be c, filled upon to pay reason- 
able fees for the privilege. The number of camels in the district 
appear to have decreased from 24^149 in 1885 to 9,334 in 1893* 
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Camels are made to carry light loads when two years old, 
and are considered full grown at seven years. While still at 
the mother^s foot, the young camel is known as toda or 
lihci'k. From this period up to two years as chhattar; when 
three years old as tirhin ; four years doh ; five years as 
chocka ; six years as chhigga ; z^Yeu years and upwards as 
_ jawdn. They usually work until twelve years old. They 
browse on trees and shrubs, snob, as j and B>nA f hiolaa^ and 
, occasionally get tdrdmira and green moth, of both of which 

^ they are very fond. The absence of carts, except on the metalled 

roads, makes camels peculiarly valuable in this district. 
The price varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 120 ; a fair average beast 
can be purchased for.Rs. 70 to Rs. 80, The camels of this dis- 
trict are rarely ridden and do not make good sawdri camels, but 
they are strong and enduring, and excellent beasts of burden. 

The diseases from which camels suffer much in this district 
are — Muwdra, mall% from cold or wind stroke. 

Ahar, under which the animal becomes almost rigid. 

Joga, a very fatal disease, considered very infectious, in 
which the whole body swells, and the animal cannot eat. 

Pira, accompanied by eruption on the skin. 

Donkeys are numerous in the district, are employed in all 
t kinds of carriage, especially that of stone, and are strong, 
hardy and useful animals. A native proverb ascribes to the 
district a capacity for producing only donkeys and stones. 
This is not fair to the district at large, which, however, 
undoubtedly produces a fair share of both. The best donkeys 
are owned by the Bhabr^s, a trading class of Rawalpindi. They 
are also much employed by Odhs, a hard working class who 
quarry stone and carry it on donkeys. The price of donkeys 
varies from as little as Rs. 5 for the miserable little animals, 
occasionally seen staggering under a load, to Rs. 100 for the 
best, which will carry an enormous load of grass which almost 
hides it from view, with a lazy grass-cut perched on the top of 
the whole. 

Mule-breeding has taken a strong hold upon the district, 
and many fine mules are produced.. The high prices recently 
obtainable for these animals has given their breeding a still 
further impetus, aud has acted injurioudy upon the horse-breed- 
ing of the district. During the year 1886, mule purchasing 
operations were going on ; the limit of average price laid down 
was Rs. 850, whereas the average price laid down for remount 
purchasing committees for Bengal Cavalry regiments was only 
Rs. 200, or little in excess of that sum* Seeing that a mule 
commences work much earlier than a horse, that he requires 
much less care, and is much more hardy, and is readily sold, 
it is not surprising that mule-breeding should be frequently 
preferred to the more precarious horse-breeding. In 1893 
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, B. Cavalry remounts was Es. 323. High prices are however given 
for horses purchased for the British Cavalry and Artillery. 

Mules when two years old are known as deoliri ; when three 
years old as dowcik; and from five years old as in, being 
full grown. They are, however, worked after their third year to 
their eighteenth. The best mules are to be found in the Narali 
ilaka of Gujar Khan^ in the group of villages round Basali in the 
Eawalpindi tahsil, and in the villages on the Soan banks in the 
Hatehjang tahsll. Many mules are kept by the Khatris of the 
district. Their price varies very much, from Es. 50 to Es. 500 
for the female, which is considered much superior to the male, 
and from Es. 20 to Es. 200 for the male. Many are sold annually 
at the Eawalpindi hox'se fair, and at all times of the year for 
employment in mountain batteries, transport and elsewhere. 

»oats. Large flocks of sheep and goats are kept in certain 
tracts of the district, in the Murree and Kahuta hills on the 
east, and on the borders of the Kala Ohitta tract in the extreme 
west. They are of inferior breed. The goats are chiefly kept 
for their liair, and because they breed rapidly, and their young 
furnish meat for their owners, and the female goats continue to 
give milk after their young have been taken from them. Chhats, 
horis, or large packing bags much used in the district, are made 
of goat’s hair. Sheep are kept for wool and for their produce. 
Blankets ai^e made from their fleeces. A goat fetches from 
Ee. 1 to Es. 8 for a very good one giving a large amount of milk. 
A sheep from As. 8 to Es. 3. 

Milk goats give from half a ser up to two sers of milk 
per diem. 

The fat tailed sheep, or dumba^ is the breed met with in 
the western tahsils, but is never seen in the eastern portion of the 
district ; the breed there met with being the short tailed Hazara 
sheep. The dumba does not thrive in Murree hills, it requires 
a good deal of grazing with a warm climate. The dumhas of 
Makliad are the best breed of sheep in this district. Only one 
ram is kept in the district by Government, it is in charge of 
Malik Hayat at Bhallar-jogi, but the people do not make much 
use of it for their sheep in that part of the country, preferring 
rams of the dumba species, which this is not. 

A disease known as phrikhi or tainki is often very fatal to 
both sheep and goats ; the zamindars know no remedy for it, 
and it comes on and proves fatal in a very short space of 
time, the animal often succumbing as if shot. 

'Faun or khdrish is a sort of mange. 

Zakmat or wili, is a kind of dysentery, 

Thandi is a disease of mouth accompanied with cough, 

fhrikkioY is considered very inf ectious. 

Another affectiohi of which the symptoms are great debility, 
inability to eat, and general collapse, is known as budhL 
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Fowls of good breed are kept in every village in tlie 
district in large numbers, chiefly for sale, but also for^use by 
their owners as food. They are a source of considerable 
income. In the hills especially, very large numbers are kept, 
commanding as they do a ready sale in Ifurree during the 
summer. In some places ducks are also kept, being valued 
chiefly for their eggs. 

There is a small piggery kept by a pensioner in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Murree Sanitarium. 

Colonel Oracroft says in his report — 

There are some fine breeds of dogs in the district. One 
is similar to a pointer in shape, has a good nose, and is used as a 
retriever, and also hunts up the game. The otlxer is like a grey 
hound, probably imported from Persia, the breed of which it 
resembles, it is a very savage animal ; there is also in some 
parts of the district a shepherd dog, with curly hair very like 
the Scotch breed. The common pariah is a much better bred 
looking animal than I recollect seeing in the Lower Provinces. 
All these facts appear to indicate a favorable climate.^’ 

The dogs of the district must have degenerated since 
Colonel Cracroffc’s time, the curly-haired shepherd dog, very 
like the Scotch breed, is not now to be seen ; but in all other 
respects the description still holds good. The pariah is indeed 
a very different beast here from that of districts further south. 

Horse-breeding is much practised in the district, many 
parts of which are well suited for the purpose, and many 
good animals are annually produced. Colonel Cracroft says in 
his report on this subject — 

The best horses are to be found in the tahsils of Pindi- 
gheb and Fateh j an g, where the tenures being zammdari and 
the estates large, the landholders have better means for breed- 
ing. Captain Cooper of the Stud Department greatly approved 
of the breed of horses he saw in these subdivisions. They are 
generally fiery and well bred, though sometimes slight and small 
There are at present five Government stallions in the district. 

This is the best tract for breeding horses in the district ; 
and were reservoirs of water or lakes formed in the Cbitta 
Pahar, it is believed that large areas might be turned into 
excellent pasture ranges, and the tract might become a iic one 
for breeding horses on an extensive scale. The great obstacle 
to free breeding is the scarcity of water and the consequent 
absence of fodder. The horses are in good years allowed to 
roam at large. The breed of Jandal horses used to be noted 
for its blood and wiry strength. The village of Mithial has a 
great reputation for its horses. But the colts are seldem kept 
beyond one year, and are then sold to Khattaks and Pathans, 
Trans-Indus. It is found that the cost of stable feeding neces- 
sary in dry years, which unfortunately almost forms the rule, not 
the exception, is far too expensive/* ' 
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These observations do not apply altogether to the present 
state of affairs. The best horses are bred in the tahsils of 
Fatehjang and Pindigheb, but few horses are bred in 
Janddl ; the best known horse-breeding tracts are in the 
southern portion (or Sil ilaka) 6f Pindigheb and in the Gheb 
ilaka in the west of tahsil Fateh jang, in the Khattar 
tract north of the Kdla Chitta range in tahsils Fatehjang 
and Attock, and in a few villages as Sapiala and A.riala 
in the western portion of the Hawalpindi tab sil ; horse- 
breeding is however by no means confined to these tracts. 

In the Narrar hills, a breed of small, hardy, wiry horses 
is found, which are much prized, but there arenot many of them. 
The fodder usually given to horses in this district is grass from 
April to August ; from September to January they get chari 
and the straw of ; in February and March they are fed 
on young wheat; and in winter are usually given various 
Qnasdlds or spices, as gur^ oil, turmeric, and so on. 

The grain given to horses varies according to the taste 
of the owner, bc^ra, barley, moth smi gram being all in 
common use. Moth is an excellent gi'ain for horses. 

Foals intended for exhibition at the horse fair get balls 
of butter and turmeric, and butter and pepper, to put them 
into dealer’s condition” as well as cow’s and goat’s milk. 
Colts and fillies are, too, often ridden in this district when 
only two years old, and are often put into regular work at 
three. Several of the large landowners have formed runs for 
young stock, with very good results, but horse-breeders, who 
are unable to do this, continue to spoil the produce by tying 
them up, as soon as they cease to follow their dams, in dark 
and close quarters. 

The number of horses available for remounts in the Bengal 
Cavalry must always be a point of great importance and interest 
connected with horse-breeding, and in regard to this it may 
not be out of place to glance at certain difficulties under which 
zammdars labor in regard to meeting this demand. 

In the first place horses are useless to the ordinary zamin- 
dar for any purpose except show. He does not require them 
to ride, and they are not employed in any way in the husbandry 
of his fields. He can, therefore, only keep them to sell at a 
profit. Now, the officers buying for their regiments will take 
nothing under a certain age, or a certain height, four years 
being the limit of the one, except in very special cases, and 
14*2 hands the limit of the other ; and they will only buy horses 
which they believe to be sound. They are also tied down to 
a certain average price. The appointment of a committee 
and then of one remount agent to buy horses for the Bengal 
Cavalry also had a deterrent effect, and though this plan has 
since been abandoned and a return made to regimental pur- 
obaaing, the mischief done has not yet disappeared. 
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The natural effect of all these considerations is that the 
average jzammdar prefers to breed mules which require less 
care, which he can sell without diflBculty at an early age/ and 
which are better beasts of burden than horses or ponies/ and 
which give him far less trouble and anxiety^ and for which he can 
actually get a higher average price than he can for his horses. 

If he does decide to breed horses rather than mules, he 
is still strongly tempted to part with his animal as a yearling or 
two-year old, as soon as he can get a remunerative pi’ice, before 
it has become unsound through being too early worked and 
other injudicious treatment, ^ ^ ^ 

Thus the source of supply of horses of mature age is still 
further diminished, and the only zamindars who are likely to con- 
tinue the practice of horse-breeding are large landowners who 
desire to do so only in part for profit, and in great ^measure for 
show, and who, not being pressed by necessity to sell, may be 
expected to hold out for their own prices. 

A good supply of animals, of a class agricuUuml 
pursuits, can only be expected, however suitable the tract may 
be for their production and maintenance, when the price to be 
obtained for them is sufiScieiitly attractive to render them 
obviously a good investment for the horse-breeder ; and it cannot 
be expected that animals which are useless to him, except for 
sale, and which he knows likely rather to deteriorate than 
improve in his keeping, will be kept by the average breeder 
one day longer than he can help. Consequently, many of the 
animals bred in this district are sold very young indeed, across 
the Indus or wherever there is a demand for them. Govern- 
ment now buys young animals for the purpose of mounting 
British Cavalry and Artillery and thus secures some of the best 
young stock. 

To improve the breed of horses and mules in the district. 
Government stallions and stallion donkeys are kept in Eawal- 
pindi itself, at each tahsil head-quarters, and in selected 
villages, for the service of zamindars^ mares. 

Branded mures are served free of charge, unbranded mares 
have to pay a heavy fee. This arrangement is probably advant- 
ageous on the whole as preventing the sale of brood mares, but 
it is not always liked by the breeders. And it is very doiAtful 
whether some of the restrictions on the transfer of branded 
mares ought not to be withdrawn. 

There are in all 22 stallion horses 5 12 in the Rawalpindi 
tahsil, 2 in Attbcb, 4 in Gujar Khan, 3 in Pindigheb, and 1 
in Fatehjang, their beep costing in 1892-93 Es. 4,195. 

The number of donkey stallions is G7 ,• in Rawalpindi 39, 
in Attock 3, in Gujar Khan 7, in Pindigheb o, Fatehjang 7, 
Kahuta 5, and Murree 1, their keep costing in 1892-93 
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The following table shows the distribution of these animals 
throughout the district:^ 


Statement showing the distribution of stallions throughout the district 
on April 1887. 
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The presence of these animals has undoubtedly done much 
to improve the breed of horses to be found in the district, and 
still more to improve the breed of mules. Vernacular treatises 
on horse-breeding have been distributed to breeders, with some 
good effect. Young stock are now better managed than formerly 
by those who have it in their power, but the conditions under 
which they live do not admit, in all cases, of any very great 
improvement in this respect on the part of the small owners 
of stock. 

The richer zaminddrs who have taken up horse-breeding 
hav©^ many ol them, established runs and paddocks for their 
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young stock, with, excellent results. Among tke best of 
these are those of Sirdar Fateh Khan in tahsil Patelijang 
aggregating 1^000 acres ; of Jahan Khan at Sahwal; Itabar 
Khan at Khunda ; Sirdar Fakir Muhammad Khan at Makhad ; 

Nawab Khan, Malik of Pindigheb, at Thatti-kalri ; Amir Haidar 
Sh^h, son of Mahdi Shah of Sangjani. 

There are in all 57 of these ; 7 in Pindigheb, 19 in Fateh- 
jang, 14 in Gujar Khan, one in Attock and 16 in Eawalpindi, 
in all aggregating 1,723 acres. 

The last day of the annual Horse B'air is now re- The Eawalpindi 
garded as a gala day by the whole district. It is concluded Horae Fair, 
by the distribution of prizes by some high official in presence 
of a large company of Europeans, and all classes of natives ; 
those of high rank being accommodated with seats in the 
wooden building which has been erected on the ground, follow- 
ed by an axhibition of lime-cutting and tent-pegging. 

The Rawalpindi Horse Fair was instituted some years after Eawalpindi Metro- 
annexation, and was called the Nurpur Fair, from a- place of Horse Fair, 

that name situated at the foot of Hazara Mountain, where there 
is a tomb of great celebrity visited by thousands of pilgrims, 
and a fair is held in honor of the Muhammadan Saint Shah 
Latif Bari. It was originally proposed that the Rawalpindi 
Horse Fair should be held at the same time and place, but 
it was found impossible to carry out this plan after the first few 
years. The Horse Fair was, therefore, held at Rawalpindi 
in 1859, and has since continued to be held there at the end of 
the month of March each year, on an open space on the “west of 
the city of Rawalpindi. At the fair horses and mules are 
exhibited. When the fair was first established, the number of 
animals exhibited seldom exceeded 50 or 60, 

In 1856 the amount of prizes awarded was increased to 
Rs. 1,000, and owing to the subsequent increase in the value 
of prizes, and the good prices realized from purchasers, 
the number of animals exhibited has lai^gely increased. The 
conditions then laid down were, that the young stock' must be 
the produce of some Government stallion, born in the Punjab, 
and under three years old. That the prize-winners should 
become the property of Government, and be sold on the 
spot to the highest bidder. In the event of a larger sum 
than the prize being obtained by sale, the difference was to be 
given to the owner ; but if less, the loss to fall upon Govern- 
ment. Proclamations in Panjdbi and Hindi to the above effect 
were issued throughout this and the neighbouring districts, 
but the results were not great. In the following year, 1857, 
about 50 colts and fillies, born and bred in the Punjab, 
competed for 13 prizes aggregating nearly Rs. 1,000 ; 25 full 
grown horses also appeared from Lahore and the more southerly 
districts, and 23 KAbul horses. The Rawalpindi and Gujrat 
districts each won four prizes, Jhelum carried off two, while 
Lahore, Sialkot and Gujranwala each took one. 
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During the next year (1858), there was a great improvement 
^ — — ' ' • — ; ~~~ both in quality and 


4 priies 
6 consolations 
Do. 

4 prizes 
li consolations 
Do. 


j for 3-year old colts. 

for 3-year old fillies. 
^ for 2-year old colts, 
for 2-year old fillies. 


indicated in the margin, 


making 


quantity, tlie number of 
animals of all ages being 
554) ; and it was found 
advisable to submit a 
new scale of prizes on a 
: more liberal scale * as 
altogether 16 prizes and 
40 gratuities aggregating Es. 1,480. It was at the^ same time 
proposed to exclude yearlings from competition. These 
measures were sanctioned by Government, and as it had been 
found very inconvenient to award the prizes at Niirpur, they 
were given at Eawalpindi for the first time. In the course of 
this year (1858), the Deputy Commissioner strongly recom- 
mended the removal of the horse fair altogether from Nurpur, 
Being held at such a distance from the cantonments, military 
oflBcers could not always go out there, and other reasons being 
urged, Government approved of the recommendation. ^ Accord- 
ingly the fair was held next year (1859) at Eawalpindi, but 
it was not well attended, owing partly no doubt to the change 
of site and also to the early date upon which the Eamzan fell. 
From the records of this period it appears that the horse- 
breeders were somewhat disappointed in the prices realized 
for their good Dhanni breed, and that several of them had 
turned their attention more to mule-breeding. The persever- 
ance, however, of the local authorities, and their successful 
efforts in obtaining some good Government stallions, once again 
led the people to devote themselves to horses rather than mules. 


The next horse fair of 1860, which was held early in May, 
showed good results, when, out of 300 exhibited, 39 colts and 
fillies of Arab stock obtained prizes and gratuities to the 
amount of Es. 1,230. Thirty -four horses were sold at an 
average of Rs. 202, Of these six were by Arab sires, the rest by 
country ; fifteen of the thirty-four were bought for the Irregular 
Cavalry. The committee of judges declared that they had nuvei’ 
seen such an improvement within so short a time, and were of 
opinion that' a finer lot of colts and fillies than the prize-winners 
could not be found out of the studs. Twenty-two of the success- 
ful exhibitors belonged to the Rawalpindi district, 17 to 
Jhelum, and a few to other districts. The improvement thus 
clearly seen in 1860 was continued in 1861 and subsequent 
years. In 1861, 400 colts and fillies attended the fair, all of 
good quality. The best fillies came that year from Jhelum. 
With the concurrence of the Commissioner and Committee, the 
number of prizes was this year increased, while their value was 
reduced, the highest being Ea. 75, the next Es. 50, and the third 
Rs. 25. The distribution of several gratuities (or consolations), 
especially during this year of great scarcity, gave great satis- 
faction to the exhibitors. From the returns it appears that 
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tliG Jlielum clistricu horse-breeders were most successful in Chapter IY» 
1860-6!^ but that the Rawalpindi district then took the lead t) ^ 

and has retained it ever since. The largest nainber of lualos 
ever brought to one of these fairs was IBS in tlio year 1871^ 'RYvrUi.nidi Y- 
when an average price of Rs. 161 per niule was realiised. The poiitan Morse !• 
/listrict of Rawalpindi contributed 153 of tho whole number. 

In the first years of the fair the euconragement given to mnle- 
])reocIers v/a,s almost nil. Subsequently a demand sprang up^ 
and the Abyssinian campaign gave a marked impetus to mule- 
breeding. The fair now attracts a large number^ and good 
prices are obtained. 

The fair is usually held during the last week i n March, 
when there is an alnuidanc*^ of hliadl or green corn available 
for fodder. It is lield in a large open space beyond the Leh. 
river on the west of tlie city. Within this square, temporary 
railings of bamboo and rope are eiu 3 cted, which mark off tlie 
lines for each class of animal. A circular enclosure is formed 
in which the young horses are taken in turn by classes for the 
judges to examine. The examination generally lasts for four 
«iays, the Committee, consisting of selected Cavalry and Artil- 
lery oflicers, giving up tlieir entire attention to this duty 
from 7 A. M. till noon. A native officer of the Police, who 
is experienced in liorses, assists the C(^ramitteo by classifying 
the young stock the day before according to age, so that much 
time and trouble is saved. The relative merits of each animal 
rtre ascertained by a system of marks prescribed by Government. 

The fair has become a very popular institution, and attracts 
not only horse-breeders from the surrounding districts, bur. 
numerous officers from Cavalry Corps to purchase i*emounts. 

The prize day is made a gala day, and is brought to a close 
witli tent-pegging. The amount and value of prizes given, 
which has risen from Rs. 1,000 in 185G to nearly Rs. 1,750 in 
1882, and Rs, 2,055 in 1886, has no doubt contributed 
^ HttlO tO tho 

Xiimber of Xamber of| Amount of SUCCess of tliis fair; 

Yeaiu animals auinials i pmes and with tlio in- 

exliibited. sold, j given. creascd attention which 
V - "-: 1 ^ -is now being paid to 

Ha. liorse-b r e e d i n g, t h o 
iSSC 2.421 1,002 1,750 larger number ' and 

iHKi filrs 810 , looo class of stallions, 

1885 I’oSi 1,089 i a’ooo aud tlie growing de- 

is8t> 2,(>74 3,003 2,055 maud for good service- 

1SS7 2,047 1,24-4 2,000 horses it is likelv 

18:^8 8,072 2,0S2 1,500 ante , noises, lb lb iiivLi) 

3880 3,055 1,820 3,800 to improve both HI 

1800 3,011 1,806 1,665 quality and quaiititv 

1801 3,54-4 1,720 1,775 ^^ar bv veaiu Th'e 

1S02 2,303 3,850 1,700 ■ ^ 'b. / i Vi • 

1803 1,898 1,853 3,800 iHarginal table gives 

1804 2,278 1,872 1,800 the number of animals 

exhibited, tlie iiumber of 

animals solely and tho amount of prizes giYcn, up to 1804. 


Yearn, 

animals 

auinials ! 

prijies 


1 exliibited. 

I 

sold. j 

given. 



, «. — , 

Ba. 

18S3 

2.421 ! 

1,003 

819 

1,750 

1883 

1.304 

2,000 

1884 

1,375 

846 

2,000 

1885 

1,583 

1,089 ! 

2,000 

1886 

2, 674 

3,003 

2,055 

1SS7 

2,047 

1,244 

2,000 

1888 

3,072 

2,082 

1,500 

3880 

3,055 

1,820 

3,800 

1800 

3,011 

1,896 

1,665 

1801 

3,54-4 

1,720 

1,775 

1803 

2,303 

3,850 

1,700 

1803 

1,898 

1,853 

3,800 

1804 

2,278 

1,872 

1,800 
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The nnniher of animals exhibited fell off very niuch after 
}884 until the fair of 1886, when it suddenly rose again to the 
largest total yet known of 2,674 animals. Three mules on^^ 
were purchased by the Transport OfiScers at this f#i\ llm 
highest price given was Rs. 250, the lowest Rs. 200, and the 
average Rs. 22^5. Prizes to the amount of Rs. 2>G00, were 
sanctioned by Government to be given at this fair, but owing to 
a grant made from Local Funds, the sum of Rs. 2,055 was 
actually distributed among the classes. The home district was 
w’^eli to the fore, obtaining the greatest number of prizes both for 
lioi'ses, mules and donkeys. 

Besides the Rs. 2,055 above mentioned, Rs. 400 were 
distributed (partly in cash and partly in the shape of 
along with bridles and honorary certificates to those native 
gentlemen who had, by maintaining runs and paddocks, or by 
other means, done most to promote the interest of horse-breeding 
in the district. Eight honorary certificates were distributed 
and fifteen bridles. 

The total number of horses ^old at the fair this year was 
707, fetching Rs. 75,336, or itpon an average Rs. 106. The 

Huies. number of mules sold were 226 for Rs. 22,493, with an average 

of Rs. 99 per mule. * 

rioaghing match. After the judging of the various classes was finished, a 
ploughing match was held for the first time at this fair ; IS 
competitors entered and Rs. 95 were distributed in prizes. 
This sum was contributed from the Local Funds. 

Prize given, The prizes were distributed on the afternoon of April 1st 

by H. E. Perkins, Esquire, Commissioner of the Division, and 
the fair was brought to a close by the usual display of tent- 
pegging by one of the Native Cavalry Regiments in the station, 
and by an exhibition of all the Government stallions which 
could be collected within an area of 40 miles. 

The following table gives interesting statistics of the sales 
at each fair from 1882 to 1894 : — 
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Yeah. 

Number of borses 
piirclieased for 
remounts. 

Average 

price. 

N umber of horses 
of all kinds sold 
at the fair. 

Total price of horses 
sold. 

Number, 
of mules 
sold. 

tfj 

■ o 

.3 

«4-t 

o 

Q 

a * 

E-i 

18S2 

, 

311 

Es. 

248 

669 

Es. 

69,122 

333 

Bs. . , ■ 
18,626 

1 ».* ■»»■« 

136 

249 

632 

76,874 

280 

22,243 

.1884 ' ... 1 

98 

247 

499 

61.437 

347 

23,230 

1 SSiJ . . * ... . . » i 

38 

250 

480 

53,701 

669 

75,062 

,ji 88i) .V. «»• 

65 

240 

707 

75,336 

226 

22,493 

i 8o7 ••• »i« ... 

41 

247 

570 

46,170 

674 

34,374 

.1888 .* 

37 

228 ' 

725 

50,750 

1,149 

■ 87,324 

1 889 

51 

146 

728 

63,802 

865 

64,200 

]890 

82 

250 

775 


846 

7S,S53 

1891 ... «.« ... 

GO 

1 250 


... 

,613 

1S92 

59 

I 290 

552 

62,694. 

1,010 

70,722 

IS93 

62 

! 323 

555 

60,159 

929 

80,068 

67,000 

1894 

47 

j 387 

646 

63,035 

757 


The Judging Coraiiiittee awards the prizes according to 
rules prescribed by Government, the relative merits of each 
animal being ascertained by a system of marks. This Oommittee 
consists of the two or three officers of the mounted branches of 
the Army at Eawalpindi and an officer of the Civil Veterinary 
Department. The Deputy Commissioner is President and the 
Assistant Commissioner is Secretary. 

The Committee for 1886 consisted of Colonel R. Parry 
Nisbet, c. i. e., Deputy Commissioner, as President, and an 
officer from each of the following corps — R. H. A.; K. D. Gs., 
loth B C., with two Veterinary Officers of the Horse-breeding 
Department : — 

Of the various dilferent classes the Committee found but 
little to say %Yhich was not good. To this general statement, 
liowever, there is one important exception, rig?., class HI 
geldings, which was at once small in numbers and bad in quality. 
This appears to have been the case in all previous years at this 
fair, but now that a regular salotri lias been attached to the 
district to travel through it for purposes of castrating horses, it 
' is to be hoped that some improvement may take place both in 

the number and quality of this class. 

Classes II and V, fillies and yearlings, wer^particularly 
good all round, especially the latter class. " It is a very tinfor-, 
timate tiling that, owing to the, absurd system of tying up ^ 
which is prevalent, these young animals have no fair chance of 
a healthy development.-' ■ Thus, 'in the ..classes devoted to older 
1 animals, it is found that in the great majority of animals the 
action is cramped ; while in some cases the fetlocks are so 
* swollen from tlie affects of the ropes as to amount to a deformity. 
The moat certain way to discourage this ahsnr?l sj stein of 
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tyinp^ up, i? for Goveriiraenfc to encourage every means in ils 
power the making and maintaining of runs and paddocks. 

At the fair of 1884. 9^ remounts were purchased by Gov- 
ernment ; 33 at the fair of 1 885 and 30 at the fair of 1886^ and 3 
mules only were purchased by the Transport Oflicers at this fair. 

Of the animals exhibited at the fair of 1886, 1,756 came 
from ]hdwal[)indi district, 600 from dhelum, 10 fi’om Sliahpiir, 51 
from Hazara, 150 from Peshawar, 8 from Gnjrat, 8 from Bannn, 
1-) from other districts, and 82 from foreign countries.’ ' 

Bomcsticafed bees are found in the Murree hills only. 
Wild bee.s are found in other parts of the district. 

The bees found in the Murree hills are of nincli larger 
size, and are cpiite different in their habits from those of 
the plain iahsils of the liawalpindi district. The following de- 
scriptions of their habits have been gathered fimm the bee- 
keeping zamiodars of Murree and from personal observation : — 

The liives, or houses occupied by the bees, are constructed 
of baked mud in a cylindrical sbape, on the average about 8 
incites in diatneter at one- (md, and IG to 20 inches in diameter 
n.t tlie other, and some 15 to 20 inches in length. A hole to 
lit the smaller end is then made by the intending bee-keeper in 
the wall of his house, and in tliis he inserts the hive. He then 
closes lip the large end which projects towards the inside of the 
lionse with a sort of basket, generally nnule of grass and inud, 
and closes up the smaller end wir.li hichcha mud, leaving only i\> 
small liole, about 1 inch in diameter, for the bees to come in 
and out at. Having prepared their house for them some titne 
in April (Baisakh), the bee-keeper proceeds to smear a mixture 
(d rough gvr and milk over ilie mouth of the hive. Some ten 
or a dozen bees first ’alight upon this, and, if it suits them, 
remain a few days. These bees are known as UJidri ; they 
liien ily off again, following one of their number, it is said, 
as a leader, and presently return with a swarm of bees known 
r..s and these gradually enter the hive andmiike their liome 

1 here. After a few days they begin to fly about and suck sap from 
trees and fiow'’ers, and construct their combs [fiihlia). These are 
completed in about fifteen days, and then the young are deposit- 
ed and fed -with extracts from the trees, flowers, and so on. 


The young become full grown in May, and then all swmrni 
off elsewdiere, leaving the old bees in possession, and these 
then begin to glean honey from various fruit trees and shrubs, 
uuid fill their combs. This process is completed by from the 
15th October to the 15th November, The original comb is first 
filled, and then the honey runs down and fills a sort of second 
comb, kuowm. as the chala. 

The honey is taken out by first making a small open- 
ing ill the back of the idri^ as the hive is called, and burning 
some old cloth beneath it. Some bees are killed in the process, 
but the uiajority iiy out , of the orifice and cluster against the 
ivall just Outside } the honey-comb is then remoYcd from iho 
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back, and tkeii it is again closed up. In places where fclie winter is Cnapter I?; C- 

not too cold for the bees to remain^ only two-tliirds of the honey ^ ■— 

is taken out, one-third being left to keep the bees during tlie 

winter. In other cases it is all taken. Tho hives generally Commerce/ 

{‘.ontain from 4 to 8 pounds of honey each, with from 1 to 1 pounds Boos ot the Vnr- 

of wax. These are separated off from each other after extraction, reelhlhs. 

and the honey is sold at from 4 to 6 pounds a rupee, the wax at 

from 4 to 5 pounds, uncleaned, and when cleaned at a rupee a 

pound. 

Except in portions of the EdwalpinSi tahsil, where bees ^ Bees of the piiiy 
are occasionally kept in the same manner as ni the Murree ^ 

tahsil, the bees of the plain portion of the district are wiki, lahvalpiudii 
and do not make their homes in hives of any kind. 

In March or April these bees, which are not much 
bigger than a common fly, begin to build their combs round the 
branches of trees or on projecting rocks. First, the comb is 
built round the branch and then a portion is built 
pendent below it. This latter portion is known as the jouhlia, 
the former is the cliala. The young are deposited in the puhha. 

Tlie old bees live over all parts of tho comb. The young 
swarm off in May -Jane, and the old bees then go off to seek 
a cooler place, bub continue to draw honey from the original 
comb, TTiey do not make any honey during the hot season. 

Then, in the end of August-Septembcr, they again commence 
building a new comb, liave young, and store honey up to about 
3 5th November, about which time the young swarrn off. Then 
the bees go off again to seek a wanner clime, eating the honey 
from their old comb for the next four months which brings them 


round to April again and completes the year. Immediately after 
the loth November is the time when the honey is mostly collected 
and sold. This honey is considered of good quality, and 
fetches a higher price than that made in the hills. It is sold 
at about 1 to 4 pounds a rupee, and the uncleaned wax is sold at 
about 10 pounds the rupee. 

SECTION C.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

Table No. XXII 1 show^s the principal occupations followed Oeeupauon;iM.>i 
l)y tlie people as returned at the census of 1891. Fat the figures 
are not veiy satisfactory for reasons explained in the Census 
Eeport, ami tliey must be taken subject to limitations which 
are given in some detail in Chapter XII, of the same report. 

The figures in Table No. XXIII refer to the total population 

of the district. The figiii^es 


Population. 

Town s. 

Villages. 

Agricultaral 

C,GC5 

437.855 

K on-agricaUnral . . . 

!r8,602 

297,880 

Total 

85,327 

735,185 


in the margin show the distri- 
bution of the whole population 
into agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural, calculated on the 
assumption that the number 
of women and children depend- 
ent upon each male of over 
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Gliapter lY, C/» 15 years of age is tlie . same whatever Lis occapatioii. These 

figures, however, mclnde as agricultural only such part 
^ dufees^and * population as are agriculturists pure and simple ; and 

Commerce* exclude not only the considerable number who combine agri- 
Oeimpationsuf hlio Culture with other occupations, butalso the much larger number 
who depend in great measure for their livelihood upon the yield 
of agricultural operations. Moi’e detailed figures for the occu- 
pations of both males and females will be found at pages 124 
to 132 of Table No. XIIA, and in Table No. XIIB of the Census 
Ivoport of 1881 and Table No. XVII, page 408, of the Census 
Repoi't of 1891. The figures for female occupations, however, 
are exceedingly incomplete. 


The rural population is essentially agricultural or depend- 
ent upon the results of agriculture Land a return which shows 
the rural population as a little less than three-sevenths non- 
agricultural, and a little more than four-sevenths agricultural, 
is misleading. 


A great many persons eke out their incomes which they 
derive from land usually in kind by daily labor of various 
kinds. The zairiindars in the villages Jiear Murree will in a few 
days earn enough as coolies on the road to pay their land 
revenue for the year, tlie rates of daily labour in that tahsil 
being always artificially kept far above the natural wages of 
labor, very much no doubt to the advantage of the neighbour- 
ing villages. 


Wherever remunerative labor is to be obtained not far 
from their own homos, thoso of tlie families of zarnindars 
in all parts of the district whose assistance is not required in 
cultivating the family lands, will go to obtain it ; but they 
usually prefer dailj'- labor or labor which, is of a temporary 
nature to regular and prolonged service. They do not like to 
go .far from their homes for such wmrk, but wnil floc*k to it if it 
be available 'within a moderate distance. 

There are very few tribes whicli do not till their own lands 
nowadays ; in fact there are no tribes which can be so de- 
scribed. The chief families of Gakhars, Janjuas, Johdras and 
Ghebas do not do so, and Sayads never cultivate themselve.s 
if they can avoid it, but the humbler members of all tribes til! 
their own fields. Sayad women never work in the fields and 
Gakhar or Janjua women rarely. The women of other tribes 
help in most agricultural operations, except ploughing. Like 
the men of the tribe, the Malliar women are the most industriou.s 
and do most field-work. 

The ordinary non-agi’icultural inhabitants of the villages 
o! the district are— ; ' - ' 

Joldha — (weaver) , 

(oibman), 

/faa?iwGiW(usualIy f^piuners),. 
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Mochis — (leatlier workers). 

Lokdr — (blacksmith) j 

Jhrfc/iftn-™* (carpentei’); 

ilircvsi — (mnsician)j 
(sweeper) j 

Btindr — (goldsmith); 

with KbatriS; BrahmanS; KoliHs, and a few others. 

These only form a small percentage of the total population; 
and are most of them more or less dependent on the outturn 
from agricultural operations. 

The trading classes who are almost entirely confined to the Trading classes, 
city of Rdwalpindi; and the so-called; by courtesy; towns of the 
district; do not require detailed notice. The Faraciias of Malah- 
Tola and Makhad have already been noticed on page 104, 

These are very enterprising traders; going to Kabul and 
Bokhara for their commodities, chiefly silk goods, gold threads, 
gold seals and such iikc; and taking them again even as far as 
to Bombay and Calcutta. They also deal largely in hides. 

A large number of lacquered legs for bed-steads (rhdrpdis) indii«t:ries a n 
are made by the tarhJums of AkhKis and Kamliai in talisil ^^^nmiactures. 
Pindigheb, Kuxi-Dolal, tahsil Eawalpindi, and Salgraori; tahsil 
Kahuta. These fetch from annas 12 to Rs, 1 6 for the set 
of 4 ; and are made of shishavi, phtda% or 'khair wood. Pihrds, 
or low chairS; and spinning-wheels are also made by the same 
class in considerable quantities. The chairs cost from He. 1 to 
Rs. 8; the spinning-wheels, from Re. 1 to Es. d. Other wooden 
a.-rtioles ax'e also constructed for sale in many of the viliages, 
especially in tahsil KahutU; where wood is plentiful. 

The lolidrs of Manianda; tahsil Pindigheb; make padlocks 
of ix’oii; and stiiTiips are made at this village and in several 
places ill Fatehjang and at Hasan Abd&L 

Iron vessels of large size (karah) are made at hlakliad, 
costing from Be. 1 to Rs. 40; according to size. Baking-plates 
ai*e also made here. 

Reed mattiDg; known as phur, is made in some villages in 
Attock tahsil, enibi’oidered shoes, chappris, and sandals (Jcheri) 
are made at Eot, Chauntra^ Pindigheb, and Hazro, 

Country cloth of vaiious kinds is made throughout the 
district ; blankets are manufactared in considerable quantities 
in tahsil Kahuta, and in parts of Pindigheb and Patehjang, 
also clihats and horiSj or packing bags. Tlie barbers of Fateh- 
jang and Pindigheb engage in the manufacture of these articles, 
ivliich arc sold in Rawnilpindi, PeshSwar, and elsowiiere in con- 
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Chapter I¥, C. Saddles are made in Rawalpindi and also in Bisandot (talisil 
. ^ j Kaliuta), Pindiglieb and R’atelijang, costing from Rs. 5 to 

lUi^iies^ancl^^' Silk-work of various kinds is done by the ^Yomen of the 

Cominerce. Attock tahsil especially. Fhulh&ris are made in niany places, 
hidviPtrios and those of HaKFO and Rawalpindi being the best. The stone oi: 
.M^ijdueiures, the Khairimar hills, kiiown as aferf, is worked into cnps and 
other shapes in Find Trer and Kawa, neighbonring villages. 
Snuff is manufactured in Hazro to a considerable extent^ and 
in smaller quantities in Makhad. Soap of a common connfcry 
kind is made at Rawalpindi, Patehjang, and at Makliatl. 
Leatheiv manufactures have diminished ; saddles and shoes 
are the principal articles made. 

There is now no considerable manufacture of hiizds, ov 
earthen-jars, at Fatehjang, as there is said to have once been. 
Oil is manufactured in many of the villages of the district, 
especially in Fatehjang, and a good deal of it is exported 
across the Inclus. 

None of the above manufactures are of great importance, 
most of them are not known beyond the limits of the district. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Laliore School of 
Art, has kindly furnished the following note on some of the 
industries of the district : — 

There seems to be no special nmniifacture of any kind 
in this district. Boats are built for use on the Indus at Attock 
and Pindiglieb. Richly carved chauMts for doors and windows 
are occasionally made as in other parts of the Punjab. From 
a village near Hasan Abdal some good cotton prints {arhds). 
rough 'in execution but fairly good in color, have been pro- 
cured. But while the district cannot be said to do a regular 
export trade in any special branch, it must not be imagined 
there is a total absence of industries. Here, as elsewhere, the 
cotton weavers complain that their trade suffers from Euro- 
pean competition ; and it is said they are turning to wool 
weaving.'’^ 

Boats are occasionally built at Attock and Makhad ; 
both lie on the Indus bank. The phuilmns of the Hazro and 
Rawalpindi towms deserved notice in the productions of the 
district. It is very doubtful if the weavers have ns yet 
to any extent given up their old trade in favor of wool 
weaving. 

iMrisicum oil wells Borings for petroleum were first made in 1870, when a 
at, Sacikfii, taKsil well was suiik at Sadkal at the foot of the southern slope of 
Fateiiiai}g\ K£a Olutta Hlls, three miles from Fatehjang. 

The area taken np for the works is 4 acres 2 roods 4 poles. 

.. Five borings have been made, 4|- inches in diameter each ; No. 
‘ ' 1 is 100 feet; deep ) No. 50 _ feet j No. 3; 80 feet ; No. 4, GO 
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feet-; No. 5^ 100 feel;. The borings are' 35 feet from eacb otborj 
atid the oil is drawn out in :small- clipping: tubes witb ropes 
and brings np about 2 pints of mixed oil and water. 

This is thrown into a cistern^ from tlie bottom of wbicb. tie 
ieavicr water is drawn off, leaving .tie oilaboy,e. 

For tie first eight years tie- average onttnrn of oil was 
about SO iiiaiiiids per diem, but since ' 1878 tie cpiantity ■ of , oil 
obtained from tie wells ias gradually decreased, and the 
oiittiivn from tie wells is now about 1,000 gallons per year. 


; Chapter li;.C* ' ■- 

Occupational, In- 
dustries and 
Commerce. 
Petroleum oil wells 
at Sadkal, , talisil 
Pateb jaug. ' . 


The petroleum now costs Rs. ; 20 ' 'pBi' hundred 

gfillons delivered tit lie ihiwalpiiuli gas-works. This includes 
tile cost uf luuiiiljiining lie borings in- working order. 


Ill ilio rains the oil wiicli coiaes up in tie borings is very 
imici Miixod with water. 


la 1887-89, oil attempt to ■ increase tie output of oil was 
made by di^eponing boring No. o and by making another 
boring 800 feet deep, In it tie operations did not lead to any 
appreciable difference in ilio quantity^ of oil obtained annually, 

TIio l?;hvn]])ii.idi. gus-works 'were erected by Govern* Eiiwalpindi gar- 
ment in 1808. Tie gas is used for lighting all tie European 
liarracks, tie clru relies, &c. It is made from mustard oil, 
petroleum and wood. Tie petroleum is procured from two 
localitic.'s, Fatelijang, 30 miles from Rawalpindi, and Kalabagi 
ou tie Indus, in tlie Jinmu district. 

Tie total outtiirn of petroleum from Fateijang was about 
1,200 gallons last year. 

There are now no borings at Kalabagi, Tie oil is collected 
as it trickles with 'water from fissures of rocks in a deep 
ravine. The total oil collected is about 1,600 gallons per 
annum* 

The petroleum costs, delivered at Rawalpindi 
Fateijang oil ... Rs. 16 pei" hundred gallons. 

Kalabagi oil ... ... „ 28 ditto. 

Tie oil is used in its raw state, and is not distilled nor 
purified in any way. Its color is dark green by reflected light 
and a bright golden yellow by transmitted light. One gallon 
yields 200 cubic feet of gas, sufficient to light one jet for 90 
hours. 

The trade of the district- used to centre in Rawalpindi, Trade. 

Hazro and Makiad, but Gujar Khan ^ now absorbs a very 
largo part of it. Tie ordinary manufactures of tie district, 
described above, arc exported to some small extent ; and a 
good deal of snuff is soiife away from Hazro via tie Lawi*enco« , ’ I 

pur station on the North-Western' Railway ; but tie great S 

exports of tie district are food grains and oilseeds, and in years ' ■ i 
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of good harvests and favorable prices^ tlie exports of wheat 
from Giijar Khan ai^e very considerable. 

Woioeu^s fyjamas, made at Hazro and elsewhere, a,.ro 
exported in considerable quantities to Peshawar and across 
the frontier. Wool blankets and hides are also exported to 
some extent. 

Among the imports are piece-goods from Calcutta and 
Amritsar, rice from neighbouring districts, Sialkot, IVazirabad, 
Peshawar, Kashmir and Sawat ; rice being little grown, and 
that of inferior quality in this district. Ghi is brought in from 
Punch, Kashmir and Hazara and other districts of tlie Punjab. 
Salt comes from Jhelum ;uid Kdlabagh i veiiiied sugar from 
Bombay, Shahjabanpur, Hosluarpur and Julluiidur ; Mr from 
Sialkot, Pesliawar, Jullundur and Meerut; fruit and vege- 
tables from Lahore and Gujrainvala ; fruiliS from Kashmir, 
Kabul and Peshawar ; tea from Kaiiio’u and tlie sea-ports ; 
country cloths from Amritsar and Liuliiiana ; raw cotton rmcl 
indigo from Mooltan; haibhYni*o from Annitsar, Dcilri and 
Gujranwala; silk from Amritsar, Julhuuliir, and Pesha- 
war; leather from Kashmir, Peshawar, and Cujrat; tliick 
cloths, 2 )attiis, &c., from Kashmir; timber, ehieily deodar, 
from Kaslimir. Pire-woutl is also Ijrouglit in from Khairabad. 
The Kashmir trade is registered at Mnrree and at LaeJimfxii 
ferry on the Jhelum river, in 1892-93 the vakio of tho- 
registored trade was as shown below ■ 


. . ■: . • 

1 

i 

Imports. 

Exports. 



lls. 

Es. 

i3y .M'arre. 0 - .... 

... « . * 

I 11,95,244 

.13,60, 'j7() 

,, Lachiiuin i'v 

«T 1 

: 3,13,480 

i ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

I 2,Ga,-196 


Total ... 

18,084/24 

! 10,23,472 


Th.e trade of the Eawalpindi district with Kashmir, 
however, docs not ars anile go bojoiid Brinagar, Yarkand and 
Ladakh. Traders soem to prefer the Kiilri route, which is 
probabl}' shorter than the route througli the Ivaslnnir valley. 
Ghi^ timber, chamsy dyes, fruits, drugs and niecliciiies and rico 
deserve mention among the imports ; and cotton piece-goods 
and Lahori salt, metals, and unrcfinerl sugar arc noticeable 
among the exports. In 1880 also a considerablo quantity of 
wheat, chiefly,’ it is believed, for seed, was exported to Kaslimir. 

Trade with all districts on 'the line of railway is carried on 
by that moans. With Kashmir the trade used to bo carried on 
by mules, donkey.s and .bullocks, but tliiring the past years 
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onornion« cancels wore employed to carry solfc anci. 

wliuJit iiiin the valley. l?he«'*oi'i a eertaiu aiiioniit of; trade 
carried on hy tlio ])rjats on tL . TiiJji:; river ; iliis m chiefly a 
trade ill food rains. Trade -lie frontier is eairied on 

hy bcasl’B ('f Ijiirdoii ; vdtli Kabul niostly by means of camels. 
Except on the railways the extei'cal trade witdi this district is 
lio whore carried on li;f moans of wlieeled traffic. 


SFXTION D^„--~PRICRS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

, :Tlie ':t price of ■' -yrain. has - varied-' .greatly ; 'in tliis ... dis- 
trict: as in other parts of the. PoTij'aby dTiriini? bhe last twenty 
years-. 

Table Nq.'..XX¥I gives -thO' retail haMr prices .Cf-f commodi- 
ties for tlie.la's.t twenty. yea:i:’s^ and . the- table .bellow gives the, 
rates approved of Irr the Firomeinl Commissioner on the Seith!- 
meiit 'Officer® f3 detailed.'.report 'on priceFv fomvard.ed ■ in Marcli 
1885; asytheviverage^ p.ric.esV of ;;tl-ie- .district - grain props to be 
-taken, lor' iiss-ossnieht. par 
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These average pirices assumed are below tlie actual aver- 
ages given by the figures, audit is desirable t]ia,t they should 
be so, for the high prices of faiiiino years whicli raise the average 
represent no advantage to the aamindars, wlio in such years 
have usually nothing to sell, and are luchy if they do not them- 
selves have to buy at these excessive prices. The pxdiioiple 
that these years of famine prices should be excluded from cal- 
culation has since been generally accepted. 

In his Attock Assessment Report, written in 1884, Mr. 
Steedman made the following remarhs on the prices obtaining 
and likely to obtain in future in the district : — 

n ^^The price ciiiTent statemonts will sliow how greatly 

® prices have varied from year to year in this district. Throe 
years ago grain was almost dearer in the .hawalpincli district 
than anywhere else in the Punjab, Now grain hus been for 
some months cheaper hero than in any other tiistrict. 1 know 
that bai'ley, moth^ and Jfdjra \vere almost nnsnleahle last year ; 
and for Indian corn there was very little cleirunnh There xva,s a 
brisk demand for wheat and oilseeds, principally for 

exportation to Europe. But oven then prices w^ere by no means 
high, and according to the lutest newas from Engio.nd, wheat is 
unprecedentedly cheap, and some two iriillions of money have 
been lost on the importations of Indian wdieat. i believe 
that it is far too often assumed tliat pin cos must rise. 
A comparison between prices at tlie regular settlement, 
or foi' a short immodiaioly preceding period, and the 
average annual price that has since prevailed as a guide 
to the enhancement that can l^e taken seems to me 
fallacious. Prices obtaining during Sikh rule cannot fairly be 
compared with prices that have prevaiicil since annexation, 
nor prices in a district before the opening of a Railway, with 
those that obtain subsequently. Raihvuys, it is genoralh^ said, 
tend to raise prices. I do not believe this wdii hold good of 
the Rawalpindi district, and certainly not of tlie Attock tahsil. 
Hitherto the Chhachh plain has been a tract in which 
harvests have hardly ever failed'; tho crops of tlie adjacent 
country depending entirely upon rain and being very liable to 
failure, while the nearest tract that could bo counted upon 
to supply grain in bad years, was Gujrat some 100 miles 
away. Before the railway was opened, the Chhachh 
jzteundars obtained, in years of scarcity, high prices, and in 
years of plenty were no worse off than their neighbours, tbe 
cultivation of whose lands wms dependent on rain. Now, in a 
year of scarcity, grain is poured in from the districts round 
Lahore ; w^hile in years of plenty, the export to Europe seems 
unable to raise the price of wheat to any considerable extent. 
As a matter of fact, very little grain was exported even last 
year from the Attock tahsil. The effect of exportation to 
Europe on pidc.es is often somewhat sudden ; and the profit on 
these sudden rises does not go into the zannndar’s pocket. I 
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sers per rupee. Then some Karriolii mercliants came up to | 

buy for export, and wheat rose in two months to 25 sers per and Measitf 

rupee. The difference went entirely into tho pockets of the DitHculties in 

middleinen. If zarniaddr could hold his grain back, he framing? a price 

would share in these profits, but he liai'dly ever can. First 

there is the revenue which must be paid; nest there are his 

debts to bo satisfied ; and the result is that the grain is sold 

immediately it is ■winnowed to the Khatri with whom he deals, 

while prices are at their lowest and the demand for exportation 

has hardly had any efiect. 

The two events of the last few years which have had the 't'to K/ibni war 
greatest effect oil the prices of the clistrict have been, 

the Kabul war and tiio scarcity which prevailed at that time, way. ^ * 

and secondly, the advent of the railway. 

^nt seems nudoniablo that prices are both higher and bettor 
established tliau tliey were before tlie year 1S60, and agricul- 
biirists have imw far greater facilities for converting their 
produce into money tluin existed thirty years ago/’ 

TIio red wlieat of the district, known locally as and 

to the trade under the name of Gujar Khan wheat, has a well 
established reputation in the Karachi market, and is largely 
exported, and in some years there is idso a considerable export 
trade in oilseeds. Both the cantonment and city of Eawal- 
piiidi have undergone large development in late years. For 
these reasons it does not appeal' likely that there is a very 
great fall in prices to be anticipated. 

What appears to be most probable, is that in future prices 
will vary v/ithin much more restricted limits than in former' 
times, and that tlioir osciriations will bo much less violent, 
that the very abnormally high prices of previous famine years 
will very seldom, if ever, be reached again ; but that, on the 
other liand, the very low prices, resulting from a surfeit of 
grain in the local market, will never recur, as exports will in 
such cirenmslanecs largely increase, and the price will be to 
some extent enhanced. In fact, while it is possible that another 
■war might, like the late Kabul war, drive prices up very much 
again, it is extremely unlikely that any contingency will arise 
which will very materially depress them. The result of the 
enormous improvement in communication must be to steady 
prices, and it is to this steadying process, rathex' than to sudden 
rises which usually benefit the middleman or trader rather 
than the zamindar, that the cultivators must look for their 
advantage in the future. ' , ■ 

The folloxving table gives figures for the sales and Value of land for 
mortgages of land in each talisii of the district duxdng the mortgage, 

past thirty years : — " • 
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L— ABSTRACT OF LAND 


Tahsil with aver- 
age ASSESSMENT PER 
ACRE CUETIVATED. 


Es^ 

Attock ... 0 13 


a. p.r 
13 10 j 


Piudighcl), 0 C 8 




Patolijaiigj 0 10 8 


Qnjar Khau, 113 


EawalpindijO 14 9 


Kalmta ... 1 0 10- 


Murree 


0 8 1 - 


Sares examined by periods. 
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18 
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2,248 
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47 
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55 
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Sales examinei), by pe'biod. , 
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TRANSFERS FROM 1884-85 to 1892-93. 


Mortgages with tosse-ssion examined 

BY PERIOD. 

Total area of .which the ownership 
is encumbered hy usufructuary 
mortgages. 

■•Average assessment ' 

PER ACRE OF LAND. 

Period. 

Per cent, of total mortgages. 

7}wrt-> 
gage debt. 

Mortgage money discharged 
in rupees. 

Sold. 

Mortgaged with possession. 

1 

Per acre. 

Per rupee of revenue. 
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Es. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Rs. a. p. 

1885-87 

35 

36 

33 

2,92,725 

19,579 

1 1 

0 

1 1 6 

1888.90 

30 

57 
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0 13 
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0 15 7 
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3,04,730 

42,180 

1 4 

3 

1 2 11 

1891-03 

16 

35 

20 

2,14,643 

46,741 

0 15 

2 

13 4 


XOO 

. 17 

19 

6,91,222 

97,227 

1 2 

2 

1 ZO 

1885-87 

23 

35 

32 

80,921 

9,701 

0 13 

1 

1 1 10 

1888-00 

67 

. : 21 

35 

1,18,518 

14,523 

10 


0 9 8 

1891-03 

20 

54 

44 

1,10,403 

16,606 

0 13 

6 

13 8 

... 

100 

31 

37 

3,09,842 

40,8S0 

0 14 

5 

0 13 7* 

1885-87 

18 

44 

54 

8,381 

■ 

1,78.5 

0 5 

1 

0 12 10 

1888-90 

42 

35 

103 

15,714 

3;475 

0 5 

0 

0 5 5 

1891-03 

40 

48 

128 

20,604 

4;014 

0 13 

8 

0 5 11 


100 

41 

95 

44,789 

^:;-';9,274 

0 9 

T 

0 7 0 

1885-87 

36 

6 

27 

1,72,244 

85,681 

0 4 

5 

0 3 9 

1888-90 

41 

7 

20 

2,31,679 

190,091 

0 6 10 

0 4 1 

1891-03 

23 

10 

31 

1,62,937 

227,886 

0 7 

1 

0 5 0 


10{} 

8 

29 

5,66,860 

503,658 

0 G 

2 

042 ' 

1885-87 

21 

43 

43 

1,26,989 

49,365 

0 15 

6 

10 5 

1888-90 

41 

45 

43 

2,55,599 

80,768 

0 14 

0 

10 7 

1891-93 

38 

55 

53 

2,84,352 

89,064 

0 14 

9 

10 6 


100 

48 

46 

6,66,940 

. 219,197 

0 14 

8 

10 6 

18S5-87 

25 

23 

44 

1,02,583 

21,000 

0 12 

8 

0 8 7 

ia88-90 

40 

26 

39 

1,80,235 

178,161 

0 9 

3 

0 10 6 

1891-03 

35 

20 

45 

1,71,468 

190,273 

0 10 

9 

0 10 2 

... 

100 

26 

42 

4,54,286 

1 389,434 

0 10 

5 

0 9 10 


Chapter ivy ft 

Prices, Weights 
and laeasureB- 

Talus of land for 
sale and mortgage* 
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Cliapter IV, D. Tlie total area of land sold during tlie 30 years ending 1893 

• 1 , araounted to 143,989 acres ; the purchase money to Rs. 61,50,812* 

^nd^M^sures ^ mortgaged amounts to 336,086 acres ; the mort- 

Value of land for 1^®- 57,31/282. 

gale and mortgage. The total alienations, therefore, amounted to 480,075 acres^’ 
value Rs. 1,18,82,044, or 12 times the annual land revenue of 
the district. 

The results are very encouraging in Gujar Khan, Fatehjang, 
Attock and Kahuta, where the total area alienated is small, and 
a larger proportion of the alienations have been made to zamin- 
dars of the same village as the alienor or of other villages. 

In Rawalpindi and Muri'ee the alienations are large and the 
proportion of these alienations made in favor of other zamindars 
smaller, but in Pindigheb the amount of land shown in the state- 
ment as mortgaged is considerable, and in that tahsil it is chiefly 
mortgaged to outsiders. 

The statistics available on the subject, although not reliable 
in every particular, show very clearly that the price of land has 
risen very considerably throughout the district during the last 
thirty years. 

Wages of labor. Wages of labor have also steadily increased, and are now 

much higher than they were thirty years ago. 

They are lower now than they were during the Kabul war, 
when all kinds of daily labor were at famine rates, but the 
general result throughout the period has been a steady rise in 
ail wages paid in cash. Agricultural laborers are still paid 
sometimes entirely in kind, but whenever they are paid partly 
in cash and partly in kind, the cash portions of their wages has 
shared in the general rise. 

The rate of coolie labor is high, but has fallen much since 
the Kabul war ; but the fixed district rates have nob yet followed 
the natural fall, and tend to keep them artificially high. True 
rent rates are not yet common in the district ; but whenever land 
is let at competition rents, the rates have lately gone up con- 
siderably, especially in the neighbourhood of Rawalpindi itself, 
Hazro and other towns and tahsil head-quarters. 

Rents in kind paid by hereditary tenants remain as before, 
but cash rants throughout the district have shown a strong 
tendency to rise in the case of both hereditary tenants and 
tenants-at-will, and in the case of tenants-at-.wiir the kind rents 
paid have practically reached their limit throughout the district, 
having risen in almost everycase to one-half of the produce. 

andmea- standard measures of length in the Rawalpindi district 

are as follows :~ 

Gira = three fingers breadth. 

Foot = 12 inches. 

Gas& »;16''giiras = 4 p4o' = 36 inches. 
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The varies; in some places 15 ‘^giras^^ make a Chapter lY, B. 

gaz/’ this is knowc as the Laliori gaz. The country daY7AB p^iAae^wlicriifa 
use a of 17 ^^gints in buying cloth. and Measures. 

The foot = 12 inches, is of course the English measure 
which has become fully adopted into the country measures, 
especially in the building of houses. 

The rough country method of estimating afoot is to place 
the points of each extended thumb together, the distance from 
the right hand side of the right closed fist to the left hand 
side of the left fist is then one foot. 

The land measures of length in common use are : — 

Gith or P^o = span from the point of the little finger to the 
point of the thumb extended of an average hand. 

Hath = ^ a yard 

from the point of the elbow to the tip of the long finger. 

Kadam or karu ==: 74 gith 
or Pao or 66 inches. 

This is the full step from the back of the heel of the right 
foot at its rest behind the other, to the point of the toe of the 
same foot when it comes forward. 

K4n=3karfi. 

The square measures in use are— 

Tassu or sarsM — is a square of one karn. 

Marla ==9 sarsai — a square of 30^ yards. 

In some villages of the Chhachh ilaka, tahsil Attock, where 
the custom of hhangi paimdaish obtains, the maria consists of 
a square of S6 yards. 

Kandl = 20 marMs. 

Bigha — 4 kandls. 

The bigha is, however, a measure hardly ever used in this 
district and rarely mentioned. 

Ghomiion = 8 kanals and, very fortunately, is precisely the 
equal of the English acre. 

In the Narrara tract held by the Sagri Pathans, these 
measures are not in common use. They estimate the size of a 
plot of land by the amount of seed which has to be sown in it. 

A piece of land requiring two and a half sers of seed, Makhad 
measure = three sers two chhit4ks of ordinary measure is a 
kandl ; 20 sers go to a ghomaon. 

In the other Path^n villages of Makhad ilaka, a naZ 
usually means a plough of land. 

The standard of weight varies from place to place. 


Chapter lY, B. 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures. 

Weighs and inea« 
sures. 
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The weights used for jewellery and precious metals are : — 

Kan kola == one grain of rice, 

Eatti ... ... 

= 

8 Kan kolas. 

Masha ... ... 

= 

8 Eattis. 

Tola ... ... 


12 Mashas. 

Ordinary weights — 

Sarsai 

, v..*.v= 

18 Mashas. 

Clihitak ... 

,,, ,,, ^ rz 

3 Sarsai. 

Adh-pao ... 


2 Chhitaks. 

Pao ... 


4 

Adh-ser ... 

= 

8 

Ser 


16 

The ser^ however, varies 

in actual weight. It weighs 


sometimes 75 rupees weighty and is known as the kachclia ser.^^ 
This.is used in Gl-ujar Khan, The English ser weighs 80 rupees 
or toMs. The Bahadur Shahi ser varies from 85 rupees up to 
one hundred rupees in weight. In Makhad the s<^r weighs 106 
rupees. This is the heaviesli known ser in the district. The 
divisions of the ser are always the same down to the sarsai. 


All shop-keepers throughout the districfc now use Govern- 
,ment standard measures, but the zamindars among themselves 
trade by the local weight — 


The Doseri 
Dhaia ... 
Dhari ,,, 
Maund ... 


■= 2 S.ers, 



jj 


or 8 Dharis. 


Measures of capacity used for measuringL^rain are : — 

^'Kachchi/'' ‘^^paropi^^ and chauthai.'^ These vary in the 
weight of grain they contain from place to place ; they all stand 
for one-fourth of choha.’’ 

Triba == | Choha. 

Atha or adh-chohai ... ... ... = I „ 

Choha =4 Paropis. 

The choha ” varies in actual capacity from If sers to 
4| sers of grain, and the larger and smaller measures vary in 
terms of the choha.^’ 

The Khattars do not use the choha, which everywhere else 
is the basis of all gi’*ain measurements, but always employ 
Government standard measures of weight instead. 
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I’he dhari/^ odiii/^ or atari == two cliolias. The 
term odhi is only in use among the Pathans of Attock — Prices, Weights 

, . ^ aaa:Measnres^,.\.: 

Topa ... ... ... .»• ... === 4 Ohohas. Weights and mea- 

Naila 8 .;sure8.;';.^ 

The patar is a measure used in some of the hill villages ; 
it varies in capacity up to 20 sers— 

Pai ... ... ... ... =:16 Chohas or 4 topas. 

Chali topa ... ... =24 Ghoha. 

Ohhatt = 6 Maunds. 

7 „ 

n „ 

and is only in use in tahsil Pindigheb. 

The ^‘wara’^ is a measure used for measuring oil. It varies 
in capacity from one holding adh-pao weight of oil to one 
holding a pao.’^ 

TABLE OP WEIGHTS AND MEASUEES. 

Measures op Length. 

Cloth Measures. 

1 Gira ... ... •.. = 3 Finger breadths. 

1 Pao ... ... ... = 4 Giras. 

1 Gaz ... ... ... taclG Gir&=:fourpaos=: 36 inches. 

Land Measures. 

1 Gith or pao ... ... = I Span. 

: , , JL JBLath ... .««' .... . ..O'f a gaz. 

I Kadam or karu ... 7| Gith a pao. 

1 Kin ... ... = 3 Kadams. 

Square Measures. 

1 Tassu or sarsai ... ••• = 1 Square kadara. 

1 Marla ... ... ... == 9 Sarsai = 30| square yards. 

I Kanal =20 MarMs. 

I Bigha ..c 4Kanals. 

1 Ghomaon... ... ■ ... = 8 Kanals = 1 acre. 

Measures of weight used for jewellery, 

I Kin kola... ... , ■. ==' 1 Grain of rice. 

1 Ratti •«* ' ... *•* 8 Kan kola. 

I Misha ... = 8 Eatti. 

1 Tola ... ... ' ... =12 MIshls, 
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Cbpater IT, E. 
Commimications- 

Weights and mea- 
sures. 


Ordinary toeighis* 


1 Sarsai ... 


=18 Mash^. 

1 Chhitak 


= 3 SarsAi. 

1 Adh-pao ... 


= 2 Ohliitaks. 

i Pao 


= 4 „ 

1 Adh-ser ... 


= 8 „ 

1 B6v 

•iff »«• 

=16 „ 

Boseri ... 


= 2 Sers. 

Bhaia 

*««- 

= 2|.,,: Y V 

Bhari ... 


= 5 „ 

Maund 

•tt ••• 

=40 „ 

Measures of capacity used for grain, 

Kaolichi, paropi, chautliAi ... 

== J of a choha. 

Triha 



Atha or adh-choha 

»*« 

= 1 a choha or 2 paropi. 

Choha ... 

• •• •«. 

= 4 Paropi, kacbchi or chauthdi. 

Atara, dhari or odhi. 

== 2 Chohas. 

Topa 

•*« 


Nalla 

•«r 

= 8 „ 

Pai 

•«« 

=16 „ or 4 topas. 

Chali topa ... 

•ft 

=24 „ 


SECTION E.--.GOMMUNICATIONS. 


Navigable rlrers. The Indus river^ which forms the western boundary of 
the district for 96 miles, is navigable for large boats of small 
draught as far as Makhad, which is in the south-west corner 
of the district, and to which point the steamers of the Indus 
Valley Flotilla used to ply. Country boats engaged in carrying 
grain, oilseeds and ofcher merchandise go up as far as Attock, 
but the navigation of the river between Makhad and Attock is 
diflElcult and dangerous. Above Attock the river, as above 
described on page 1, is shallow and spreads over a wide 
surface. The boats built at Attack and elsewhere on the Indus 
> are of considerable size, and they carry on an extensive trade 
from Peshawar via Attock and Makhad to Sukkar and other 
southern ports on the river. Boats of average size are built to 
carry 600 maunds, but larger ones carrying 800 maunds and 
1,000 maunds are not uncommon. The boats of the district 
are all flat bottomed with high stems and sterns, both usually 
covered over to provide shelter and steerage room* They are 
generally constructed of deodar wood and aissu strongly 
clamped together with iron. They are not provided with 
rudders, but are steered with huge bladed oars, and worked by 
means of a pair of large oars hear the bow, each handled by 
from three to five mem 
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There are two colonies of boatmen and their families on Chapter IT, E- 
tlie river bank ; one at Mallah-Tola, a suburb of Attock, and — T .. 

one at Makhad. A revenue assignment wliicli was made to Comma mcations. 
them under a former Government was continued to the Attock Navigable nvers. 
boatmen by the British Government, amounting to iis. 1,095 
per annum. 

There can be no doubt that the maintenance of this jdgir 
was a wise policy on the part of GoverngieBt, as it was very 
necessary to maintain a strong hold over the boatmen, who 
managed the ferry-boats, which daring the flood .season, when 
the bridge-of-boats had to be broken up, was a matter of 
dijEoulty and danger, and the only means of crossing the river. 

As regards Attock itself, the railway bridge, with its sub-way, 
has superseded the bridgo-of-boats, and the occupation of many 
of the mallahs has thus gone. Some of them have migrated 
to Khushalgarh, where there is a bridge-of-boats on the road 
from Rawalpindi to Kohat, and a ferry has to he worked in 
time of flood. Eight boats are now kept at Khushalgarh, 32 at 
Makhad, and 6 at Attock. 

There is no bridge-of-boats now at Makhad, the only one 
maintained in the district being that at Khushalgarh. 

The following is a list of the ferries and mooring places on 
the Indus, with the distances between them 


Name River. 

Station. 

Distance in 
miles. 

Remarks. 


Attock ... 


Railway bridge with sub- 
way for travellers. 
Mooring place and ferry. 


Haro ... ... 

10 

Mooring place for coua* 
i try boats. 


B6gh Nilab ... 

7 

Ditto and ferry. 


Sujauda ... ... 

. s 

Mooring place for coun- 
try boats. 


.B4<ta ■■■■ v'*.* ■■■■', «)». 

6 

Ditto. 


Pfoi ... ..*• 

4 

Ditto and ferry. 


Nara ... ... 

5 

Ditto. 


Dandi 

B 

Ditto. 


Mabri Japwal ... 

5 

Ditto, 


Khushalgarh ... 

5 

A boat bridge and moor- 
ing place for country 
boats. 


Ziarat Bola ... 

8 

Mooring place for coun- 
try boats and ferry. 


Makhad ... 

82 

Ferry and mooring place. 


Bakhw^n 

4 

Ferry by country boats 
and mooring place. 


Kini f«,' 

8 

Ditto. 


or inflated goat ’'Skins, are also used for cross- 
ing the Indus at the following places : — Sojanda-B&ta,' Khfira 
Khel, Garhi Mataanij, Wais»i Kamilpur Alam* 
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Chapter I Y, E. Mallab, Aba Bakr, Adalzai, Tatari, Salem Kliati, Asgiiar, 
Momanpur^ Jalalia, Abdul Raliman, and Sbinka, all 
.r . w - * with the exceptions of Sujanda-Bata above the Attock rail- 

i aviga e rivers. bridge, are in the Chhachh ilaka. These sarnas simply 

consist of a large inflated goat skin with a strap to go across 
the neck, and one for each of the rider^s legs to be thrust 
through. The skin can be inflated at pleasure, and their 
owners will cross even rapid and dangerous rivers on them with 
great skill. ^ 

The Jhelum, which forms the eastern boundary of the dis- 
trict for 72 miles, is not navigable throughout any part of that 
distance. The bed is rocky and the stream very rapid, and of 
very variable depth. Much timber is floated down the river 
in rafts and logs from the forests of Kashmir, but this is the 
only traffic on its waters. The only boats in use on its surface 
are those at the ferries, a list of which, with the distances 
between them, is given here. There is a good deal of traffic at 
some of these ferries between Bintish and Kashmir territory. 


Name of river. 

Station. 

Distance in : 
miles. 

Eemarks. 

Jhelum ,,, 

Khodar 

16 miles from 

Ferry only. 



Murree. 


Serri 

3 

Ditto. 


Maloh ... ... 

6 

Ditto. 


E4m Patau ».» 

12 

Ditto. 


Laclibman 

8 

Ditto. 


Can 

12 

Ditto. 


Salgr4ou 

12 ; 

Ditto. 


Dangalli ... 

12 

Ditto. 


1 Hill ^ 

6 

Ditto. 


Bagbam ... 

u 

Ditto. 


There are four ferry boats kept on the Jhelum in the 
Murree tahsll, four in the Kahuta tabsfl, and five in the Gujar 
Khan tahsil. 


In addition to these ferries, sarnas or inflated goat 
skins are kept at the following places, by aid of which natives 
of these tracts make a practice of crossing the river : — 

Hil near Anwali, Biota of Kuranna Kalan, Kullari, Bari- 
m4r Bariaka in Malot Sattian, all in tahsil Murree j and at 
Kanand, Karot, Sang (of Janhatal), Soa, Banahil, and Balimah 
in tahsil Kahuta. 

Eailway and rail- North-Westom Railway runs through the district 

way stations. from Missa to Attock, and a branch line runs from Golra Junction 
to Khushalgarh. The total mileage of railway in the district 
is 164, of which 96 miles are on the main line and 68 miles 
" ^ .on KoMt-Kbush41garli branch*. 
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The stations on the main line are as follows 

Noeth-Westeeit Railway. 

Length of main (me and branches of North- Western Eail'way^ 
Edivalpindi District, 


. Main line. 


Namo of station. | 

Mileage 

from 

Kiamari. 

Distance be- 
tween stations. 

Beginning of Rii- i 
-walpincti District ; 


i! 

ji 

Mi.le. 

Missa Kcswal ... : 

060 

01 

Gtijar Khan ... i 

0652 

52 

Mandra 

07-Ji 


33,iwafc 

0832 

O’- ! 

I'Toomack^ 

087r^ 

! 

Bohan 

; OOOi 

21- 1 

Rawalpindi Katch- 

orit 

1 0044 

' 2-t 

Rawalpindi 

1 0962 

1,0012 

2i 

Bokra * ... ... 

4* 

Golra Junction ... ' 

1 ,00o 

4:i 

Sang! Janif 

1,012 

ei- 

Borai Kala 

1,016^ 

4^' 1 

llasau-Abdal 

1,026 

3,0321 

0| 1} 

B.urlmi . ' ... 

li 

1i 


Khushalgaeh Beanch. 


Name of station. 


Mileage 

from 

Kiamari. 


Lawrencepur ... 
Campbellpur ... 
Attock bridge 
station ... 
End of RawaN 
pindi district. 
Golra Junction 
Kutbal I: 
Fatehjang 
Gaggan ^ 
Cbautra X 
Kahal § 

Basal t 
Bind Sultani *) 
Hoad ) 

Langai’ 

Kimshalgarli ... 


1,0371 

l,046f 

IjOSS'rf* 

3,Oa5i 

l,0.X9rt 

3,026-1 

X,0344- 

1,042‘^ 

1,046:2 

1,051 

1,0542 

1,066 

l,075i- 




0 

13f 

7 

7-1 

SI 

4 

41 

Ilk 






NoTiJ.— Length or Nvu'tli -Western Eailway, Rawalpindi District- 

Main Lino from Missa to Attock 

Khiishalgarii Branuli from Golra to Ehushalgarh 

Total 


Milos. 
. fl5'875 
, 70*37 

160*245 


Grossing stations yet opoued for the trafik. 
t Sang! Jani crossing station made ov^er to the Traffic Depai'tmeafc on 30th Juno iSO-i., 

V. Jv-Mag stations. ■ . ■ ^ 

§ Crossing station closed. 

Those marked (J) are only flag-stations/’ at which no 
buildings have been built, and at which the Mail trains do not 
stop. Platforms and buildings were erected at Kutbal, Gaggan 
and Elfehai on the branch line, but owing to the small amount 
of traffic no establishment is maintained at these places which 
are now treated as flag-stations only. 

^It is expected that the new alignments in connection with 
the ipaprovements of the gradient .-between Jhelum and R4wal- 
pjndi will be opened^ in 1895, stations RiwSt, Hooraaok and 
Sohan would then disappear, and"' would be replaced by new 
stations near Ladhra Si^la and Khana* The new line between 
Jhelum and Rawalpindi will be four miles longer than the old 
and the mileage of Rilwalpindi.and all stations north of it 


,, Chapter ;rfs:;E-:', 

Oommnmcations 
"Railway , and : raii^ 
way stations., , ' . ■ 


Chapter IV, E. 
Oommuuicatious. 

Bail way and rail- 
way station. 


Metalled and un^ 
metalled roads. 
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would be increased accordingly. New railway sidings have 
recently beerf completed to the arsenal and to tlio Brewery. A 
new line of railway is in progress of construction to connect up 
Mari^ on tlie Sind-Sagar Railway^ with Attock ; this new line 
would be 96 miles long. At present^ owing to financial difficul- 
ties^ construction is being proceeded with only on the northern 
section near Campbellpore. The line passes through a difficult 
country, necessitating some 2| miles of tunnelling and many 
large bridges, running up -to 150 feet high. 

The metalled roads of the district are the Grand Tinink 
road, which traverses the district from Missa to Attock, the 
Rawalpindi-Kohat road, and the Rawalpindi-Kashmir road. 

The Grand Trunk road is kept in excellent I’epair, and is 
still much used notwithstanding the existence of the railway, 
though there is nothing like the traffic on it that there once- was. 

Tlie Rawalpindi-Kohat road is now of comparatively little 
consequence since the construction of the Khiislialgarh line of 
I'ailway, and is not thoroughly metalled throughout, but is fit 
for wheeled traffic. 

The road to Murree for the first 22 miles out of Rawalpindi 
is fairly level and easily maintained,' but for the last 5 miles it 
is very steep, and as it runs throngli much sandstone formation 
it is not easy to keep it in good order. Ten miles from Rawal- 
pindi the road crosses a water-course, usually dry, which in 
heavy rains becomes a foaming torrent, and stops all traffic, 
rarely, however, for more than a few hours. Several fatal 
accidents have occurred at thivS spot, owing to the attempt to 
cross while the torrent was in flood. 

The old road beyond Murree towards Kashmir only runs 
for 12 miles in the Rawalpindi district, and is not metalled or 
fit for wheeled traffic. 

The new Kashmir road, which has been lately opened is 
metalled and suitable for traffic of all kinds. A considerable 
detour had to be taken to make it so. There are 30 miles of this 
road in the Rawalpindi district. The construction of this road 
has required much labor, and has been a matter of considerable 
difficulty owing to the tendency to landslips during the rainy 
season. 

A mail tonga runs throughout the year from Rawalpindi to 
Murree, and there are two Companies which run tongas during 
the season, accomplishing the journey from Rawalpindi to Murree 
in about six hours, and from Murree to Rawalpindi in about 
four hours ; and maintain bullock trains. There is a toll on 
this road, at which high rates are charged on all kinds of traffic. 
Tongas now run through from Rawalpindi to Baramulla in 
, ..Kashmir. ^ ' ' ■ . ” ' ■ 

‘ A mail cart runs daily from Hasan AM41 Abbottabad 
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A. list of camping-groiinclsand halting-places on these roads 
is giveii here — 


RoiUe. 

1 ITalcing places. 

i' . ■ V , . "" ' , ■ . 

!■■ ■ 

Distance in 
aiiles. 

. Remarks. . 

E-i. 3 

irf c 

; Bliiirakao ... 


Encamping-groand, dak bungalow. 

i- 

■ M' 

; Trefc... 

r ■ ' 

' 12'§; ■ 

Encampiug-gronnclj dak bnugalowj 
sardi. 

3 M 
*f; a! 

sr « 

r'» 

1 Mnrree 

j 

13|- 

! 

1 ' 

Hotels ; sardi and encamping- 
ground at Runny bank. 


Hu jar Khniii 

j 

i. 1°, 1 

\frotr» Sobau’u,' 
i JhehiTii 

j district.) 

Encamping-groiuid, sardi. District 
biingalow. 


; Alaiulra 

1 0 

Eoca-inping-groancl and sardi. 


Riwat. 

1 . ■ .i.:i 

Encamping-gronud and sardi. 

X 

Kawnlpituli... 

j 

Encani ping-ground, sardi, dak bun- 
galow, and hotel.s. 

’A 

to 

1 Haiip:jani 

14 

Sardi and encam ping-ground. 

rs 

&M-, 

!« 

i Rrirai K a la ... 

! ■ ■ ■ ■ 

; ' . i ) ■ . 

Encaniping^-ground, D. P. W. bnn- 
1 gnlow ; unrnetallcd road towards 

1 Hazara I’nns from Hiis place, 
Encamping-gronnrl, sard/j dak bun- 

fti 

i Ilasnn Abdai ... , 

' 1 

Cl: 


' ' I 

galow ; meialled road to Abbot- 
tiibad branches ofi% 


Hntii ... .„ ■! 

lo 1 

Encaniping-gi'onnd and private 


■ '1 

1 

sardi (an numetaUed road runs to- 



j 

wards Hazro), 0. P. W. bungalow- 


1 Attoek ! 

1.2 

Encamping-gronnd, dak bungalow. 

0 ■! 

I .Nangajsi ...'I 

■■■ 14 

E 13 cam pi n g-gr oun d . 


Fatehj.'iiig ... ... ■ 

15 

Encam ping-ground, sardi, District 

S -t! 

' o 


i bnngalow. 

53 « 

Gaggaii 

10 

1 Encamping-ground. 

, ,3 £- 1 , , 

Kamilpnr ... 

10 

' Ditto. 

w 
s* o 

Find Rnltjuii 

12 

Sardi, and District bungalow* 


Jand 

11 

District bungalow, sa?di, encamp- 
ing-ground. 

A . 1 

3 5 1 

Miirree 

... 

Camping gi*03m cl —hotels. 

K 6 

S « j 

i 

Dcwal 

11 

Encamping-groiind, sardi, and dak 
bnngalow. 


The niosi- important iinraetalled roads of the district are 
from Rawalpindi to Kahiita (23 miles), whence several branch 
roads, fit for camel traflSe, proceed to the different ferries on 
the '’dhelnm, Oan, Salgraon, Lachhman,. and from which a 
mountain road runs across the hills, ma Karor and^ Parliana, to 
Mnrree (24 miles), meeting the- H4walpindhKotli road in the 
Naimi valley* Prom Rawalpindi, to ' Mnrree, through Karor 
direct (46 miles). ^ Rawalpindi throngh Kfiri and on to Marree 
through Ang.iiri, Rawalpindi to ilhatmtra (22 miles) and on to 
Chakwal, and Rawalpindi to Talngang. 

Roads also run from the Grand Trunk road at Riw4t to 
Kalar and to Kahuta (12 miles) and' branches to the various 


; Chapter lVrl»; 

Communications. 

Metalled , and 'im«, 
metalled roacl^. 


CKapter tV, E. 
Coiamnnications- 

Metalled and un- 
installed roads. 


E n cam pin 
grounds. 
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ferries. From Eiwat to Banda (14 miles) and Eiwat to Basali 
(18 miles). Eawalpindi to Kotli up the Narai valley (32 miles)^ 
and thence to Murree (14 miles) from Kotli. Fi*oin Rawalpindi 
direct to Hazara across the Margalla range, and from the Grand 
Trunk road at Kala-ka-sarai and again from Hasan Abdal to 
Abbottahad, and from Sangjani to Fatehjang (15 miles), and 
from Kala-ka-Sarai to Fatehjang (13 miles). 

A military road runs from Attock to Makhad (74 miles), 
via Ghhoi and Find Sultani. A metalled road has been 
constructed between the Lawrencepur station and Hazro via 
fiatti. Other roads run from Hazro to Hatti and Campbellpur 
and thence to join the Atbock-Makhad road at Ciihoi ; fi’om 
Hazro to Kolian ; from Hasan Abdal to Fatehjang (16 miles) ; 
from Hazro to Gondal (9 miles). Campbellpur to Akhoi'i and on 
to Fatehjang (20 miles) ; from Pind Sultani to Pindigheb (18 
miles) and Pindigheb to Makhad (31 miles). From Fatehjang 
to Dandi Dhok Kahmat and on to Kiilabagli and Talagang. 
Jand to Maira and on to Talagang. Jand to Pindigheb (18 
miles). From Pindigheb to Pari and out into the Jheluin 
district, and Pindigheb to Kot Maliaran and on to CliakwiiL 

A broad nnmetalled road runs from the Grand Trunk road 
at Mandra through Jatli (34 miles) to Ohakwal, and from 
Gujar Khan to join this road at Jatli. From Giijar Khan to 
Bagham (16 miles) ; from Mandra to Kallar (10 miles), whence 
roads run to each of the ferries at Dangalli, Salgraon, Oan and 
to Bewal, to Kahuta (14 miles) and to Eiwat (14 miles). A 
great many cross roads meet at Kallar. A road runs from 
Fatehjang to Talagang, and one from Fatehjang to Chauntra 
(26 miles). 

There are no roads properly so called at all in the hills. 
The road from Rawalpindi to Murree via Bharakao and Tret 
and on to Dewal is the only one fit throughout for camels, but 
bridle-paths in addition to those mentioned above run from the 
various ferries to Murree, from Murree to Karor through Ohaka, 
and from Tanda to Kotli, and Tan da to Murree. There are 
other village paths but none requiring mention. Sis miles of 
the Murroe-Abbottabad i^oad through Chhauglagalli lie in this 
district. 

There are in all 31 recognized camping-grounds in the 
district:— 

Seven in tahsil Rawalpindi — at Rawalpindi, Eiwat, 
Sangjani, Kala-ka-sarai, Usman Khattarj on the road from 
Kala-ka-sarai to Hazara, and Nang4zi. 

Six in tahsil Attock — Hasan Abdal, Saidan Baoli or Hatti, 
Attock, Hazro, Campbellpur, Chhoi, on the road from Attock to 
Makhad. 

Two in Fatehjang— Fatehjang and Gaggan. 

in tahsil -PiAdigheb-^KI.milpur, Find Saltdiaiji Jand 
Lafibidhah in iJie K&tt.Ghiiia'.-hiUsi on the toad fretn Makhad 
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to Attock ; Jaba between Jan d and Makhad, Lakarmar^ on the 
same road, Makhad, lhatti Nor Ahmad Shah, on the road from 
Patehjaiig to Pindigheb. 

One in Kalmta at the head-quarters of the tahsih 

Four in tahsil Murree — at Tret, Sunnybank, Dewal and 
Karor, on the road from Eawalpindi to Mnrree, vm Karor. 

Three in Gnjar Khan — Gnjar Khan, Mandra, and Jatli on 
the road from Mandra to Chakwal. 

Ditk Bungalows provided with servants and furniture are 
only to be found at Hawalpindi, Bharakao, Tret, Dewal, Hasan 
Abdal and Attock. 

District or Police bungalows are to be found at Patehjang, 
at Jand, Dandi, near Pindigheb, Thatti Niir Ahmad Shah, and 
Find Sultani, in Pindigheb ; and at Parhana, Karor and Kotli, 
in the Murree talisil and at Kaluita. These are provided with 
furniture but no servants, and are reserved for the use of Police 
and District OlScers, except under special permission. 

There are *36 sardis in the district, 18 belonging to 
Government and 18 to private individuals, on the various roads of 
the district. Of the 18 private sardis^ 11 are in Rawalpindi itself. 
There is very fine private nardi with a handsome frontage at 
Sangjani, built by Sirdar Sojan Singh, but owing to the 
opening of the Railway it is now almost deserted. 

Communications have vastly improved since Colonel 
Cracroft wrote his report, but owing to the .rough and uneven 
surface of the district, they still leave much to be desired. 
Carts are much more common than they used to be, but can 
still only be used on the main lines of communication. The 
country roads are never fit for wheels. 

The following is a list of the post ofiices in the district : — 


u 

! 

Kames of Post Offices. 

Desorhition of 
Offices. 

Post 

Remarks. 

11 

Murree 



Disbursing 


M. 0. S. B. & 0. 

2 

Olifden 



Bub-Office 


M. 0. & S. B. 

S 

Gharill 



Do. 


C. M. 0. & S. B. 

4 

Goragalli 



, Do. 


Do. 

6 

Kuld^na 



bo. 

... 

Do. 

C 

1?hoba 



Do, 


Do. 

7 

Topa 



■ , Da' 

' ♦ . » 

M. 0. & S. B. 

8 

Dewai 



Branch dffico 

... 

Do. 

0 

Karor 



Do. 


Do. 

no 

Kohlila 



Do. 


0. M. 0. tfe S. B. 

111 

Kotli 


... 

Do. 


M. 0. & S. B. 
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12 

13 

34 

15 

16 
17 
IS 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
.24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
81 
82 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
,64 

65 

66 
67 


Names of Post Offices. 


Rawalpindi 
Attock 
Campbellpnr 
Fatehjang 
Gnjar Khan 
Hasan Abdal 
Hazro 
Kahuta 
Lalknrti Bazilr 
Mandra 
Rawalpindi city 
Rawalpindi Kutchery 
West Ridge 
Bahtar 
Basal 
Domel 
Landabazar 
Mohulla jhangi 
Chakri-Dhairi 
Dera Kbalsa 
Golra 

Kala-ka-sarai 

Kirpa 

Kdri 

Eiwat 

Sangri ,.4 

Sayadpur 

Shahala Ditta ... 

Siala 

Sohan 

Takhtpari 

Tret 

Udhowiil 

Jallur 

Jand 

Khanda 

Kot Pateh Khan 

Langar 

Makhad 

Kara 

Pindigheh 

Thatta 

Bewal 

Bara Bhoda ... 

Dei'abaksliian 

Bhangdeo 

Dowlatalla 

Gnliana 

Kazian 

Knntriala 

Snkho ... . 

Sajad Kasrawan 
Burhan 

Harro Bridge ... 
Gorgushti 


Description of Post 
Offices. 


Remarks. 


Bishnrsing 

0. M. 0. & S. B. 

Snb- Office 

M. 0. & S. B, 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Bo, 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Do. 

C. M. 0. & S. B. 

Bo. 

M. 0. & S. B. 

Bo. ... 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

C. M. 0. & 8. B. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

M. 0. &B. B. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Bo, 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. . . 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

■"Bo.. 

Bo. 


Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo, 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

’ Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

0. M. 0. & S. B. 

Bo. 

M. 0. & S, B. 

Branch Office 

M. 0. & S. B. 

Bo. 

i Bo. 

Do. 

1 Bo. 

Bo. ... i 

p 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. ’ 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 
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Names of Post OflSces. 


Description of Post 
Offices, 


Remarks. 


Chapter IV, E* 

Commumcations* 
Post offices and 
telegraphs. 



1 



68 

Lawroncepar 

Branch Office ... 

M. 0. & a B. 

Gd 

Choa Bhagtan 

Do. 

Do. 

70 

KaUar 

Do. 

Do. 

71 

Matore 

Do. 

Do. 

72 

Kara - ■ ■ 

Do. 

Do. 

73 

Thoya 

Do. ... 

Do. 

74 

Basali 

Do. 

Do. 

75 

Banda 

1 Do. . ... ; 

Do.. 

76 

Chak Bell ... . 

1 Do. 

i Do. 

77 

Chaxinfcra 

1 Do. 

Do. 

78 

Gaugrila 

Do. 

Do. 

79 

Harnaul 

i Do 

Do. 

80 

Kulmii 

! Do. 

Do. 


Note.— “0, ” = Combined Post, and Telegraph Office : *‘M. O.” — Money Order Office 
S, B. » .== Savin^r Bank. 

A telegraph line runs along the whole length of the main 
line of the railway, and along the branch line to Khushalgarh 
and thenco to Kohat ; and another line runs to Mnrree, whence 
it is continued to the various military stations in the GalHes. 
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Administration 
and Finance. 
Execut i V e and 
Judicial. 


CHAPTER V. 


SECTIOH A.— ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 

The Administration of the Rawalpindi district consist 
of a Deputy Oommissioner with usually five Assistants or Extra 
Assistants, and a District Judge. 

One of these Assistants Has his head-quarters at Attock, 
and is in charge of what is known as the Attpek Subdivision, 
comprising the two tahsfls of Attock and Pindigheh. 

Dmung the hot weather months thei’e is always a European 
Assistant Oommissioner posted at Murree in charge of that sub- 
division, but he does not usually remain in the district in the 
cold weather. 

The district forms part of the division of the same name 
which has its head-quarters also at Rawalpindi, and the Deputy 
Commissioner is subordinate to the Commissioner of the Eawai- 
pindi Division. A Divisional Judge is also posted at Rawalpindi 
to whom the District Judge is subordinate. 

Each tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildar assisted by a Naib, 
except in Murree whex^e the work is not heavy enough to require 
a Naib-Tahsildar. It is also very doubtful whether there is any 
necessity for a Naib-Tahsildar at Kahuta. 


The subordinate Revenue staff consists of one district 
kanungo, 23 kanungos, and 327 patwaris and 22 naib-patwaris 
thus distributed by tahsils : — 


Tahsil. 

Kanungos. 

Patwaris. 

Office. 

'S'' 

Total. 

U 

^eS 

{1* 

m 

■ JO 

Total. 

Rawalpindi ... 

1 


'4:^ 

(U 

4 

68 

Attock 

1 

2 

^ .■R;' 

60 

3 

63 

Kahuta 

1 

■ ,'2 

3 

35 


38 

Murree ... ... ... 

1 

.U'' 

2 

20 

^ 2’ 

22 

Pindigheb ., 

/ ^ 1 

2 

3 

40 

3 

43 

Gujar Khan ... ... ... 

1 



64 

4 

68 

Eatehjang ... ... 

1 

; 2 

3 

44 

3 

47 

Deputy Commissioner’s OlEce ... 

'v 'i'",: 


1 

... 

... 

... 

■ ' Total ' ■ . ; 


15 

23 

327 

22 

349 
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There are nsuallj three Munsiffs attached to the district 
“who sit two at liead-qiiarterSj, one at Gujar iCliati. A Munsiff 
is also posted at Miirree daring the hot weather/ All the 
Mniisiffs of the district have jurisdiction over the whole district/ 
hut the Miinsill at G ajar Khan hears cases from tahsils Giijar 
Khan and Kahiita. 

There is a Cantonment Magistrate in the Rawalpindi 
cantonment, and a Bench of Honorary Magistrates in the 
Rruvalpiiidi city. There are seven of these Honorary 
Magistrates. The Bench in 1893 consisting of the following 

gentlemen ■ 

1. Pir Sadr Diiivof Ratta Hotar. 

2. Sa 3 ’'ad Anur Haidar Shah. 

Sirdar Tara Singh. 

4. Alalik Kliazaii Singh, Kahil. 

5. Lala Seva Ram. 

h. Raja Karmdad Khan. 

7. Nabi Bakhsli, Khoja. 

In addition to the Bench of Honomry Magistrates for the 
towni of Rawalpindi there are the following Honorary Magis- 
trates in the district:-— 

1. Mr. Bhan jibhoy F. Commodore a Khan Bahadur, 

1st class — Jurisdiction, Rawalpindi district. 

2. Malik AuHa Khan, of Pindigheb, 3rd class — Juris- 

diction, 36 villages in the Find Bnltani Police 

station circle. 

3. Sirdar Sajaii Singh; Rai Bahadur, 2nd class — 

Jurisdiction, tahsfl Rawalpindi. 

4. Bed! Garbaklish Singh, of Kallar, 3rd class — Juris- 

diction, tahsils Kahuta and Gnjar Khan, except 

the village Daiilatalla in tahsil Gnjar Khan, 

5. Sirdar Muhammad All Khan, of Kot, 3rd class — 

Jurisdiction, 18 villages in tahsil Fateh jang, 

A Hindu and a Muhammadan always sit together to try 
cases. The Bench has the powers of a second class Magistrate. 

" Muhammad Husain Khan, son of Fateh Khan, of Kot, is 
invested with the powers of a Magistrate of the 3rd class, with- 
in hisjagir^ and Gholam Muhammad Khan, always known as the 
Khan of Maldiad, was invested with Magisterial powers within 
the Makhad ilaka, but this latter is now dead. 

There is a large jail at the head-quarters of the district 
with accommodation for 915 prisoners, 60 female and 855 
male. It is fine stone building, on the radiating system, and is 
now and has been for the last five years extremely healthy, 
though it has not always been so. Convicts are 'sent to it from 
the neighbouring districts of Peshawar, Koliab and Jhelum for 
want of room in the jails of those districts. Escapes from this 
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jail aro not frequent, only 13 haTing occurred witMn tlielast five 
years. The accommodation in the jail is ample. The maiiu» 
factore of rugs, darries^ blankets, sacking cloth, munj matting, 
paper and the practice of lithography are the principal re« 
munerative occupations of the prisoners in the jail. There is 
also a large jail garden. 

Statistics of criminal trials, of police enquiries, and 
convicts in jail for the last five years will be found in Tables 
Hos. XL, XLI and XLII. 

The police force of the district is controlled by a District. 
Superintendent of Police with one or more Assistants. There 
are also five Inspectors of Police, of whom two are usually 
Europeans ; 26 Deputy Inspectors ,- 135 Sergeants divided into 
three grades; 31 Mounted Policemen; and 832 Constables 
divided into two grades. 

The strength of the police force as given in the Eeport for 
1893 is given here- 




Disteibution. 

Class of Police. 

Total 

strength. 

Standing 

Guards. 

Protection 

and 

detection. 

District (Imperial) ... 

^29 

149 

580 

Cantonment ... ... ! 

125 

... ■ ■ ... 

125 

Municipal ... 

166 

... 

166 

Total ... 

1,020 

149 

871 


in addition to this police force there are in the district 
1,032 village watchmen. These are paid at the rate of from 
Rs. 3 to 4 per mensem, except in the mountainous tahsils of 
Murree and Kahuta, where they are paid chiefly in grain, being 
given only Rs. 4 per annum in cash. 

There are 21 police stations (thanas), and 16 small ones 
(chaukis) and 27 cattle-pounds. 

These are distributed over the district as follows 

TahsU RdwalpindL — Thdnds — Rawalpindi city, Rawalpindi 
cantonments, Rawalpindi, Iliwat Bharakao and Bangj^ni. 
Caitle-foiindB — Rdwalpindi city, Rawalpindi cantonments, Rawal- 
pindi, Bangjdni, Riwat, Bharakao. 

Tahdi Atioch.-^-^Thands — Hassan Abddl, Hazro, Attocfc. 
Chauhis — Harim, Hassro; Jadid, Saidau Baoli, Attock, Chohi, 
MaMhi-Tola. GaUk^poUnds^limm Abdal, 'Hazro, Attock, 
ChoL ,■ ' 'A'. / ' 
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TaWhl ^ Pind ' SiilMni, ,, : 

Makliad. Jaaict Kliewra, Lambidlmn:, Nara. CatUe- ., Admiiiistmtioit / 

fimnds — Pind Stiltanij Makhadj Pindigliebj-Narara/Jandv: ' ' 'aM PiiiaHce-,;::^ 

TalisU Fatehjang . — T/irinis—Fatelijang, Ohauntra, Odttle*‘ 

]}0tmds — Fatelijang, Cliauntra. 

Tahsil Guj ar Khan, ’-Thdnds-^3 atli, Gujai* Kban, Maadra. 

OaUh^pounds — Jafcli, Gnjar Kban,„. Maadra,,. 

Tahsil Kahuki; — 7 /uinas— *Kaliar, Kahata. Cattle-yomida 
t — Kallafy Ivahiita. 

, Tahsil Miirree»^Thdnm--'Muvveey Kotli, ■ GhauMs — Karor, ' 

Bewal, Trot, Sila, Goragalli. GaUle'^pounds Karor, 

Morree,. Dewal^, Tret. 

Tbe district is witliin tbe Rawalpindi Police circle under 
tlie control of a Deputy Inspectoi'-Geiieral of Police, wbo lias 
bis bead- qu aiders in Rawalpindi. 

There are no criminal tribes in the district proclaimed 
under the Act. 

The gross reyeniie collections of the district for- Gross re y © a iie 
the Inst 25 years, so far as they are made by the Financial collectione. 
Commissionex', are shown in Table No. XXVIII,* while 
Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXIII, XXXIV and XXXV give 
farther details for Land Revenue, Excise, License Tax and 
Stamps, I'-espectively. 

There is only one distillery for the manufacture of native 
spirits in the district situated at Rawalpindi. Fifteen thousand 
seven hundred and fourteen gallons of European liquors, 6,057 
gallons of rum, and 9,902 gallons of country spirits are returned 
as having been consumed in 1892-93'. 

The consumption of European liquoi’s by the inhabitants 
of the city and district is yearly increasing in preference to 
country spirit, but the consumption of both has greatly 
increased of late yeax’S wdth the increase of population. Culti- 
vation of the poppy is carried on to a very limited extent, 
the opium produced Ixeing used only by the cultivators tliem- 
selves, and not for purposes of tinule. In 1885-SG, 19 acres 
wmre grown, in 1893, 15 acres were grown. 

There is now no establishment connected with the Salt 
Department in the district. 

The Punjab District Board Act,, XX of 1883, was District Bowds ana 
extended to the Rawalpindi district, by Punjab Goreruman^ M™cipalities. 
Oamtte Notification No., 2473, of .the 8th- November 1883, and 
a District Board of the 2nd class' was -.'established and came 
into ‘ existence on the 7th July 1886, in accordance with 
Government Punjab Notification Nos. 129, '130 and 1 8*2, dated 
7th July 1880 . , ■ ■ . . 
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Chapter V, A. The Board is constituted under Section 11 of the Act by 

. — ' .. Government Notification No. 131^ dated 7th July 1886, wholly 
and^inance.^^ appointed memberfi, of whom 77 are non-official; and 11 

District Boards 

.ud Municipalities. members are 

The Deputy Commissioner, Chairman, 

The Civil Surgeon, Rawalpindi. 

Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi circle. 

Executive Engineer, Rawalpindi Provincial Division. 
Talisildar of Rawalpindi. 


Ditto 

At took , 

Ditto 

Kahuta. 

Ditto 

Murree. 

Ditto 

Pindigheb. 

Ditto 

Gujar Khau. 

Ditto 

Fateh jang. 


No local or tahsil Boards have been established. 


The Board meets"at Rawalpindi for the disposal of business, 
generally once a quarter, or oftener if the state of the business 
requires meetings to be assembled more frequently. 

In the last official year of 1892-93 the income of the 
Board was Rs. 89,015, and the expenditure Rs. 90,786, the 
details of which are exhibited in the subjoined table : — 
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There are a few municipalities : — 

1 : 

...8. Attock^ ' 1 

4. Hazro, > of the 2nd class. 

5. Pindiglieb, J 

Tlie Municipal Committees are composed of eis-officiOf 
■.nominated and elected members. . • 


The following table shows how each Committee is consti- 
tuted . : 


, 

COMMiTTEK. 


Number of 

MEMBERS, 


Ex‘Officio, ' 

Nominated. 

Elected. 

Total. 

Marroo ... .i. ... 

4 


8 

12 

Kawalpindi 

3 

3 

12 

18 

Artock 

3 

... 

0 

9 ■ 

Jlazro ... ... ... 

3 

1 

8 

12 

niudigheb ... ... ... 

■4 

8 


12 


Of the 12 members of the Murree Municipal Committee, 
the four ede^-ofjicio members consist of Deputy Commissioner, 
President, Assistant Commissioner, Vice^Presideiit, Civil Sur- 
geon and Executive Engineer, Rawalpindi Provincial Division, 
and the eight elected members are elected by qualified European 
and native house proprietors. 

The three ex-of!icio members of the Rawalpindi Committee 
are the Deputy Commissioner, the Civil Surgeon, and the 
Tahsildar. The four nominated members are appointed by 
Government, and the 12 elected members represent the 12 
wards into which the city has been divided for election 
purposes. 

Of the Attock Committee, the three ex-officio members ai*e 
the Assistant Commissioner, Attock, the Tahsildar of Attock, 
and Native Medical OSioer, Attock, and the six elected members 
represent the six wards of the city. 

Of the Ilazro Committee, the three ex-offlcio members are 
the Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Attock, and the Tahsildar, Attock, Assistant Surgeon, Hazro, 
and eight elected members represent the wards of the town. 

The four ex-officio members of the Pindigheb Municipality 
are the Deputy Commissioner, President, the Assistant Com- 
missioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner, Attock, the 
Tahsildar, Pindigheb, and Assistant Surgeon in charge of the 
dispensary. The 12 nominated members are appointed by 
Government, and represent the interest of the different classes 
of the inhabitants of the city. . 


Chapter ¥, A* 

Administration 
and Finance. 

HuBicipalities. 
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' Clapter' A. 

Ad^Binistratioii 
and Finance. 
MuBicipalities. 


The Committees^ as existing^, are constituted under the- 
rules framed by Government under Act IV of 1873^ bat the 
new Punjab Municipal Act XIII of 1884 has been extended to 
the several municipalities, and the election rules framed under 
that Act will be shortly brought into force in ail except Pindi« 
gheb, into which it is not proposed to introduce tbe elective' 
system. The committee of this municipality will consequently 
consist wholly of nominated members as at present. 


The chief source of income in the Murree Municipality is 
derived from taxes on houses and lands, and in the other 
municipalities from the octroi duty. 


Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 
district funds which are controlled by a committee consisting 
of 77 members selected by the Deputy Commissioner from 
among the leading men of the vainous tahsils, and the eleven 
usual members, and the Deputy .Commissioner as 

President. 


Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal taxation, 
while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VL 
The income from provincial properties for the last five years 
is shown below : — 


Source of income. 

1889-90. 

1890-01. 

’ 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

■ 

Ferries with boat bridges 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

■Es. 

Es. 

Ferries without do. 

3.C13 

3 '229 

.i204 

3,125 

3,07O' 

Staging bungalows, <&c, ... 

2,356 

2,664 

2,990 

2,3.18 

2,417 

Encamping-grounds 

2,230 

2,881 

2,440 ■ 

2,230 

2,118 

Cattle-pounds 

3,610 

124 

3,536 

3,640 , 

3,564 

4,428 

Nazdl properties 

251 

241 ; 

297 

110 

Total ... 1 

■ J 

11,933 

12,601 

12,515 

3,540 

12,133 


The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-grounds have 
already been noticed on pages 212 and 213 and the cattle-pounds 
on page 218. Of the nazul properties, the most valuable, pecuni- 
arily, are the gardens at various tahsil head-quarters and the 
park at Rawalpindi, while those of antiquarian interest are 
the old Buddhist Tope and other ruins at Manikiala, the old 
safdis at lUwat and Sarai-Kala, and the tomb of Nur Mahal, 
one of Jahangir’s Queens, and the adjacent tank at Hasan 
Abdal, Near the last named place is the picturesque garden 
of Wah and the ruins of a pleasure palace, once a favorite 
summer resort of the emperors, which were formerly ncizul 
property, but have been made over to Muhammad Hayat Khan, 
Assistant Commissioner, on condition of his not allowing them 
to fall into further decay; Figures for other Government 
estates are given • in,' Table No. XVII, and they and their 
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proceeds are noticed in tlio sticceecling section of .tins cTiaptcrj 
in tlie land revenue adininistration of tlie district is 

treated of. 

Tliere were at tlie close of 1893*.94j 435 indigenons scliools 
of all kinds in tlie district^ for boys, and 228 for girls. Tbe indi- 
genous scliools for boys have, since the date of the last Settle- 
ment Report, fallen to about a third of their former number, 
due chiefly to the fact that schools with 6 pupils or less are no 
longer registered, but it is partly also due to carelessness in the 
compilation of the returns by the patwaris, whose figures there 
are no means of checking. The number of girls* schools has 
been more than trebled, and there is no way of accounting foi" 
this large increase, except by supposing that tliere was some 
error in the previous i^eport. In 1887-88, the earliest year for 
wliich figures are available, the number of indigenous 
girls* schools was 876. Judged from this fact, these schools also 
appear to have been decreasing instead of increasing. 


Ciiapter ¥, 

AdniMstratioi 
and Finance. 

School?^, 


Of the boys’ schools, 35 taught Arabic with translation, 
21 Persian with translation, and 3 Sanskrit with translation; 32 
were Urdu schools, 60 Gurmuklii, 1 Hindi and 2 Mahajani; 
208 taught the Quran by rote and one Sanskrit by rote, and 
12 were other elementary schools not preparing for the 
Entrance, Middle School or Primary Examinations. Of the 
girls’ schools, 220 were Quran schools, 7 Gurmuklii and one 
Hindi, 

The number of scholars under instruction in the 435 boys* 
scliools was 6,910, and that of gilds’ 2,719, Of the former, 529 
learned Arabic with translation, 261 Persian, and 75 Sanskrit ; 
905 belonged to the Urdu schools, 817 to the Gurmuklii, and 
121 to the Mahajani ; 15 learned Hindi. The Quran schools 
had an aggregate roll of 3,519, the solitary school teaching 
Sanskrit by rote had 12, and the other elementary schools 656. 
Of the girls, 2,661 belonged to the Qur^n and only 118 to the 
other schools. 


By creed, 5,536 boys and 2,661 girls were Muhammadans, 
810 boys and 17 girls were Sikhs, and 1,060 boys and 101 girls 
were Hindus. Thex^e appear to be no girls now taught with 
boys anywhere. 

No iufurmation is available as to the nmxxber of teachers 
employed in indigenous schools, but one teacher to each is 

a fair estimate. 


Twenty-two indigenous schools have been brought under 
departmental influence and are in receipt of grants-in-aid. The 
Inspecting Officer does not inquire into the religious instruction 
given in tlxese scliools, but confines his examination to th© three 
lis. and to Geography where it is taught. The standards laid down 
ioT these schools ai^e five, the highest coming up very nearly to 
the course prosoribod for the 4th class in Vernacular Primary 
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Scliools, tlie chief difference being that in the latter some 
Persian is taught, while this subject finds no place in the 
course prescribed for the 5th standard in indigenous schools. 
The conditions of grants are Yery simple and liberal, and as a 
consequence, the number of applicants for aid lias been steadily 
increasing from one in 1887 to twenty-two now. The most 
flourishing of these aided indigenous schools are the follow- 
ing 

(1) Naia, (2) Adhi, (3) Jairo Ratifil, (4) Jajja, (5) Dhumali 
and Ahmadjf s school at Hazro. 

Table ITo. XXXVII gives figures for the Government, Board, 
Aided, and Unaided Public Schools for general education as they 
stood at the close of 1893-94. 

Besides these, there is one Government Normal school, in 
the city of Rawalpindi under the direct control of the Inspector 
of Schools, and one College Department teaching up to the 
Intermediate Standard, in connection with the Mission High 
School. 

The Government School for general education is the Model 
School attached to the Rawalpindi Normal School. It is an 
Anglo-Vernacular Primai’y School, and serves as a practising 
school for the young men under training in the Normal 
School. 

The Board Schools consist of 8 Middle and 68 Primary 
Schools for boys with one school for girls. Of the former, o 
teach English, viz., the Rawalpindi and Has5ro Municipal, and 
the Sagri District Board School, the rest being Vernacular 
schools, viz.y those at Gujar Khan, Sukhu, Gulidna, Ivallar, and 
Pindigheb. These are all District Board Schools, except the 
last, which is under the control of the Pindigheb Municipality, 
and receives a grant of Rs, 372 per annum from the district 
funds. 

The 68 Primary Schools for boys are thus distributed by 
tahsils : — 

Bawalpindi talisil 
Attock ,5 , 

Fatebjang „ 

Pindigheb „ 

Kahtita „ 

Marreo „ 

Gxi jar Khan „ 

All of them, save that at Attock, which is maintained by 
the municipality of that town, are supported from the District 
Ruud* 


9 

5 

S 

5 

20 
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The locafcioa of these schools is as follows : — 


Rawalpindi tahsil. 

1. Diieri Skalian. 

2. Golra. 

3. Shall Allah Bitta. 

4. Saidpur. 

■■■■6*.:, Kurre©. 

'6.. ■■ Kirpa. . . ■ ■ ■ 

7. Sihala. 

8. Takhalpati. 

9. Lodhra. 

10. Malikpnr. 

11. Basdii. 

12. Nakra. 

13. Dhatin. 

14. Banda. 

15. Bhamial 

10. Tamer (Zamindari School) , 

Attock tahsil. 

1. Ghurghasti. 

2. Ranga. 

3. Attock. 

4. Mirza. 

5. Hasan Abdal. 

Patehjang tahsil. 

1. Bahfcar. 

2. Qutb4L 

3. Fateh jang. 

4. Chakrj. 

5. Adhwal. 

0. Chauntra. 

7. GhakBeli. 

S, Mial (Zamindari). 
a Bihal (Do). 

Finwohib taesil. 

1. Thatta, 

2. Basil* 

3. Domel. 

4. Makhad* 

5. Khnnda (Zammdari). 


Kaheta tahsil. 


1. Dera Khllsa. 

2. Kahuta, 

3. Thoa. 

4. Narlli. 

6. Mator* 

0. Choha. 

7. Dobheran. 

8. Latrar (Zamindari). 


Mueree tahsil. 


1. Kotli* 

2. Gnlilra Galli. 

3. Karor. 

4. Tret (Zamindari). 

5. Osia (Do.) 


Gejar Khan tahsil. 

1. Behryala. 

2. Qazian. 

3. Bewal. 

4. Dhang Beh. 

5. Bhigpnr. 

6. Kanntrila. 

7. Bora BndhaL 

8. Kanyat Khalil. 

9. Kahli Bhakral. 

10. Harnal. 

11. Ghungrila* 

12. Mandra. 

13. Kalian. 

14. Baulatalla. 

15* Bevi. 

16, Bayad. 

17. Tarkwil. 

18* KarlH. 

19. . Maakiala. 

20* Birkala (Zamindiri). 


: Cliapt^r S'; 
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Of the above, 7 are aamindari schools, wliicli pursue a 
special course of study, the chief feature of which is that 
arithmetic is taught strictly on native methods, to enable the 
scholars, when grown up, to understand the accounts of the 
village money-lender. 

The aided schools consist of one Anglo-Yernacnlar High, 
one Anglo-Vernacular Primary at Murree, one Anglo-Vernacular 
Primary in the Sadr Bdzar at Rawalpindi and two Vernacu- 
lar Primary Schools, all for boys ; and 28 Primary Schools for 
girls. Of the 5 boys^ Schools, 8 belong to the American United 
Presbyterian Mission, and have been already noticed on page 
71. The Murree School was, until October last, a Municipal 
Board School ; but since then it has been transferred to the 
management of a body of private gentlemen, on the grant-in- 
aid footing. It has recently been raised to the Middle grade. 
The fifth school is no longer in existence. It was maintained 
by the Cantonment authorities at Campbellpur, but has been 
closed, as it was found that it could nob be made self-support- 
ing. The girls’ schools are under the management of Bedi 
Khem Singh, who originally established them. They are 
supported almost entirely by District Ponds, and have con- 
sequently been recently brought into relationship with the 
district authorities, but they are still under the direction of 
the Bedi, who appoints a girdawar to superintend them. The 
salary of this officer is chargeable to the District Funds of 
Rawalpindi and Jbelum in the proportion of two-thirds and 
one-third, respectively, as these schools are spread over both 
districts. 

The unaided schools are one Anglo-Vernacular Middle and 
one Anglo-Vernacular Primary School. The former is main- 
tained by Bhai Buta Singh, a wealthy gentleman of Rawalpindi, 
and is situated in the city, the latter by the Arya Samaj of 
Rawalpindi in the cantonment bazar. 

The number of teachers employed in Boys’ Board Schools, 
in the district was, at the close of the last year, 203, of whom 
77 were Muhammadans, 77 Hindus and 49 Sikhs. The majority 
of them are certificated, but a considerable number of uncertifi- 
cated men is also employed, due to the fact that the supply of 
certificated teachers is short of the demand. 

The total number of scholars under instruction in boys’ 
schools was 7,751, of whom 4,187 were agriculturists. By 
creed 2,895 were Hindus, 8,930 Muharamadans, and 1,417 Sikhs. 
Eight hundred and one learned English. The other languages 
taught in schools are Urdu, Panjabi, Hindi, Arabic, Persian. 
Panjabi and Hindi is taught chiefly in girls’ schools, and Arabic 
and Sanskrit in the Secondary Departments of Middle and 
High Schools, Urdu and Persian are the languages universally 
taughtt ■ - 
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During tlie last five years . 1^003 ' boys went , up for tlie ■ . Ch apter V 5 .. A. . . 
Middle Soliool Examination from all classes of scliook; and, 684 
passed. Ninety-seven passed t:he , Entrance 'Examination .oiit ; ant Finance..; 
of 173. ' Schools, 

Tuition fees are levied in Anglo-Vernacular Scliools;mil 
strict accordance with the rules laid down in the^ Punjab 
Education Code, but in Vernacular Schools a concession of 25 
per cent, is allowed on the sanctioned rates. The amount 
realized during the school year ending on the 30th November 
% 1893 was from Vernacular Schools Es. 3,158 and from Anglo- 

Vernacular Schools Es. .11,515, agriculturists pay no fees in 
Vernacular Primary Schools, in the Primary Departments of 
Vernacular Secondary Schools, and iu the Lower Primary 
Departments of Angio-Vernacular Schools. In the Upper 
Primary Departments of the latter they pay at half rates, and in 
the Secondary Departments of schools no concession is shown 
to them. 

The physical instruction of the boys has begun to receive 
attention of late, but the fact that there is only one itinerant 
gymnastic instructor for the whole district, does not permit 
that amount of attention being given to it, which its inaportance 
requires. 

The school buildings are generally in fair order, but they 
are ill-supplied with furniture. 

* All tlie Secondary Schools maintain boarding-houses 111 

coiiDection with them for the convenience of out-station boys ; 

, but the numbers have in many places outgrown the accommo- 
dation, and the establishment of seiwants is also in some 
instances insufficient. As iu other districts, there is a Govern- 
ment Inspecting Officer called the District Inspector appointed 
to visit the Board Schools quarterly, and to report upon them 
to the District authorities by whom the matters reported on are 
iaidbefoi ’0 the District Board. Matters relating to Munici- 
pal Board Schools are referred to the controlling municipali- 
ties. 

The following schools are aided from Provincial revenues 

ft Rawalpindi pe European scliools for girls and boys, Europoaa Schools, 
lounded in 1882, with an average attendance of 3o girls and 
32 boys, and the Mission vSchool in the city ; and at MiUTee, 
the Sir Henry Lawrence Memorial Asylum ; St. Thomas^ Col- 
lege for boys, a Roman Catholic Institution, now affiliated with 
the Calcutta University; the Convent School for girls; and 
St. Deny^s (Church of England) School, also for girls, which is 
managed by three of the sisters from St. Deny^s, Warminster. 

The district lies within the EAwalpindi circle, which forms the 
charge of the Inspector of Schools at; Rawalpindi. The more 
important schools of the district are separately noticed below. 

Table No. Sill gives statistics of education collected at the 
census of 1881, and the general state of education has already 
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been described on pages 97 to 99. In addition to the Government 
Aided Scliools described above, there are three small private 
schools in Murree for girls and boys. 

- The Lawrence Memorial Asylum at Murree is situated 
about two and a half miles from the Murree station, at an 
elevation of 6,398 feet above seadevel in north latitude 33^ 
and east longitude 73® 241'''. It was founded in 1860 by public 
subscriptions to perpetuate the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
The object is to provide for the orphans and other children of 
soldiers, serving or having served in India, a refuge from the 
debilitating effects of a tropical climate, and to furnish an 
asjlum "'Wherein a plain, practical education, adapted to the 
condition of its inmates, may be obtained, and where, by Divine 
blessing, soldiers’ children may be trained to become useful and 
intelligent members of society, and, above all, consistent 
Christians. The present accommodation is for 96 boys and 
84 girls. 

An essential principle of the Institution is to make children 
do as much as they can for themselves, believing that, only in 
this way can a number of children be trained up as useful and 
intelligent and, to a proper extent, independent members of 
society. The objection raised, that in India it is impossible for 
Europeans to compete with natives in manual labour, does not 
in any way militate against the principle on which the Asylum 
is worked ; children being taught to act for themselves, trains 
their minds to habits of independence, better prepares them to 
explain to natives what they require done, and, when returning 
to Europe, which many of them do, they would be familiar with 
the necessity of doing many things for themselves. The girls 
do all the needle-work, cut out and make the new clothes for 
the hoys and themselves, and receive instruction (practical and 
theoretical) in cooking. Boys do carpentering, household 
work, &c. 

The sources of income are interest on endowment, amount* 
ing to Es. 4,685 grantrin-aid from Government, subscriptions 
and donations from private sources, profit from bakery, &c. 

Girls are provided for on completing their education with 
places as mistresses, &c. 

Boys have joined the Revenue Survey, Public Works 
Department, Accounts Department offices as clerks, Sub- 
Medical Department, and the Army, &c. 

The standard of education in both departments is based on 
the scheme drawn up by the Government Educational Depart- 
ment, rising through the different grades, till reached to one 
from whence they are provided for in Government or other 
Departments suitable for the children, and desired by their 
parents or guardians* 

An account of the Mission Schools has already been given 
on pages 70 to 72. 
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The Bawalpindi Normal School> establislied in 1857^ and Chapter A- 
situated in the city of Rawalpindi, is, as aboYe stated, under 
th© immediate control of the Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi 
circle. Its object is to prepare yonng men for employment as 2<2ormal School, 
teachers in vernacular schools. The students are all stipen- 
diaries, and the total number of stipends sanctioned is 6*2, 
which are thus distributed over seven of the eight districts 
comprised in the Rawalpindi circle * 

Peshawar 6, Kohat 1, Hazdra 4, Rawalpindi 16, Jhelum 11, 

Shahpur 8, Gujr^t 12, and Inspector’s 5. 

The 8fch district, Siaikot, sends its candidates for teacher- 
ships to the Lahore Normal School for training. 

The number admitted to the Rawalpindi Normal School on Honnal S o k o o ! 
the 1st of May 1894, the beginning of the present session, 

62, of whom 24 were Hindus, 81 Muhammadans and 7 Sikhs. 

The young men all live in a boarding-house which is built on 
the school premises, and is in charge of a Superintendent who 
also lives in the building. The boarding-house is further 
provided with medical attendance. 

The teaching sta2 consists of a Headmaster, a Mathe- 
matical Master, a Maulvi, and a teacher of native accounts. 

The course of training extends over one year, and the students 
are prepared either for teaoherships in ordinary Primary 
Schools, or for teaoherships in ZamindAri Schools. The scholars 
of the ZamindM class have to pass in Pashhi. As stated in 
speaking of schools for general education, a practising school 
is attached to the Normal School, where, under the eye of 
trained teachers, the students belonging to the latter institution 
practise themselves in methods of teaching. The following 
tabular statement shows the number on the rolls, results of 
examinations and expenditure for five years, including stipends 
paid to students : — 


Yeae. 

, — ... . .... 1 

Expenditure. 

Kamber of scholars at the 
close of the school year. 

Average daily attendance. 

BtsvLT OF Certificate Examin- 
ation, 

Junior Oertijicatel Zaminddri 

Mmmmation, ^cate Bsaamination, 

Humber of can- 
didates. 

«M 

o 

■ ^ ■ 2? ' ' ' 

11 

125 

Humber of can- 
didates. 

Number of 
passes. 

1889-90 

y.soo 

57 

59 

43 

17 

10 

8 

1890*91 

‘7,474 

62. 

53 

67 

22 

19 

10 

1891-92 

7,127 

49 

53 

41 

29 

11 

9 

1892-93 

6,874 

45 

44 

36 

13 

7 

6 

1893-94 

7,385 

38 

51 

26 

20 

15 

9 
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€li-apt6r Ya The Rawalpindi European day-schools were established on 

Administration Ist; March 1888, and are managed by a committee consisting 
and Einance. partly of ex-officio members elected by the Punjab Government, 
European day. and partly of elected members. The Local Government gives 
Bchoojs, a monthly grant of E.s. 250, But the amount of this grant 

depends on the 
regular attendance 
of pupils. A state- 
ment of the fees 
is shown in the 
m argin . Child ren 

in the Infant School pay half the above rates. In consider- 
ation of a monthly grant of Rs. 100 per mensem from the 
Punjab Northern State Railway, the children of railway em- 
ployes are received at considerably reduced rates. Both in the 
boys^ and girls’ schools the highest class at present is the 
Upper Primary fourth. Boys will, however, be trained for the 
University Entrance Examination. The average number of 
children was 50 (25 in each school), but this niimher has not 
been maintained during the last year. The present buildings 
contained no accommodation for boarders. The staff consists 
of a headmaster, assistant master, head mistress, and assistant 
mistress. 

Sfc. Deny’s School. The St. Deny’s School at Murree was founded in 1882 by 
the Bishop of Lahore, to meet the want of a school whose fees 
should be low enough to enable parents with small means to 
give their daughters a good English education, with accom- 
plishments, as extras, if required. The management of the 
school was undertaken by the community of St. Deny’s, 
Warminster, England, who are members of the English Church, 
Two sisters arrived in Murree accordingly in February 1882, 
and the school was opened on 1st March of the same year in a 
rented house; but the accommodation being insufficient, a 
second house was rented. The number of boai'ders the first 
year was 25, and of day scholars 8. The children received 
are both Europeans and Eurasians, whose parents are clerks, 
soldiers, &c. There are now in the school nine children whose 
fathers are respectively a Chaplain, Doctors, Executive and 
Assistant Bngmeers. The education given comprises the 
ordinary .English subjects, with the addition of Music, French, 
German, and Drawing. The pupils have as yet passed no 
public examination. In 1883 the school was moved into a 
much larger bouse in a very healthy situation, and in March of 
that year the school opened with 32 boarders; the number of 
day scholars has increased to 18, and there is literally no space 
for more. The staff consists of two or three sisters, an assistant 
teacher and a music mistress. Another sister is expected from 
England, in October. 

In addition, to the above there are two other Unaided 
Educational Institutions at Rawalpindi, the Deny’s High School 


For one child of a family 
„ two children „ 

„ three „ »» 

,, each other child „ 


Es. $ per mensem. 

:: 10 :: 
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ill I, he Cantonments and the Honorable Bedi Kliem Singh^s Chapter ¥, A. 
Industrial School in the city. The parent of the Denj^s High , — 
School was the cantonment traiiimg academy of Rawalpindi, 
whicdi after laiiguisliing for several years collapsed about the 
middle of last year, x.e., 1893. It was revived towards the close 
of that year under its old name, which was immediately after- 
wards changed to its present designation in honor of Major 
Denys, the late popular Cantonment Magistrate of Rawalpindi, 
now trail sferrad to Pesh^warA It is supported entirely from 
subscriptions and fees. Bedi Khem Singh^s Indiistrial School 
was established on the 19th February 1894, and on the 23rd 
May 1894, a Primary ‘Department for instruction in reading 
and wu'iting was added to it. It is maintained entirely at the 
cost of the Bedi. The arts taught in the Industrial section 
are — photography, tailoring, carpentry, smithing and draw- 
ing. 

As these schools were started after the close of the last 
school 3mar of the Rawalpindi district ending on the 30th 
November 1893, they are not included in Table No. XXXVIL 


Table No, XXXVIII gives sepax’ate figures for the last Medical. 
17 years for each of the dispensaries of the district. Besides 
the Civil Surgeon at Rawalpindi who holds general charge 
of the district there is also a Civil Sui'geon at Murree. 

Native Assistant Surgeons have charge of the Civil Hospi- 
tal at Rawalpindi and Pindiglieb and Hazro dispensaries. 

The^Jail, Police Hospitals, and the dispensaries at Attock, 

Hasan Abdal, Kahuta, Fatehjang, Gujar Khan and Rawal- 
pindd city branch are all under charge of Hospital Assistants, 

The Railway Hospital, Rawalpindi, is in charge of an 
European (retired) senior Apothecary. 

There are also three more Hospital Assistants in the district : 

(!) on© is in charge of the Kabuli refugees at Rawalpindi, 

(2) one at Kurrang Railway Gradient Work Dispensary, and 

(3) a tx'avelling Hospital Assistant who runs between Missa 
Kesw/il, Khairabad and Khnshalgarh to take care of the North- 
Western Railway establishment on the lines. 

These are all subject to the general contiml of the Civil 
Sui'geoD, Rawalpindi. 

The Murree Dispensary is in charge of a Hospital Assistant 
and under the superintendence of the local Civil Surgeon. The 
Rawalpindi Civil Hospital was first opened as a dispensary in 
1853 in one of the rooms of the old fort used as a jail in the city, 
and about the time of the mutiny, the institution was removed 
to the present site, and in 1880 it was raised to the standard 
of a Civil Hospital, The hospital is situated towards the south- 
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western comer of tlie city on tlie main road leading from tbe 
cantonments to the city and railway workshops. The build- 
ings consist of a central main block containing the dispensary^ 
dressing-room, the Civil Snrgeon^s office, consulting, operation, 
and medical store rooms and two wards, one for eye cases and 
the other for European patients, a block of separate wards for 
surgical cases towards the south, and an ornamental new build- 
ing called Jubilee Ward, having accommodation for 24 in- 
patients, and a female dispensary and wards situated towards the 
northern side of the compound, and a ward for diarrhoea cases 
towards the south of the Jubilee Ward and establishment 
quarters towards the northern side of the dispensary. 

All the buildings are made of pakfca masonry. 

Great improvements have been made from time to time 
to remedy the defects in original buildings, and consequently 
the hospital is at present one of the best hospitals in the Pro- 
vince, 

There is a large garden in the compound and a few stand- 
posts which were erected in 1890 and the water is supplied from 
the Rawalpindi Victoria Water- Works. 

A large number of serious cases, requiring operations such 
as cataracts, stone in the bladder, came to the hospital from 
great distances. 

In 1892, 389 major operations, in 1893, 584, and in 1894, 
775 were performed and the surgical work here is daily increas- 
ing. The increase is due to large number of patients operated 
on for eye diseases. The Civil Surgeon daily attends the 
hospital and operates upon the cases who desire particularly to 
be done so by him. On an average about 50 to 60 in-patients 
are treated in the hospital daily, and the greater number of 
thes*3 are fed and clothed at the expense of the institution. 
The institution is popular and the out-door attendance large, 
say, 250 per diem, European and Eurasian patients are also 
occasionally admitted as in-door patients. Provision is mad© 
for 64 male and 16 female patients. 

The hospital is managed by a native Assistant Surgeon 
under the directions of the Civil Surgeon, and the subordinate 
establishment consists of 1 male Hospital Assistant, 1 female 
Hospital Assistant, 2 male compounders, 1 female compounder, 
2 male dressers, 1 female dresser, 1 matron and menials. The 
cost of establishment is Ra. 447 per month. The hospital is 
entirely maintained from the Municipal Funds. 

The city branch dispensary was opened in April 1893 in 
the centre of the city in an ordinary shop which is not suited 
for the purpose, and the necessity of building a suitable dispen- 
^ry has been agreed to by the municipality and only delay 
is caused from want of funds* 
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Formerly there used to be,' a separate Giyil SurgeoE at 
Attook^ but tlie post has now 'been reduced ,aiid .an': Assistant 
Surgeon appointed in bis place, and as Attocb is being gradu- 
ally deserted by its inbabitauts, because tbe bridge across tbe , 
Indus is now open and travellers do not have to wait at Attock 
before., .being.' ferried across the 'river, the post of the' 
Assistant. Surgeon has also been transferred to Hazro, a town 
next in importance to Bawalpindi. 'The Pindigheb 'dispen- ' 
sary has also been put in charge of an .Assistant Surgeon since 
1892, it being far away from . head-quarters'. A', good deal of 
medical and surgical work is'BOW being '.performed , there. ■ ,A 
dispensary at Makhad, where Central Asian traders resort, is 
much needed, but as the Mar,i« Attock Railway is. to pass tlirougli.' 
tlio place, it' is to be hoped .that a dispensary may be opened 
tow^’o.rds whicdi tlie railway wdll subscribe. 

The Leper As}d.am, Rawalpindi, i.s situated, about a mile east 
of the city. It contains 2 new pakka barracks sufficient to 
accommodate 8 families or 16 lepers in each and 4 old barracks 
with acoorurnodation for 8 lepers each, ' so that altogether 64 
lepers can be admitted. "..There' w.ere 50; inmates on the 31st 
Deceinbei* 1894. Tluj establishment ■ consists of 1 dresser, 
1 chaiikidar, 1 cook, 1 bahar, . 1 ■ dliai, 1 sweeper and 
1 bhishtii medical aid . is rendered- And the establishment 
supervised by the Assitant Surgeon . in 'charge of the Civil 
Hospitah- ■ 

The total cost of maintaining the asylum in 1894 was 
Es. 2,402, of which Es. 1,229 was paid from the District Fund 
and Rs. 1,173 from the Rawalpindi Municipal Funds, 

There are about 150 hakims or native medical practitioners 
in the district, distributed thus over the various tahsils ; the 
largest number being in Fatehjang, 

Rawalpindi ,,, ... ... 20 

Attock ... - . . 15 " 

‘ Kahuta ... -14', ^ 

Pindigheb ... ... ... 19 


Total ... ... 150 
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There are none of them of any repute^ and many of them 
ate entirely ignorant* The number ot haHms paid from District 
and Mnnieipal Fund^ is as follows 


Kame of tahsil. 
Bdwalpindi ... 

j'j 

Gujar Khan ... 

Pindigheh 

Kahuta 


Kumher of hakims. 

Es. , 


Pay per . month* 


1 31 Paid by Municipal Committee. 

1 10 Paid by District Board. 

1 10 Ditto. 

1 10 Ditto. 

1 7 Ditto. 


These are included in the figures given abov'e. 

A Church of England Chaplain is posted at Rawalpindi^ 
his work lying among the troops of the garrison and the 
large civil population of the station. The Garrison (Christ) 
Church, built in 1854, and restored in 1870, contains 730 sit- 
tings, and is lighted with gas. In the winter of 1886-87, owing 
to the large number of troops in garrison, tij'e work was so 
heavy that a Presbyterian Chaplain was appointed for Rawal- 
pindi in addition to the regular Chaplain. The present Roman 
Catholic Church was completed in 1880 : the old one is now used 
as a Convent School. During the cold weather, a Presbyterian 
Chaplain is stationed at Rawalpindi, and holds divine service in 
the garrison prayer-room. About two miles from cantonments, a 
Church of England church has been built for the use of the Rail- 
way officers and employes. From November to April a second 
Government Chaplain is stationed at West Ridge and ministers to 
the large garrison there and to the Railway population. An 
American Presbyterian Missionary carries on the work of 
evangelissation ; and connected with the Mission is a small 
but handsome church in the city. At Miirree there are three 
churches— Church of England, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic. 
The Government Chaplain has also spiritual charge during the 
summer months of camps Gharial and Gliffden. At the latter 
place he is assisted by the Principal of the Lawrence Asylum. 
The camps at Kuldannah and Thoba are visited by a Chaplain 
posted for the season to the Gullies. At the Lawrence Asylum 
a chapel, capable of seating 300 persons, has been erected. 
The cantonments at Attock and Oampbellpur are visited each 
six times a year by the Chaplain of Nowshera. At the former 
station there is a prettily situated little church with 150 sittings. 

SECTION B.-LAND AND LAND RE¥ENUE, 

The celebrated record, known as the Ayln-i«Akbari,^^ 
throws hut little light on the state of the tract at that time. 
The whrfle Sind-Sagar Do6b, extending from the Hazara rnounl 
tain to Mithankot, formed one SarMr, part of the Subah, or 
Province of Lahore, and 'contained 42 mahah^ a measured 
of MgMs, or.'y04|&89 acres, and paid a revenue of 
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6jl9jl2j201 damsj or Rs. 12,97,805, ThemahaU or pargands Chapter ¥>!• 
wMcIi can be identified as belonging, in whole or in part, to ^ ™ , 

this district, forming part of this large: tract, are :*— , Eifenne* ^ 

' - I — Msoal Mstorj!, , 


Malials or Parganas. 


1. Attock Banaras, probably comprising Cbbaolxh and 

the upper -pm of Khattar .. ... ... 

2. A wan, probably inoln.ding Talaganrg and part of 

Shah pur ... 

3. Nilab, probably the rest of Khatar. and territory 

Trans-Indus (Khattaks, <S:c.) ... 

4. Phurwala, including parts of Rawalpindi, Kabuta and 

GiijarKhan ... ... 

5. Bangalli, including Kahuta, part of Gnjar Khan, and 

part of Jheinm ... , 

6. AHjarabad Terkhery (Takhtpari), probably including 

parts of Rawalpindi, Fatehjang, and Gujar Klmn.j 

Patebpur Kalauri (doubtful ; if correct, then Kalauri 
is a ooiTuption of Baorah, Fatahpur Baorah was 
the Gakliar name of Rawalpindi) ... 


Total 


Dams. Eupees. 


32,02,216 or ,80,055 
4,15,970 „ 10,399 

4,81,305 „ 12,032 

61,58,109 „ 1,28,953 
33,01,201 „ 82,630 

54,91,738 „ 1,37,203 

42,63,831 „ 1,07,033 


2,23,14,370 „ 6,58,293 


The total reveiaue was^ therefore^ Es. 5,58^293^, of which 
Rs. 1^02,486 was paid by the western, and Rs. 4,55,807 by the 
eastern portion of the district. Considerable allowance must be 
made, howoTer^ as the limits of the fiscal jurisdictions are alto- 
gether unknown. It would not be safe to admit more than from 
three and a half to four lakhs as the revenue of the district at 
that period. In the ^'^Ayiri-'i-A.kbari’'^ there is no account of any 
tribes inhabiting the district ; the Gakhars are only once alluded 
to as bordering onthe^arMr of Pakhli, which contained the 
whole of Hazjara. The notice of the suhah of Lahore is more 
meagre than that of almost any other Province. 

The Gakhars exercised sway , between the Jhelum river east Fiscal bis;t or y 
and the Margalla Pass north, to the Khairi-Murat wesb^ and part faring G akhar 
of the Jhelum district south. No trace of them appears further 
west. Their power appears to have bean derived from Sultan i 

Mahmud Gazuavi the Great, to have commenced in about ' 

995, and to have lasted until the advent of the Si^h power in . i . / - 
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CMpter ir^^^ A.D. 1770,. Durmg their rule^ the eastern portioB 'Of ' tlie disM^ 

was dmded into threes; 
parg anas “"namely^; ,Dan« 
gallij. Phnrwala^ and 
Rawalpindij . subdivided: , 
into ' tappds'f ■ icainly cor-, ' 
responding . , with , , the;' : 
ildlcds of the Sikh, period « ■ , 
These; with ^^sOme ;^slight 
modifications:, wer e adopt- : 
ed as the. basis of snb- 
' division ■ for ■ the . ■ regnlai^' , 
settlement. ' In. the mar- 
gin;. " 'a'rG'' , ■ shown''.:.'''; ''the' 
Gakhar' '' ■' . ' . ' UaJcm '■ ' and; 
their, present, designa- 
tion. The rule, of the 
Gakhars extended over 
the present subdivisions 
of Rawalpindi (excepting .Phnlgiriiii and Erpa Clie rail), G ajar 
Khan, Kahiita (excepting hill tracts of Jasgam and Nai’ai), 
and ildMs Patehjang, Sohaii and Asgam. It did not extend to 
Chhachh, Kliattar, and Pincligheb. The Gakbars realized rent 
by appraisement of the standing crop, called zaht hanlmt ; it 
took place on each field, the rate was fixed each season accord- 
ing to the value of the standing crop and the price current of 
the season, as fixed by the heads of trades. They realized either 
in cash or grain, according to mutual agreement. Tlieir rates 
do not appear to have been oppressive, and were less than those 
of the Sikhs ; unfortunatley but few records are now existing. 
Besides the revenue obtained from the crop, the Gakhars took 
the following dues from hhdlsa villages ; — Five rupees per village 
in lieu of fodder ; a tax of one rupee per milch bnSalo ; four 
annas per cow, and three pie per goat, &c,, per annum. This 
tax was called sdtoan bandi^ keing on account of ghi or butter. 
They also realized from the ai'tizans from eight annas to one 
rupee per annum as niutarrafa, now known as kamidnay hah-hua 
or door tax, and one rupee per season from each village to pay 
the daftari Kanungo or record-keeper. From, jdgir villages 
they received a 7iaZiirdna or quit rent, or seigniorage of ten 
rupees each season or twenty rupees per annum, They realized 
no revenue from the hill portion of the tract. I£ they had 
occasion to visit it on a shooting expedition, they received a 
present of a hawk or a mule. No reliable aocouats of the 
state of the district, or demand, or realization o£ rents during 
Gakhar rule is obtainable in regard to the western portion 
of the district. Everything regarding that tract is shrouded 
in complete darkness. 

Ekcal history di In A.n. 1770 the, Sikhs had obtained complete mastery 
tahsxl lUwalpmdi 0 Yey the Gakhars. In the parganas of Patehpur BAorah o£ 
dmaagwkhm©* ^ Gi^kliars (probably, .the-.' Patehpur Kalauri of AkbaFs 


-'Lant :. 

Eevenue. 

Fiscal history 
during Gakhar 
rule. 




Tappds of 
Qalchafs 


Haveli 
Kahm Mator, 
Bowal. 
Gnlidna. 
Nurali. 


Trmeifit 

IldkdB, 


Xallar. 

Mator and part of Kahrii, 
Bewal, 

Guliana. 

Nni’ali. 


(Four iWHs in the district of Jhelum.) 


Pab&ajta Pkubwala. 


Haveli. 

Kahra Xahnta. 
Burali, 

Arrah. 


[Parts of Kahuta, andildkaj 
Xuri, tahsil Eawalpindi, 
and Mughal do, do, 
IlakaKahuta. 

Snkho, 

Arrah, tahsil Eawalpiodi 
and parts of Kallar, 
Snkho Devi, 


Paboaita Bawalvikdi. 
(No detail of 
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Institutes) tlie Eawalpindi of Sikh and British Administration, Chapter ¥, B. 
and Akbarabad (the Akbarabad Terkheri of Ayin i-Akbari/^ — - 

evidently a corruption or mispronunciation of the Takhtpari "^|^g^^ Land 
of the present day), comprising together 669 villages, Sirdar history of 
Milka Singh granted the most notable tribes 1 92 villages in tahsll' Eawalpindi 
jdgirs subject only to a fixed but very trifling tribute, and daring Sikh mle. 
called these estates in contradistinction to^ the vil- 

lages kep^ under direct 
managemet, which he 
style^ hhdlsa. These 
.names , became ,, import- ' 
ant in the adjudication 
of the rights of,' these, . „ 

'tribes, and their origin' 
is therefore noted. The 
marginal table shows 
the way in which the 
jdgirs were distribut- 
ed.. I n the , rein aining , . , , , 

467 MidZM/ villages, the 
■Sikhs for a long time 
pursued the system in ■ 

. vogne,with the.Gakhars, 
enhancing rates ''as their'' ■ 



Aiijri 

Sheklipnr... 
ilawalpindi 
I^lnlikpiir... 

Mantliii anil Chrmori of 
the liilla of Murreo and 
Phiilgiran 

I Tuinair 


Rnnial 
Potlual 
Goleras 

Janjnas of 11111.11 a i 
Do. Dhanial 

Sayads Bbaiditta 


10 


0 

18 

2 


Total 


192 


% 


power increased. But 
in A.n. 1880 Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, hearing of the grievous exactions of fiis officials, 
and of the unsatisfactory state of affairs, sent General Ventura 
to assess a portion of the district. His assessments affected 
the ilahis of Rawalpindi, Takbtpari, Banda, Kuri, Mughal, 
Sayadpur, Asgam. and Solian. They were fair and even light, 
but follpwing on a period of much depression and overtaxation 
‘t was with difficulty they were realized. Still the people hold 
his ? memory in respect. Unfortunately the agents who had to 
carryi out these fiscal measures were rapacious and exacting, 
and gave the lessees no chance. 

Warned at last of inci'easing disaffection, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh summoned the heads of tribes and villages to Lahore, 
treated them with hospitality and distinction, fixed com- 
paratively light assessments, and sent them back to their homes, 
assured that what they had suffered was not at his hands, but 
was the work of his officials. He conferred on them a still 
great ex" benefit than even the light assessments, for he sent to 
realize them Bhai Dul Singh, a man of known integrity of 
character and amiable temper, whose name will long be remem- 
bex'ed as a just and faithful steward, Dul Singh adminis- 
tered these ildhds for two years, and was succeeded in 
A.D, 1840 by Diwan Kishankor of Sidlkofe, whose incumbency 
lasted until 1846. He raised the revenue and overtaxed the 
people. The land was visited daring his rule by swarms of 
locusts so vast as almost to cause a depopulation of the country,. 


Cliapter B, A. 

Land and Land 
Bevenne. 

Fiscal history of 
tahsil Rawalpindi 
daringSikh rule. 
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They remained three seasons^ namely from Kliarif 
Sambat 1 900 = A.i). 1848 to Sambat i901=:A.B. 1844. This 
calamitj" is known by the name Mahrimar throughout the 
district. Nevertheless the Government Agent showed no con- 
sideration, and although the zamindars had no crops, he realized 
the revenue to the last farthing. Chiefly from this period 
dates the indebtedness of the proprietors to the trading class, 
which has reaped a rich harvest from] their misfortunes; and 
to this time principally must be referred that complication in 
the tenures and transfer of proprietary rights to the cultivating 
class, which have entailed so much hardship on the proprietary 
body, and loaded our Courts with so large an amount of 
litigation. Unable to realize the demand even under these 
circumstances, the Government Agent often introduced cul- 
tivators of his own, gave them a fixed terminable lease and 
virtually admitted them to a title to tbe proprietorship of the 
holding. In short, the cultivating class had to put its shoulder 
to the wheel, and help the proprietor out of his difficulties, or 
the latter would have been entirely dispossessed. Diwan 
Kishankor was succeeded by the same Bhai Dul Singh who 
had preceded him ; he again reduced the demand to something 
moi'e resembling the figure at which it stood before Kishan- 
kor’s incumbency. 

The Rawalpindi tahsil was composed of 13 ilakm or fiscal 
subdivisions. These subdivisions though older than Sikh 
times were utilized by them for the distribution of revenue, 
and Colonel Cracroft also accepted them as assessment circles. 
A tabular statement compiled from the darhdr papers, and 
other sources, of the Sikh assessment of 1 2 of these ildMs and of 
three belonging to other tahsils, is here subjoined. They are 
so grouped because of the identity of their circumstances during 
Sikh rule. 


Name of taKsil. 

Name of ilaka. 

J^ames and jama of successive 
Sihh Kdrddrs- 

Edwalpiadi 

Arrah ... 


Dul Singh 
from 1833 
to 1839. 

Es., : 
16,520 

Kishankor 
from 1840 
to 1846. 

Rs. 

17,184 

Dul Singh, 
1847, 

Es. 

16,803 

11,760 

4,446 

Do. 

Dunda 

flsfc 
- i2na 

12,111 

3,647 

16,522 

4,683 

Do. 

Takhtpari 

Cist 

11,395 

13,195 

12,027 

“• iSnd 

9,894» 

33,904 

12,587“ 

11,297 

Do. 

Rawalpindi 

■ ■ ..-i ■ 

39,205 

33,303 

Do. 

Sayadpur 

■ ' ■ ■■’ ■ »»• 

14,231 

15,235 

15,426 

Do. 

Sangjani 


24,852 

19,387 

24,483 

20,414 

'"Do. " 

fist 

20,709 ! 

‘ 18,882 

Knri 

I2nd 

6,639 

6,708 

6,603 

Do. 

KkarorA 

... ' 

13,514 

14,421 

13,240 

Dp. 

Mughal ... 

' ... ... 

, 10,626 

11,441 

11,637 

Fatekjang 

, Asgam 

... ... 

24,824 

30,289 

27,074 

Do, i.'. 1 

SoMn 

... ... 

46,148 

48,296 

50,598 

46,979 


«»* 

Vm, 

1 43,332 

48,673 
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The only remaming ilaka of tahsil Edwalpindi not; account- Chapter ¥, B. 
ed for in the group to which the foregoing sketch refers^ is — - 

Phiilgiran^ a tract of which a portion was for several reasons Land 

transferred from tahsil Mnrree to Rawalpindi. Its fiscal history p. 
is that of Miirree. The ildkds of AsgAm and Sohan now belong tahsfT^ Rawal^ndi 
to tahsil Fatehjang, while Devi has been incorporated with during Sikh rule. 
.Gnjar Khan. 

Before Sikh rule that part of the district now known as tahsil Fiscal history of 
Murree^ and also a portion of Kahuta were altogether inde- tahsil Murree during 
pendent, acknowledging the supremacy of the Gakhars and 
throogli them of the Mughal Emperors, only by occasional 
presents of hawks or mules. This tahsil was formerly composed 
of ilakiis Phulgiraii, Dewal, Oharhan, Kotli and Karor, It was 
not till the renowned Hari Singh second campaign that these 
mountaineers were forced to submit to the Sikh power. Milka 
Singh had indeed granted a jdgir to the Ghakars of Mandla 
and Chaneri of 107 lull villages, but the hill men scarcely 
acknowledged them, and the grant was more nominal than real. 

Hari Singh built forts at different places, of which the 
principal "were Kotli and Karor. He resumed the jdgin, and 
fi’om that time to annexation tho people of these hills were 
made to feel tlie yoke of a stern tyranny exercised by the 
grasping Maharaja Gulab fSingh of Kashmir, to whom this 
territory and that lower down the Jhelum river, forming the 
tahsil of Kahuta and part of Gujar Khan, were assigned in 
jcigirn^ probably about the year 1831 a . d . It is said tbat 
whenever the aamindars were recusant lie used to let loose the 
Dogras among them, and rewarded the latter by a poll rate for 
hiilmen of at first one rupee, then eight annas, and finally four 
annas, and tliat he thus decimated the population. Other tales 
are told of his cruelty in these and other ildhciSj which, if true 
only in part, would class him with the Neros and Caligulaa 
of the human race. A general door tax he levied was so un- 
popular that the people rebelled and were visited with severe 
retribution. He also played one tribe against the other, 

Sirdar Zabardast Khan Satti, of Narar, and Mazulla Khan, 
father of Syda Khan, of Bamartrar, were for some time hia 
employes. Their families are still in the enjoyment of jdgirs, 

No trustworthy statistics have been obtained of any of the 
ildhds composing this tahsil relating to periods antecedent 
to British rule, with the exception of Phiilgiran, of which 
the Sikh jama from Am. 1840 to 1846 appears to have 
been Rs. 7,749. It was reduced in 1847 by the Regency 
Administration to Rs. 6,022. 

The tahsil of Kahuta is composed of five fiscal divisions yiscbI history of 
or ildkds — namely, JasgAm, Niirai, Kahru, Kahuta and Kallar. tahsil Kahuta dur- 
The fiscal history of dasgam and Nurai during Sikh rule is rule, 

precisely similar to that of the Murree tahsil. For some years 
the collections were made by a man locally celebrated for his ^ ^ ^ 

sagacity, Nasim Khan of the Narar branch of Sattis. who died 
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CJiapter V, B. : at a very advanced age. Cash assessments are said to, have 
been made in 1840^ and to have lasted nntil 1846^ bnt no 
reliable details have been obtained. ^Phese ilcihas appear to have 


Land and Land 
Eevenici/e. 

Fiscal history of been given in ydpr to Mahuraj^ ui a.d. looi, 

tahsil Kahuta dur- Tlie assessments of Kahrn and Kalin ta^ which also formed 

ing Sikh rale. Mahai4]’a Gnlab i^ingh^s have been obtained 

from various sources. The fiscal history of these subdivisions is 
the same as that of the foregoing 'iZdM, 9. The assessments from 
1840 to 1846 were: "-llaka Kahni^ lis. 21,036; Kahuta, Rs. 12,234. 

The ildka of Kallar was managed by different kdrddrs from 
A.D. 1804 to 1832 under the direct orders of Mahdrdja 
Ranjit Singh, and the rent was taken by appraisement of 
crop. In 1833 cash assessments were introduced. Details are 
only forthcoming since 1838. The ildka passed into the hands 
of Mahardja Gulab Singh in 1843, and was managed on the same 
principles as the other porti oils of his the only difference 
being that the iZd/ca was in the plains and could not offer the 
same resistance to the Maharaja as the ildMs in the hills. The 

statement in the 


Ilto. 

Prom 1S38 

From 1843 

Prom 1843 

Retyericy, 

to 1842. 

to 1844. 

to 1816. 

1847. 

Kallar ... 

35,018 j 

02,459 

55,482 

45,993 


margin 'shows, .thC' 

' assessment statistics,' 
collected , through; 
various sou;rces. ; 

Fiscal history of The Gnjar Khan tahsil contains the ildkds of Norali, Bewal, 
tahsil Gujar Khan Devi, Giiliana, and Sukho. The fiscal history of the two 
during Sikh rule. fQi.nier, Nnrali and Bewal, is the same as that of Kallar. 

Details of the assessments have been collected from the year 

1838, and are shown 


Ilaka, ■ 

Prom 1838' 

'Prom 1843 

Prom 1845 

1847. 

to 1842. 

to ^844. 

to 1846. 

Nurali 

42,510 
30,707 , 

46,855 i 

62,065 

34,157 

44,462 

Dewal 

30,707 I 

33,980 


in, the 'margin'. ;o.''The'= 
circumstances and 
'details'': ' .'of formal 
assess,me'nts oiildha: 
Devi, formerly part 
of the Rawalpindi jurisdiction, have been shown in the notice 
and tabular statement of that tahsil. The two remaining ildkds 
of this tahsil, Guliana and Sukho, formed part of the jdgir of 
the different members of the Atariwala family, of whom it is suf- 
ficient to name Sir- 


■ lUka.",' 

1838. 

183940. 

184147. 

Galiana 

41,897 

63,217 

60,227 


Ilaka. 

From 1838 
to 1845. ^ 

1840. 

1847. 

Snklio ... ... 40*030 

44,698 

42,730 


Fiscal history 
tahsils Attook 
Fatehjang 


ditr Ohattar Singh. 
Prior to 1833 in the 
former, and 1838 in 
the latter, the collec- 
tions were by ap- 
praisements of crop. 
Since then by cash 
leases. The particu- 
lars of the latter are 
gi ven in the margin. 

&. and tahsil of Attoek is composed of five fiscal subdivisions, — ; 

dud»g Sarkatti^ ,, Italia, Sarwala and Haro. ...No, 
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fiscal history of these has been obtained prior to a, d. 

1813. From this date to a.d. 1832, the Sikhs collected the 
rents by appraisoineiit of crop. In a.d. 1833 Bhai AI aim Singh 
was appointed hdrddr^ and assessed the whole of Khattar con- 
taining the three last of the five ihiM-s above named, lie 

resumed the chahd rcvms of the Tarkhelis/ inhabiting the moiin- Fatehjan<; 
tain o£ Gandgar, and thus gave the final stroke to their entire Sikh rule, 
dispossession from the ildha of Haro. He kept on bettor 
terms with the Khattars, and allowed them a chahdram out of 
tlie revenue. His assessment was succeeded by that of Misar 
Earn Kislien, which lasted until 1841. Diwan SnkliEaj a, gain 
assessed in 1842, and his leases lasted until 1846^ and lastly 
Bhai Malm Singh again returned and gave fresh leases in the 
year of the Eegency. 

The fiscal history of the ildkds of Haveli and Sarkani, com- 
posing the celebrated and fertile valley of Ohhaohh, inhabited by 
Pathaus who located themselves there, driving out the Dilaziiks, 
during some of the inroads of the Path an invaders, is pretty 
well known since a.d. 1818, when the Sikh power was fully 
established. Leased at first for about seven years to Chaiidhri 
Mazulla of Musa Kudlati, who collected the rents by appraise- 
ment of the standing crop for Rs. 24,000, it was afterwards 
managed by successive kdrddrs passing throiigli the hands of 
the well-known Shekh Imam-til-din, They all collected by 
appraisement of ^ the crop, until a.d. 1835 when Bhai Surjan 
Singh and Bdld Rai were appointed hdrddrs. They fixed 
moderate assessments, which remained in force for eight years. 

They were succeeded by Diwan Sukh Eaj who revised the 
assessments. These lasted until a.d. 1846, and in 1847 

the Regency assess- 
ments were given out 
by Mr.: Vans: :Agoew'' 
and Bhai Surjan 
Singh, A synopsis of 
these assess to Guts is 
shown in the margin. 


Chapter ¥,B. 

Land and Land 
Eevenue- 

Fiscal ln.story oI 
tahsila Atfcock and 
durinj^ 


Iluka.. 

1838-13. 

1S43.11, 

1847. 

(llaveli ... 

274d9 

27,038 1 

, SS,GS0 

Chliachh'? 


CSarkiini 

■11,245 

44,838 

1 53,007 


The great peculiarity in the fiscal history of the whole of 
this tract, including Chhachh and Khattar, is that during this 
period but few proprietors took np the leases, whole tracts 
containing many villages were leased to contractors. Thus at 
one time, Dewa Shah, a wealthy trader, took the lease of a 
largo poi'tioii of Chhachh. He was in 1864 an old man, quite 
mined and reduced to the huniblest circumstances. The Sikh 
ussessraeiits of ildMs Kalla, Sarwala and Haro, which for 


TahsO, 


Atini^k 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fatobjiing 

Da. 


Ildka. 


1 


f ’Ifit 
>. 2nd 
SarwiUa ... 
Nalla 
Do. 

Fa(.ebj;inf_c 


183840. 


13,502 
10,257 
13,000, 
.17,700 
1 1,025 
15,003 


1840.41. . 

I'S 42-40, 

’‘1847, 

13,502 

■ . ,18, -m 

17,855 

18,005 

37,334 

10,000 

13,009 ! 

12,033 

11,185 

17,710 

17,410 

10,810 

14, 008 

13,803 

12,909 

15,665 

15,120 

14,084 


con veil le nee 
of assessment 
has been di- 
vided into two 
classes, arc in- 
dicated in the 
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Chapter V, B- The tab si 1 of Fatehjang is composed of the ildkds of Nalla 

Land and Land old Sikh Udkd, of wliich a port-ion has been iiicor- 

Eevenne* porated with tahsil Attock), Fatehjang, Asgam, Sohan, and 
Fiscal liistory of The i7dM’? of Asgam and Sohan have been described in 

fcaiieiis Attock and the aCcount of tahsil Rawalpindi. That of Kot will follow in 
Fatehjang the historical sketch of Pindigheb. 

. „ The tahsil of Pindigheb is now composed of the ildkds of 

tahsd^ Sil, Khnnda, Jand and Makbad. The Sikhs were longer in 

daring Sikh rule. taking the management of this comparatively unprofitable tract, 
inhabited by the hardiest races the district contains, than any 
other portion of it. They at first farmed the three first ildkds^ 
together with other tracts of the Jhelam district, for the annual 
sum of Rs. 6,900 to an ancestor of the Malliks of Pindigheb, 
Mallik Amaoat, who collected the rent by appraisement of the 
crop. He was followed in ildha 8>\l hy lixs son Mallik Nawab^ 
and in ildkds Kot and Khunda by Rai Jalal, ancestor of Sirdar 
Fatah Khan Gheba, of Kot, who also collected the rents by ap- 
praisement of the crop. Mallik Kawab rebelled and died in 
exile, and enhanced leases were given to Mallik Ghulam 
Muhammad, grandfather of the present Malliks of Pindigheb, 
Aiilia Khan and Fateh Khan, and to Rai Muhammad Khan, father 
of Sirdar Fateh Khan, Gheba. They also appraised the crop. 
An interval of two years intervened when Jodh Singh, Kardar, 
collected by appraisement and the revenue was then farmed by 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh to Sirdar Dhanna Singh Maiwai, who, 
utterly unable to cope witli these sturdy zamindars, sublet the 
lease again to Mallik Ghulnm Mulsammad and Rai Muhammad 
Khan. But the Mallik and the Rai failing to fulfil their con- 
tx’act were summoned to Lahore. Some altercation ensued as 
they where leaving the Maharaja’s darbar, during wliich Rai 
Muhammad Khan cut down Mallik Ghulam Muhammad and fled. 
His offence was condoned and a fine imposed. In A. D. 183'^, 
these ildkds were given to Sirdar Attar Singh Kalawala, He 
collected with difficulty by appraisement; of crop. In 1834, his 
agent, Saltan, was killed by tlie Khunda Ghebas. Cash assess- 
ments were fixed in supersession of the appraisement system, 
which was not found to answer; but these did not fare much 
better. The ildkds were then given to Kaur Nau Nihal Singh, 
grandson of Ranjit Singh. The rates at which liis agents 
collected are said to have been very heavy, and realized with 
difiiculty. 

The tract was again given to Sirdar Attar Singh Kala- 
wala, who this time was determined to get rid of one of the 
most troublesome of the subjects of the Maharaja. He invited 
Rai Muhammad Khan, loaded him with presents and honors, and 
immediately left for Peshawar, On his return six months after, 
he invited the Rai to the Fort of Pag, situated about a mile 
from his hereditary seat, Kot. With the recollection of his for- 
mer reception fresh in his memory, Rai Muhammad Khan would 
not listen to. the advice of hi$ retainers and friends to take 
an escort^ but went to the Sirdar with only a couple of 
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followers. Scarcely liad lie set foot inside tlie fort, wlien Chapter Y,B. 

Be was attacked by Budlia Khan Mallal and others^ and . , "~^ , 

cut down. Sirdar Fateh Khan, iris son, lived to avenge this 

treacherous murder by the wholesale slaughter of Budha of 

Khan’s family, leaving only the latter and a young nephew, tab sil Pmdigbeh 

who are still alive, and are, as may be supposed, the bitter 

enemies of the Sirdar. In 1845 the were given in ^ ^ ^ 

to Mallik Fateh Khan, Tiwana, of Shahpur. He managed them 

for one year, partly on the appraisement system and partly on 

cash leases. In 1846 Misar Amin Chand appraised the spring, 

and Diwdn Rfljrup the autumn crop, and in 1847 the revenue 

was collected in cash. 

The fiscal arrangements of this tahsil were involved in in- 
extricable confusion, the collection of the revenue was generally 
a skrimmage, and therefore it is almost useless to found an 
argument on cash leases which were never acted on. Still, as 
the information has, as far as possible, been collected, it is given 
below quantum valeat. 


Tahsil. 

i Ildka. 

1838. 

1839-41. 

1842-44. 

1845. 

1846-47. 

Fateh jang 

Kofc ... 

20,168 

20,179 

20,1G7 

19,89C' 

19,859 

Pindigheb 

Sil ... ... 1 

... 


45,012 

45, m 

40,594 

Do. 

Khuncla ... 

... 1 


5,337 

3,883 

4,780 


The distinctive feature of ildkds Pindiglieb and Fateh jang 
is their tenures. Whether the Sikhs collected by ap- 

praisement of crop or by fixed leases (which it has been seen 
were seldom if ever acted up to), they deducted a chahdram or 
fourth part of the receipts in favor of the proprietors. The 
families who enjoyed this proprietary profit were tlie Johdras 
of Sil, the Ghebas of Balagheb, the Miighals of Khor, and a 
Pathan chief of Makhad, and also some Khattars in Khattar. 

The ildha of Jandal, though for geograpdiical reasons it 
now forms part of tahsil Pindigheb, nsed formerly to be in the 
Sikh subdivision called Khattar; it is inhabited by Khattars. 
Its fiscal history is, therefore, much the same as that of the other 
ilctkds of Khattar ; namely, Sarwala, Nalla, Harro, and Fateh- 
jang, Bhai Mahu Singh framed the first assessments, but it is 
very uncertain how far they were acted on. The only difference 
is that it was held mjdgir by Sirdar Nihal Singh, who is said 
to have collected the rent by appraisement of crop ; yet there 
are leases extant. He was succeeded by Mallik Fateh Khan, 
Tiwana, in 1845, The Mallik was followed by Diwan Rajrdp. 
The management is stated to have been by appraisement. In 
1847 a cash assessment was attempted, but was not realized in 
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Land and Land 
ReYeniie. 
Fiscal history ol 
tabsil Pindiglieb 
during Sikh rule. 




llaka® 

i Sirdar Mahii 
Singh. 

Fafcali Khan 
Tiwana. 

Rajriip, &c. 

Jandal 

48,070 

40,225 

44,312 


Cliapter V, B. Ml . It was always a troublesome tract. The collected statistics^ 

sliown in the mar- 
giu, are under , the 
uircom'.sh>am'c;us',/: 
giyeii/' With'''^'/drffi-.' 
d,eiic 0 '.; :';:at, what 
'they\';' are':''''''w.0Ttli.:' ■■ 
J/a i’a Maltluid : ■ is 

situated at the extreme south-western point of tlie district. As 
now constituted the ildJm contains two ptirts, fiyc villages^ the 
of the-Mato and seven villages Makhad (proper), 

inhabited by the Bagri Pathans, of whom Sirdar Ghnlam 
Munihamad Khan is the chief. The townsliip of Makliad was 
always- held by the Sikhs under direct management. It was 
considerable trading mart. The remaining 'villages paid a, 
•issessment. The general result is"as follows r-- 


vory light ; 


Ilaka. 

Detail of Tillages. | 

3S-12tolSI7. 

Makhad 

Five villages o£ an old ilaka cnllcd eTabbi, 

2,941 


being part of the Mattii jagfr 


Do 

Makhad pi'oper, seven villages 

2,173 


Fiscal li i B t 0 r V 

. ATnfiii GJi biiu uuiuinisrrarion, aescrioeu 

‘ the preccdi]ig ]')agc^ — namely, those of the Eegency establish- 

ed during the minority of Maharaja Dalip Singh—lasted until 
1848, and were followed by those framed l)y British officers, 
partly during the period of Regency, and partly subsequent to 
the annexation of the Punjab to the British dominions. Those 
pai'ts of the district now known as talisil Murree and the 
northern portion of tahsil Kahuta were assessed by Major 
Abbott, the Deputy Commissioner of ITazara, to which district 
this tract belonged. The cruelties and exactions of Maharaja 
Gnhib Singh were then fresh in memory, and Major Abbott 
appeared among the Sattis, Dlidnds, Kliet^vals, Gharwals, and 
Gakhars, as a deliverer from a cruel bondage. He reduced 
the assessment in most villages by a tliird, and, as a natural 
consequence, pre-disposod the people towards our rule, 

1 ar different was the effect of the avssessment on the rest of 
the district. It was framed b}^ the late General (then .Lieu- 
tenant) Jolin Nicholson, Assistant to the Board of Regenev^ and 
subsequently Deputy Commissioner of this district. Hoincrease- 
ed o^n^tho Sikh assessments, and even in some cases on those of 
Diwau Kishen kor, and others of the most exacting Sikh officials. 
His yamd*9 were considered very oppressive. He had framed 
them entirely on the estimates and papers of by-gone Sikh 
agents, whose collections are now known to luive been far 
beyond the amount the agricultural community could bear in 
, a term of years. Other circumstances concurred to render 
these leases oppreasiye, , The people were deeply in debt ; they 
iiad not recovered from ilie destructive visitation of the locusts • 
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and far more serious than even these causes, was one which 
made the load intolerable* An unparalleled fall of prices took 
place at the period of annexation, for which it is difficult to 
account. Although large cantonments were formed, and the 
consumption of grain must have been greater than during Sikh 
rule, yet the amount of grain stored wasprobably immense, and a 
certain confidence may have taken possessionof the trading classes, 
tending to make them disgorge their hoards. Ail these causes 
combined plunged the agricultural body into great distress. 
Added to this was the absence of employment, crj^iised by the dis- 
bandment and discharge of the Sikh myrmidons, and the want 
of ready, money. Ibis not surprising that, under these circuna- 
stances, a deep spirit of discontent began to show itself among 
the population of these and otliev ildkds. For some time after 
annexation successive members of the Board of Administration 
were mobbed, and the whole agricultural population began to 
agitate seriously for a reduction of assessment. But the signs 
of the times were not immediately imderstood. Many old Sikh 
officials had been retained in office, who represented that it was 
a clamour raised merely to test the powers of endurance of a 
now regime, and the stipulated period of lease was allowed to 
elapse before relief ^Yas afforded. 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Eevenue. 
Fiscal h i s fc o r 
since aunexatioo. 



When, therefore, the first ’ summary settlement was Mr.Camac’s first 
made by Mr. Carnac, Beputy Commissioner of the district, it and second sam* 

was under an outer pressure, which, however disinclined he was settlement, 

at first to yield to clamour, could result in nothing else than 
large redactions. His revision of 1851 was again remodelled in 
1853 on the basis of a measiireinent (though without a field 
map), and these assessments lasted, together with those of 
Major Abbott, renewed in 1854 by Lieutenant Pearse of the 
Madras Army, and Assistant Commissioner at Murree, until at 
various times, in different localities, they were superseded by 
those of the detailed settlement by Colonel Oracroft, In praise 
of these assessments it is enough to say that, in conjunction 
with other causes,, they raised the district from a state of great 
depression to one of prosperity unknown before; and that, 
though it was found necessary still further to reduce the reve- 
nue, in order to leave reasonable profits and give hope of its 
standing the test of fair pressure in unfavourable years and bad 
seasons, yet Colonel Gracrofb''s operations did not result, as far 
as the assessment goes, in much beyond its more equable and 
uniform adjustraont on villages and population, and a reduction 
on. the whole of 5-| per cent. 

The foregoing sketch of the fiscal history of the district 
previous to the regular settlement, affords all the information 
it has been found possible to collect. The main fact to bo drawn 
from it beaiung on the subject of revision of assessment is the 
highest revenue ever paid in one year by every village and 
ildka. As a general rule the Sikhyamdi? and those of the 
Regency which followed them in the year preceding the annexa- 
tion of the Province, were framed with more or less accuracy on 
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inary settlement. 


CliapterY, B. the collections made by appraisement of the standing crop. 

a ^ot intended to leave any profit to the proprietary 

body ; at the same time it is impossible to say that they did not. 
Indeed, it is known that in many cases they did, for not only 
Mr. Carnac ’3 first Were the rates very conflicting but considerations of expediency 
and second sum- often tended to cause a reduction, irrespective of the value of 
the crop. The general circumstances and statistics of each 
village, however, ordinarily afforded sufficient data to enable 
the Settlement Officer to judge with tolerable accuracy whether 
the profit was large or small : it was generally found to have 
been the latter ; and accordingly it can be safely stated, that 
compared with this highest revenue, the present assessment^ 
leaves a fair profit to the proprietary body. There are, of 
course, some exceptions to this rule, for instance in the liill tracts 
of Murree and Kahuta, and in the ildJca of Makhad where, for 
political and other reasons, the revenue was nob exacted on the 
same terms as in the other subdivisions of the district, and the 
profits are much larger and beyond our calculation. The Sikh 
jamas must be accepted with caution. Extraordinary pains 
have been taken to obtain correct information and it is believed 
with very fair results. Still it is one thing to impose a revenue, 
and another to realize it. We know nothing of the unrealized 
balances of these On the other hand the Sikhs very 

often took considerably more than the demand they had assessed, 
to say nothing of fines imposed. 

In 1860 a regular settlement was begun by Colonel Cracroft 
who reported on the operations in 1864. Sanction was given to 
the assessments by the Governmentof India on31 sfc October 1866. 

The subjoined table shows the highest demand ever reali zed 
in the various tahsils compared with the amounts of the sum-* 
mary and regular assessments.-— 


Regular 

mont. 


settle- 


Tahsil. 

Highest demand, of which 
accurate record exists, 
ever paid in one year from 
1840 onwards. 

Summary settlement de* 
mand for year preceding 
the declaration of the de- 
mand of the regular set- 
tlement. 

Demand assessed at regu- 
lar settlement. 

Increase, 

Decrease. 

i 

Eate of regular assessment 
per head of population. 


Es. 

Eg. 

Es, 

Es. 

Es. . 

Es. a. 

P- 

Rawalpindi ... 

2,14,619 

1,74,890 

1,55,319 

12 

19,691 

1 1 

8 

Mnrree 

7,932 

7,816 

7,986 

281 

111 

0 5 

1 

Kahuta 

1,25,533 

74,860 

' 72,771: 

868 

2,957 

1 2 

6 

Oujar Khan ... 

2,83,288 

1,90,648 

1,75,885 

"i • • ■■■ 

14,763 

2 11 

4 

Attock 

1.65,367 

1,31,176 

1,29,200 

608 

2,584 

1 10 

9 

Fatohjanf^ ... 


1,19,532 

1,11,203 

1,235 

10,094 

1 8 

0 

Findighob ... 

1,06,674 


77,301 

5,723 


1 4 

8 

■■ Total ... j 

;:loi8i237:;: 


7,29,665 

8,935 


1 5 

Mk:; 


Rawalpindi District. ] 
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The setfclement was sanctioned for a period of 10 years 
from the announcement of the demand. It expired in 1874^ the 
reveaiie for the whole district was E.s. 7^29,665. It foil on the 
total area at annas 4*5 per acre, and on the cultivated area at 
Re. 1-1-7. The net result was a decrease of Ks. 40,835, or 5 
per cent, on the last summary settlement. 

The above account of the fiscal history of the district is 
taken entirely, and almost verbatim^ from Colonel Oracroft’s 
Settlement Report. Such portions of it as require modification 
will be specially noticed, hut the account is too complete in itself, 
and it presents too good a picture of the state of the district in 
times past, not to merit complete reproduction in this place. 

The term of settlement expired in 1874, but the re-assess- 
ment of the district was not commenced until 1885. 

Mr* Steedman was appointed Settlement Officer in 
January 1881, and on his retirement, owing to ill-health, Mr, 
Robertson was appointed in April 1884. The new assessments 
were brought into force from the kharif of 1885. 


The results of the revised settlement, compared with those 
of Colonel Cracroft, may be thus summarised : — 


Tabsils. 

Area cultivated at first 
regular settlement. j 

Area cultivated at re- 
vised settlement. 1 

i 

Increase per cent, on 
cultivated area. i 

Jama at last settle- ! 
ment. | 

Incidence of revenue i 
per acre cultivated, j 

© 

■ 

o 

OQ 

rcJ 

© 

ja 

© 

u 

43 . 

ecS 0) 

■' 2 !=! 
c3 

Incidence of revenue 
per acre cultivated. 

j Increase per cent, in j 
[ jama. i 


Acres. 

Acres. 


Us. 

Us. a. p. 

Ks. 

Us. a, p. 


Eawalpiudi... 

146,093 

221,434 

52 

1,55,150 

110 

2,14,850 

0 15 1 

38 

Attock 

142,655 

183,964 

29 

1,29,050 

0 14 6 

1,59,595 

0 13 11 

24 

Kahuta 

61,015 

87,843 

44 

73,759 

13 4 

95,315 

114 

29 

Murree 

12,502 

29,783 

138 

8,601 

0 11 0 

j. 13,492l 

0 7 3 

57 

Hndigheb ... 

162,435 

264,513 

63 

77,379 

0 7 7 

1,14,593 

0 6 n 

48 

Gujar Khan 

153,417 

200,770 

33 

1,76,560 

12 2 

2,22,420 

1,56,738 

113 

26 

Fatehjang : 

139,886 

231,691 

64 

1,11,279 

0 12 9 

0 10 9 

41 

Total District 

820,003 

1,225,998 

50 

7,31,778 

0 14 3 

9,77,033 

0 12 9 

34 


The increase in the area of cultivation since Colonel Cra- 
croft’s assessments were announced was the chief foundation on 
which the enhancements were based. 


Colonel Oracroft’s assessments worked excellently. They 
have, except in a very few instances, been paid without difficulty, 
and their moderateness and equal distribution contributed 
greatly to the increase in prosperity experienced by the district 
since they came into force* 


Chapter ¥, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue- 
Regular sefcUe- 
menfc. 


Second regular 
settlement. 
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Chapter ¥, G- 

Military and 
Frontier, 
instalments. * 


The land revenue and eesses are payable in the following 
instalments: — 

Kharif ... ... ... ... 15tli January. 

Rabi ... ... ... ... 15tli July. 

These dates are uniform througliout the district^ with the 
exception of the Murree tahsil and the Fahar circle of tahsil 
Kahuta where the dates of the instalments are— • 


Kharif ... 1st December. 

Rabi ... ... ... ... 1st August. 

Gesses. The cesses imposed at the revised settlement ai'e as fol- 

lows : — 


Rs. a, p. 

Local rate ... ... ... ... 8 5 4 

Lambardari pachotra ... ... ... 5 0 0 

School ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 0 

Road ,,, ... ... ... 10 0 

Post ... ... ... 0 8 0 


These cesses stand uniform for the whole district^ except- 
ing the patwari cess, which varies in the different tahsils as 
follows:-— 


In Gujar Khan ... ... ... 4l|- per cent. 

In Rawalpindi and Fateh jang ... 5 do. 

In all other tahsils... 0]- do. 

The total amount of these cesses is collected with the 
instalment of land revenue payable after the kharif harvest. 


SECTION C.— MILITARY AND FRONTIER. 

Strength of inili- ^.fhe following is taken from information courteously 
tary force. supplied by the Assistant Adjutaut-General, Rawalpindi. 

The cantonments situated within the bounds of the Rawal- 
pindi district are :-«• 

Permanent. 

Bawalpindi ... ... Attook. 

Cambellpnr Cliffden,^ Sunuybanlr, and Knldanna 

Gbarial and Topa in or near Murree. 

Rawalpindi is the head-quarters of the General of the 
District and his Staff. 

The Brigade at Rdwalpindi is commanded by a Colonel 
on the Staff, and the other stations by the Senior Officer 
present. 

On the Isfc October 1894, the garrisons of the cantonments 
ia tlie 'IRiwalpindi district were m follows 
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Eawalpindi. 


B. EatfcerYj B. H. A.. 
lOfch Field Battery, E. A. 

ISfcli Eastern Division, K. A. 
No. 8 Mountain Battery, E. A. 

; >J B,,:, . ■ , y, , , . }, 

,1 d) ,, 3> n 

4th Drat>’oon Guards. 


2ad K. 0. S. Borderers. 

1st Gordon Higblanders. 

3rd Bn. Ei0e jBrigade. 

9bli Bengal Lancers. 

30bh Funiab Infantry. 

33rd „ „ 

No, 2 Company B. S. and Miners. 
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lOtli 'Bengal Lancers. 


Jhblum. 

I 23rd Pioneers. 
26tli Punjab Infantry. 


Campbellpok. 

25th Field Battery, E. A. 1 24th So. Division, R. A. 

Attook. 

The garrison at Attock is formed of defcacliments from 5th 
S. 0. Division^, E. A., and Bengal Infantry from Eawalpindi, 
and a detachment of British Ipfantry from Nowshera. 

Muuree. 

There are generally about 60 or 70 convalescents, select- 
ed to remain during the winter months at Miirree for 
duty. 

The remaining stations are vacant during the winter 
months. 

The following statement shows the religions of the 
members of the various corps of native troops serving in the 
jiasvaipindi Command on 1st October 1894 : — 


Corps. 

Hindus. 

. « 

B 

CQ 

Eemarks. 

B. Batty, E, H. A. ... 



5 

1 . .6 



lOtb F. B., E. A. 


• Hi- 

5 

25 

’*'5 

Native Drivers. 

9tli B. Lancers 


... 

74 

322 , 

224 


30tb P, Infantry 


... 

73 

266 

573 


33rd ,, „ 



1 

900 

1 


15th F. B., K. A. 


**» 

7 

3 



E. 2 Unit. Amm, Col. 



3 

18 

... 


24th So. Dn., E. A. ... 

... 

... 

124 

39 

... 



The Eaw'alpindi cantonment is the largest, and one of the 
most important in the Punjab. 

There is a fort here also, oh which large gnus, though not 
of the newest type, have recently been mounted, and in which a 
battery of Garrison Artillery is quartered. 
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Cliapter Y, C. Witliiii the fort is an arsenal in wliicli a considerable store 

. of powdeiN arms and other munitions of war is kept. 

\ -A, c \ C'''' 

Frontier. The accommodation for European troops^ in tlie shape of 

Srreii^rtii oi; barracks^ &c,, is far below the requirements in the winter 
A'' raonths. During these months two of the British liegiments 

and all the Mountain Batteries of Artillery are located in 
wooden huts at West Ridge. 

The summer garrison of European troops is only one 
Battery, R. H. A., one Eh'eld Battery, two Garrison Batteries 
(one at Rawalpindi, one at Campbellpur), one British Cavalry 
undone British Infantry, and for this force only has acconw 
inodation been provided. During the winter months, therefore, 
two of the British Infantry Regiments and all the Mountain 
Batteries of Artillery have to be provided with standing catnps. 

Two of the Infantry Regiments are located in the Murree 
hills during the hot weather, and tlie three Mountain Batteries 
proceed, one to each of the following Gallis — Khaira Galli, 
Kalabagh, Bara Galli. 

Detachments from the summer garrison are also sent from 
time to time to .the various temporary camps located near Murree, 
specially to Gharial, the detachments at whiidi are generally 
redieved about the middle of July by other detaclirnents of 
equal strength. 

Rawalpindi has usually proved an extremely healthy station 
for its, garrison, and the movement of troops to the Murree 
hills has been found to have a most beneficial effect on the 
health of the men. 

During the winter months, camps of exercise on a small 
scale are usually formed at Rawalpindi, the garrisons of Jheliim 
and Oampbellpiir being called in for the purpose. 

The iMurree Convalescent Depot during the liot weather is 
filleci with invalids from the neighbouring divisions, chiefly 
from the Peshawar district and Rawalpindi division, and a largo 
number of women and children are sent annually to Clifden 
which, with Suimybank and Knldannah, now form one canton- 
ment. 

In addition to the troops enumerated above the head- 
quarters of the left half Battalion, 1st Punjab Volunteers, are at 
Rawalpindi, where D” and Companies, the former recruited 
from the various Civil Departments, the latter exclusively from 
Railway employes, are stationed. 

0 Cadet Company is composed of boys of the Lawrence 
Asylum, 

Dp to November 1886, all the Volunteers in Rawalpindi 
and Murree belonged to the 1st Punjab Volunteer Rifles and com 
sisted of D ^ Company^ G Company and H” Company, bu^ 
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on tlie 1st November 1886^ “ff ' Company was broken up and tlie Chapter ¥, u- 

Volunteers belonging to it were transferred to the 3rd Punjab 

Volunteer Rifles. The Battalion head-quarters of both 1st and 

3rd Punjab Volunteer Rifles are at Lahore. Strength of i--: 

I") Company, 1st Punjab Volunteer Rifles, is composed ^'‘1' “ 

of the civilian residents in cantonments and civil station of 
Rawalpindi and Murree. 

The Company head-quarters are in Rawalpindi during the . 
winter and in Murree during the summer. The strength at 
last inspection was 52. 

CP’ Company, 1st Punjab Volunteer Rifles, is composed of 
cadets belonging to Lawrence Asylum strength at last inspect 
tiou 47. 

K’’ Company, 3rd Punjab Volunteer Rifles (late H’" 

Company, Punjab Volunteer Rifles) is composed of employes of 
the North-Western Railway. Present strength 60. The Com- 
|)Hny has been newly formed and as yet no officers have been 
appointed. 
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CHAPTER VI* 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTON MENTS. 

At tlie census of 1891, all places possessing more tlian 
5,000 inhabitants were classed as towns ; also all municipalities, 
all head-quarters of district, and all military posts. 

Under this rule the following places were returned as 
towns in the Eawalpindi district:-— 


Talisil. 

Towns. 

Persons, 

■ Males. 

Pemalesg. 

Rawalpindi ... 

Eawalpindi ... 

7.3,795 

51,043 

22,753 

\ 

! Hazro ... ... 

7,580 

3,991 

3,58i> 

Attock < 

Attock 

3,073 

1,814 

^'15259 

1 

Campbellpur ... i 

2,556 

1,753 

, 803 

Murree 

Murree 

.1,768 

1.204 

'■ 564" 

Pindigheb ... ... , 

Pindigheb ... | 

8,462 j 

4,183 

4,279 


Of these Rawalpindi, Hazro, Murree and Pindigheb are 
municipalities. 

Rawalpindi, Attock, Murre© and Campbellpur are all 
military posts. 

Rawalpindi, Attock, Pindigheb and Murree are tahsil head- 
quarters. Fatehjang, the head-quarters of the fifth tahsil,. 
contains a population of 4,135. 

The distribution by religion of the papulation of these 
towns and the number of houses in each are shown in Table 
No. XLIII, while further particulars will be found in the Census 
Report in Tables Nos. IV and V. The remainder of this chapter 
consists of a detailed description of each town, with a brief 
notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, 
its commerce, manufactures. Municipal Government, institutions, 
and public buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, trade 
and manufactures, wherever figures are available. 

Rawalpindi itself is tbe only town of any sise in the dis- 
trict. It lies in north latitude and east longitude 

and contains a population of 85,925 in the city itself, the popu- 
lation of the caBtonment is*37,870, giving a total of 73,795 souls. 

It lies OB tbe north bank of a muddy stream called the 
Leh, which has here deep precipitous mud banks, and which 
is crossed by on iron bridge on the Murree road, and by 
four other bridges at different points in its course. The Leix 
separates the city from the cantonment and civil station which 
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are both on the right bank, the city being on the lefr^. The Cha pter ¥1- 
Civil Lines and the Deputy Commissioner's Office and Treasury To^TOs. 
are all at the extreme north-east corner of cantonments, and Municipalities 
about a mile above the city on the Leh banks are situated the and Cantonments ^ 
Workshops of the North-Western Railway which divert a good Uawaipindi town 
(leal of its water by means of pumping apparatus. Description. 

The city itself lies low, and is only visible at any distance 
from the west. Much of the town is well built, and it is very 
modern containing no buildings of much architectural beauty, 
or of ancient date. Water lie* at a considerable depth below 
the surface, and there are not many private gardens ; close to 
the town there is a large and well laid-oul) rniinicipal garden 
maintained by the Municipal Committee. 

Arrangements have been made to bring in a good supply 
of water from the Kharang at Rawal, a village on the Mnrree 
road 9 miles north of Rawalpindi, and both cantonment and 
city are now supplied with water from this source. 

The lands round the town are very fertile and cultivation 
extends from the city northwards up to the foot of the Muimee 
liilis, and westwards to the Margal la range. There are no city 
walls, the old fort has disappeared and there are no relics of 
antiquity to catch the eye. The town is essentially modern, 
and owes its growth and prosperity to the existence of the 
large cantonment beside it, and to the importance into which 
it rose during the last Eabitl war. There are many good 
substantial brick buildings to be seen in every direction, and 
the town is a very clean one for an Indian city, and has a 
pleasant air of comfortable prosperity. As a rule the streets 
are wide and regular j only in the north-western, the most 
ancient, corner are h mars narrow and crooked. The town 

is probably the cleanest in Northern India. 

In the cantonment, which is higher, water is met with at a 
slightly lower depth, many trees have been planted, the roads 
are excellent, and the whole place thoroughly well kept, trim and 
clean; the Civil Lines and the parts of the cantonment adjoin- 
ing them are the best wooded portions, and here many specimens 
of the finus longifolia are to be seen which give an almost 
European aspect to this large North Indian station. In the last 
edition of the Gazetteer the following words occur: — 

^^The view, however, is very dreary; a vast undulating 
plain cut up and broken iii every direction by deep ravines 
stretching away to the horizon, west, south and east, unbroken 
save by a solitary peak, the eastern scarp of the Khairi-Murafc 
hill, whose resemblance to the celebrated rock has gained 
for it among Europeans the name of ^ Gib/ 

This is not a very correct description; rising ground 
shuts out the prospect in the west and south-west, and the view 
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Gliapter ¥!• most com nioiily obtained is a pretty one out to tlie Margalla 
and towai’ds tlie Gallis, wifcli often a magnificent view of 
Municipalities tbe Pir Pan jal covered with snow tbrougliout the winter. Al- 
and CantWnents. together the Eawalpindi cantonment must be considered, if 
lOiwalpincli town;— not pretty, of a pleasiiig appearance in itself, and the views 
ik'scription, obtainable from it as very fine indeed. 

At the eastern extremity of the cantonment is situated the 
fort enclosing an arsenal within its Walls. This fort is situated 
on an eminence, but not the highest eminence in the neigh^* 
bourhood. Other forts have lately been built at some distance 
from the cantonments. 

Olose to tbe Civil Lines are situated the Commissioner’s 
and Deputy Commissioner’s Courts and tbe Treasury and the 
Jail, behind which lies the park containing a great number 
of trees, mostly young still, but of excellent promise, with 
several pretty wood- land bits of European appearance, lovely 
views over the station and out to the distant mountains, and 
traversed by many excellent roads and rides. This park is 
naturally much frequented by all the Europeans of the station 
and is yearly improving. It has several ponds, and as shooting 
is not permitted except on special occasions, there are often a 
large number of hares, partridges, foxes and jackals hidden in 
its recesses. 

Ti e Railway lines which are built near the Workshop con- 
tain a picturesque little church, built on high ground round 
which trees have been planted and several well built houses, 
occupied by employ^ of the Railway, have been built. Trees 
have now grown up round the bungalows and the colony has a 
very picturesque appearance. The site is high ai|d airy and 
commands a fine view, 'iliere is also an excellent Railway 
Institute and tlieatre liere. This part of the station is now also 
largely occupied by huts built for soldiers, and a large camp is 
established here every winter. This [tart of the station is 
laiown as West Ridge. 

A flue new Railway station has also lately been built, 
and the ground in front of it has been prettily laid out, and is 
also yearly improving in appearance as the trees and shrubs 
lately planted grow up. 

The cantonment Is the largest in Upper India, Between 
4,000 and 5,000 troops are quartered here. 

B-eticNquarter of The head-quarters of the Major-General Commanding 
afc Eawal- the Rawalpindi District is at Rawalpindi, and the Ra'walpindi 
force also forms a separate Brigade commanded by a Colonel 
on the Staff. 

The following also have their head^quarter oiESces at 
Eawalpindi: — 

1. Superintending and Executive Engineers, Military 
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2. Siipei*iiifcending and Executive Engineerp^ Pro- Clia pter VL 
viiicial Division. 

3. Commissary-General, Western Circle. 

4. Assistant Commissary-General for Transport. 

5. Controller of Military Accounts^ Western Circle. 

N^ortli-Weste^n Railway Offices are: — 

District Traffic Superintendent. 

District Locomotive Superintendent. 

Executive Engineer, District No. 1. 

Executive Engineer, Gradient ditto. 

Examiner of Accounts, Gradient Mari-Attock Division. 

The Telegraph lines and offices of the district are in charge 
of the Assistant Superintendent at Rawalpindi, and controlled 
by tiie 'Pelegraph Superintendent at Umballa. The Post Offices 
in the district are controlled by the Superintendent of Post 
Offices at Rawalpindi. 

’I'he present town of Rawalpindi is of modern origin, ILiwalpiudi town. 
General Cunningham, however, has identified th.e existing in- History, 
dications of an ancient city on the site now occupied by the 
British cantonments, as the ruins of the city of Gajipur or 
Gajnipur, once the seat of the Bhatti tribe in the centuries, 
preceding the Christian era.* The ancient city would appear 
to have been of considerable size, as ancient Greek, and other 
coins and broken bricks are still found over an extent of tv^o 
square miles. A small village still exists about three miles to the 
north of Rawalpindi, named Ghazni, and as it is on the banks of 
tlie same stream as the cantonment, it most probably preserved 
the old name of the city. Within historical times the old mime 
of the place was Fatehpnr Baori^ but the town which bore this 
namo was completely destroyed during one of the Mughal 
invasions of the fourteenth century. In 995 a.d. it came into 
the possession of the Gakhars by gift from Mahmud Ghaznavi, 
but its exposed position on the customary line of march of 
successive armies invading India was against it, and it long lay 
deserted, till Jhanda Khan, a Gakhar chief, restored it, giving 
it the name of Pindi or Rawalpindi from the village of Edwal 
which was at one time a flourishing place a few miles to the 
north of the town on the present road to Murree. The town, 
howevei', rose to no importance until after 1765, when it was 
occupied by Sirdar Milka Singh. This chief invited traders 
from Bhera, Miani, Find Dadan Khau and Ohakwal, trading 
towns of the Jhelnm and Shahpiir districts, to settle in Rawal- 
pindi, and under liis auspices the town rapidly grew in import- 
ance. 


^ ArchoDologicai Report for 1862*63,” pages 20 and 151. 
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In the beginning of the present century the city became for 
a time the refuge of Shah Slmjah, the exiled Amir of Kabul, 
and his brother, Shah Zaman, who built a house once used as a 
Kotwcdi. The present native Infantry lines mark the site of a 
battle fought by tlie Gakhars under their famous chief, Sultan 
Muqarrab Khan; and it was at Rawalpindi that on 14th Marcli 
1849 the Sikh army under Ohattar Singh and Slier Singh 
finally laid down their arms after the battle of Gujrat. On that 
occasion a Sikh soldier was overheard to say, “To-day Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh has died/^ On the introduction of British rule it 
became a cantonment of considerable size, and shortly after- 
wards head-quarters of a division, while its connection with the 
3 mperial railway system by the extension of the Punjab Norther n 
State Railway, now the North-Western Railway, has immensely 
developed both its size and its commercial importance. 

The cantonments were first occupied by troops in 1849, at 
the close of the Sikh rebellion,^ Her Majesty^s 53rd Regiment 
being the first quartered there. The final decision to occupy 
the station permanently witli troops was arrived at by the 
Marquis of Dalliousie, when on tour in the Punjab in 1851. Since 
then Rawalpindi has uniformly maintained a liigh reputation for 
salubrity, and, owing to this and to its proximity to the hills, it is 
a favorite station for quartering troops on their first arrival from 
England, It was visited by cholera in 1879, when the disease 
was imported from Afghanistan, and out of 40 cases about half 
proved fatal. It has also since been once visited by this disease. 

The principal buildings of the town of Rawalpindi are the 
tahsil building. Police thana. Municipal Hall and City 
Hospital, which are situated at the point .where the, road from 
Cantonments, an extension of the sadr haziiTj enters the city. At 
the same point are situated the large and ample sarai, the Pres- 
byterian Mismou Church, and the Mission School, llie public 
garden which is situated near these buildings has already been 
noticed. The Garrison Church was built in 1854 and restored 
in 1879. It is a large but most unpicturesque building. The 
east window is in memory of the late Bishop of Calcutta (Mil- 
man), who died at Rawalpindi in 1876. A handsome altar tomb 
of marble has been placed over his grave in the cemetery. The 
Railway Station, Telegraph Office, and Post Office are all fine 
massive buildings. Thei'e are also the Station club; three good 
hotels under European management; several excellent European 
shops ; and the Alliance Bank of Simla. The sadr bazar contains 
numerous good Parsi and other shops. At the entrance to the 
hdzdr an archway has been erected in remembrance of Brigadier- 
General Massy which is a great obstacle to traffic ; and a hand- 
some and spacious market, built by Sirdar Sujan Singh at an 
expense of two lakhs of rupees, and thrown open to the public in 
1883, perpetuates the memory of the same officer ; this has proved 
an almost complete failure. In the neighbourhood stand the 
Commissariat Steam Plou.r Mills, which being the only ones in the 
Province, supply most bi the cantonments in the Punjab* The 
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remaining public buildings and ofiSces are tlie Courts of tbe Com- Chapter ¥L 
missioner and Deputy Commissioner; the Police Office; the 
Treasury; the extensive Jail ; the Brigade^ Gommissariat^ and Municipaiities 
Transport Offices ; and the office of the Paymaster^ Punjab Circleo and Cantonments^ 
The gas-works are situated immediately outside the boundary institutions and 
of cantonments. buildings. 

The Municipality of Eawalpindi was first constituted in ^ Taxation, trader 
1867. It is now a municipality of the 1st class. The Com- 
mitfcee consist^ of the Deputy Commissioner as President, the 
Executive Engineer, Civil Surgeon, District Supeinntendenb of 
Police, Inspector of Schools, and Tahsildar of Eawalpindi as 
ex’^q-flicio members, and eighteen other members nominated by 
the' Deputy Commissioner. Table No. XLV shows the income of 
the municipality for the last few years. It is derived almost 
entirely from octroi. This tax is levied by the Municipal autho- 
rities on articles brought within the city or the cantonments ; a 
fixed proportion being paid to the Cantonment Committee. Com- 
mercially, Rawalpincli acts as the feeder of the cantonments, and 
for that purpose all kinds of articles are collected there, A 
considerable portion of the trade of the Province with Kashmir 
passes through the city, a portion which, in 1885, amounted to 
27 per cent, of the imports and 14 per cent, of the exports, 
chiefly in charas and raw silk imports and iron and tea exports. 

Wheat and other grains are largely collected and exported to 
other parts of the Province. Some of the commercial houses 
have very extensive dealings ; and there are several native 
banking houses of high standing. There are no manufactures 
or industries of importance. The chief articles manufactured 
are siosi, a coarse kind of cloth, dyed blue and red and used for 
women’s attire ; cotton cloth ; shoes ; coarse blankets, the superior 
sort selling for Rs. 0 each ; combs and snuif. 

The population as ascertained at the eninnerations Population and 

of 1868, 

1881 and^ 1891 is . 
shown in the 
margin. 

It is difficult 
to ascertain the 
precise limits 
within which the 
enumerations of 
1863 and 1875 
were taken ; but 
the details in the 
margin, which 
give the popu- 
lation of suburbs, 
throw some light 
on the matter. The figures for the population within municipal 
imits according to the census of 1868 ai'e taken from the 


Limits of 
enumeration. 

Year of 
census. 

Persons, j 

Males. 

[ Females. 

Wliolotown 1^' 

18G8 

1881 

1891 

^8,589 
52,975 i 
73,795 i 

17,884 

35,985 

51,043 

40,702. 

16,1)90 

22,752 

c 

Municipal limits ... •< 

18G8 
‘ 1875 
1881 
1891 

19,228 ' 
20,802 
25,442 
35,925 

22*, 895 

j 13*030 


Town or suburlja. 

JPo^mlation. 

1868. 

1881. 

1S91. 

nawalpindi town ... 

Civil lines 

Cantonments 

7 19,228 C 

9,358 

. ..25,442 ■ 

! 3,343 

1 26.190 

34,153 

1,772 

37,870 
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Chapter VI. pubHshed tables of tlie census of 1875 ; but it was noted at tlie time 
that tbeir accuracy was in many cases doubtful. Mr. Steedman 
MuMciSities follows in tbe district report on tlie census of 1881 

and Cantonments, regarding tlie increase of population : — 

The population of Rawalpindi lias increased from 19,228 
VI d s a IS 1 C . 25,442, or by 32 per cent. The increase in the cantonment 

population is from 9,358 to 26,190, exclusive of the civil lines, 
and including the civil lines to 26,785. '.Flie number of the 
inhabitants has very nearly trebled. The increase is greatest 
in males. It is a well known fact that the growth of the can- 
tonment population has been by leaps and bounds of late, but 
in the population entered in. the I’eturns there must be a large 
temporary element. At the time of the census there were 
great numbers of Commissai’iat employes stationed in Rawal- 
pindi, to inentign one source. The opening of the line of 
railway and the presence of a large body of Railway oiKcials 
and employes is another source/V 

The constitution of the population by religion and tlie 
number of occupied houses are showni in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1881. The annual birth and death rates per mills 
of population since 1868 are given below the basis of 
calculation being in every case the figures of the most recent 
census. The actual number of births and deaths registered 
during the last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 



1 Bilth Eaten, j 

Death Bates, 

Year. 

Persons. |FemalesJ 

j Males. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 


i86S 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 
187<I 
1875 
1870 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 

Average 


TownofHazro. ^ Hazro is a pretty little town of 7,580 inhabitants, situated 
in the middle of the fertile Chhachh valley lying between the 
Indus and the dry ravines and desolate sand-hills of the Camp- 
beilpur plain. Its white mosques and spires relieved by 
occasional palm trees rising from the midst of waving fields, are 
visible from a great distance. The scene of the great battle in 
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56 

50 

05 

17 
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wliicli, in A. I). 1008; Sultan Mahmdd Gliaznavi defeated tlie united Chapter VI» 

forces of the Rajas of Hindustan and the infidels of the 

Punjab with a slaughtor of 20^000 men, it was afterwards fi.xed ijnnicipalitis 

upon by some of the Pathan follow'ors of that chieftain to be the and Cantonments. 

site of their colony. Fieqiiently looted in the unsettled times Townof Hazro, 

prior to British rule by Pathan marauders from the neighbouring 

hills and from beyond tlie InduS; it never attained any position 

beyond that of a large village/ but has now greatly increased 

in size and prosperity. Grains of all kinds are collected from 

the rich country round about; and tradei'S bring their wares 

from Yusafzai and the neighbonring independent territory. ^ An 

excellent quality of snuff is manufactured in large quantities. 

All these goods are exported in exchange for European piece- 
goods, indigO; &c. Tlie town is nearly surrounded by a wall, 
and the hdzdrs are neat and clean. Of public buildiiigS; there 
are a police station, good school-house dispensary, and a Munici- 
pal Committee house, which is occasionally used as a court, 

Pile Municipal Committee consists of two ex-officio members and 
8 elected members. Its income for the last few years is shown in 
Table No. XLV, and is entirely derived from the octroi tax. It 
is to be regretted that the North-Western State Railway does 
not pass close to the town, for though only a few miles distant, 
the road to the nearest station is an expensive one to maintain, 
owing to the swampy nature of the country which it has to 
traverse. The population is half Pathan, half Hindu. The 

' population as as- 
oertained at the 
- enumerations of 
the 1868, *1875/ 

1881 and 1891 is 
shown in the 
margin. It is 
diflS-cnlt to ascer- 
tain the precise 

^ 'limits within 

which the enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were taken. The 

details in the margin give 
the population of suburbs. 

The figures for the popu- 
lation within municipal 
limits according to the 
census of 1868 are taken 
from the published tables 
of the census of 1875; 
but it was noted at the time that their accui*acy was in many 
cases doubtful, 

'I'he importance of Atfeock is or was due to the com- Attock town, 
manding position of the fort, built on a road overlooking the 
bridge-of-boats over the Indus, and therefore forming one of the 
chief defences of our line of communication with the Frontier. 

The formerly located within the fort, is now situated on 


Town or stiburb. 

Population, 


1808. 

1881. 1 
! 

1891. 

Ilam) town ... 
At took 

1 0,491 ^ 

1 0,282 1 
( 251 

7,580 

3,073 


Limits of enumer- 
ation. 


Whole town 


Alunioipal limits 


its ^ 


Year of 
cens\is. 


Persons. 


1868 

1881 

1891 

1868 

1875 

1881 

1891 


6,491 

6,533 

7,580 

7,280 

7,950 

6,533 

7,580 


Males. 


3,483 

3,430 

3,991 


3,991 


Females 


3,008 

3,103 

3.589 


3,589 
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CliapterYL the rocks below, the population numbers 3,073. Above 

Attock, the Indus is upwards of a mile in breadth, and from the 

ICuSxslmlities ^ocks on which the station is built the eye wanders oAmr a vast 
and Cantonments, expanse of sand and water reseuibling an inland sea. A short 

Attocktown. distance above the foi’t it is joined by the Kabul river from the 

west, and their combined waters then force their way flowing 
with great speed, and broken at one point into a tremendous 
whirlpool by the rooks of Jalalia and Kamalia, tlirough the 
narrow rocky channel. Three miles below the fort is the 
magnificent iron bridge which conveys the North-Western 
Railway and, by a sub-way, the Grand Trunk road over 
the river, and has thereby practically taken away the strate- 
gical value of the fort. The bridge is separately described 
below. • 

AtAttocktlielnduswaspassedbyAlexanderbyabridge- 
of“boats built by Hephaestion and Taxiles, his ally. The fort 
was huilt by Akbar in 1581 a.p. on his return from an expedi- 
tion against his brother Mirza Hakim, Governor of Kabul, who 
bad invaded the Punjab. He gave it the name of Attak Bana- 
ras in contradistinction to that of Katak Banaras, the chief 
fort at the other extremity of his empire. General Cunning- 
ham believes the name to be of greater antiquity, and iden- 
tifies its root with that of Taxila, and both with the name of the 
Taka tribe, who in ancient time seem to have held the country 
between the Margalla Pass and the Indus. At the same time 
Akbar established the ferry, and imported a colony of boatmen 
from Hindustan, the descendants of whom still live at Mallahi- 
tola, and enjoy the revenue of a village in Chhachh, which was 
granted by Akbar for their support. In 1812 Ranjit Singh 
surreptitiously seized the fort from the Wazir of Kabul, and 
it remained in possession of the Sikfcs until the close of the first 
Sikh war. In 1848 it was gallantly defended by Lieutenant 
Herbert, but ultimately captured by the Sikh rebels. Since the 
close of that rebellion iti has been occupied by the British tx’oops. 
The present garrison consists of detachments from a battery at 
Campbellpur and from the British Infantry Regiment at Now- 
shera. The bridge was opened for traffic in June 1883, and 
is guarded by a detachment from one of the Native Infantry 
Regiments at Rawalpindi. Till the I’ailway bridge was com- 
pleted, a bridge-of-boats in the cold season and rains and a 
ferry in the summer used to be maintained over the Indus at 
Attock. The crossing is dangerous on account of a whirlpool 
formed by the junction of the Kabul river with the Indus, which 
takes place just above, or almost opposite, Attock. Below the 
junction are two rocks, known by the names of Kamalia and 
Jalalia, which, jutting into the river, render the passage still 
more dangerous. Boats are not unfreqaently dashed against 
them. The names are derived from Kainal-ud-din and Jalal- 
ud-din, sons of the founder of the Roshnai sect, who were 
flung from these rocks for adherence to their, father^s heresy 
during the reign of Akbar, 
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The principal merchants in the town are the Parachas^ an Ch apter VI. 
enterprising Musalman race who penetrate into Central Asia^ Towns, 
and there exchange Indian goods fot* those brought hy the Rus- ]|^xinicipaiiti^ 
sians and others from China^ Thibet and Tartary. The princi- and Cantonments, 
pal antiquities are the fort, and a handsome tomb known as the Attock town. 
Kanjivi/s. The public buildings are the Ohnrcb, the Court of 
the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the subdivision, Police 
station, staging bungalow, two sardiSf a school-house and dis- 
pensary and the recent- 
ly constructed Tahsii 
building. The Munici- 
pal Committee consist of 
tlireo ex-officio and 5 
elected members. Its 
income for the last few 
3 ^ears is shown in Table 
No. XLV, andis chiefly 
derived from octroi. 

The population as ascer- 
tained at the eumner'. 
atioDS of 1868, 1881 and 
1891 isshown in the mar- 
gin. The details in the 
margin give t1ie popn- 
lation of the suburbs. 

The constitution of the 
popiilation by religion 
and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table No. IV of the 
Census Report of 1891. 

The Attock bridge consists of five spans of steel girders Aiaock bridge. 
(Wipple Murphy type) ; two of these spans over the main channel 
of the river are 308-| feet span, and the remaining tlirce, tlirough 
which water only passes during the flood season, are 257 J feet 
span. The girders are 25 feet in depth, and the bottom of the 
lower beam is 111 feet above low water level ; thus the tcp of the 
girders is 136 feet above water level. The rails are laid on the 
top of the girders ; below is a sub-way, metalled with asphalt, 
adapted for ordinary road traffic ; it is 16 feet wide and 1 feet 
high, and will pass every description of vehicle or beast. Tho 
girders are supported on wrought iron trestle piers consisting of 
four standards and four radiating struts grouped together, and 
meeting at the top in a wrought iron entablature ; the standards 
and struts are braced together horizontally at every 25 feet in 
height, and there is also a diagonal vertical bracing between each 
of the horizontal bracings. Tlie standards and struts are founded 
on the solid compact rock forming the bed of the river which has 
been cut away to depths va.rying from 6 to 12 feet for their re- 
ception. No. 3 pier in mid-stream is founded upon a sub-aquean 
rock submerged with 5 or 6 feet of water even in the cold season. 

In the cases of the other piers the rock was dry when the 


Year of census. I 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1808 ... 

8,842 

2,300 

1,470 

1881 

4,210 

2,758 

1,457 

1801 

8,073 

1,814 

1,259 


Town or saburb,.- 

ro%ndation. 


1808. 

1881. 

1891. 

At lock town 

Mai bill i tola 
Cantonments ... 

2,077 

1,267 

498 

2,329 
1,761 
■ ..120 

2,059 

950 

419 


Chapter VI. 
Towns, 

Municipalities 
and Cantonments. 
Attock bridge. 


C#imp]>e)lpnr caii- 
fconment. 


Mnrree Scni* 
tarinm ; ■ Descup. 
tjon ; 
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foundations were constmcted. As a protection against wreckage 
iogSj and floating timber during floods, piers Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 
guarded with masonry cut- w-aters on their up-stream falls ; these 
cut- waters are 100 feet in height, and would protect the piers 
against accident from any flood that has yet been recorded. 
The abutments are of solid limestone block in coarse masonr}'', 
very massively obnstructed ; local blue limestone has been used, 
but Taraki sandstone has been freely introduced in the arches, 
coigns, and cornices. Preparations for the construction of the 
bridge were commenced in 1880 j and actual commencement was 
made in December 1881; by September 1882 the piers were 
completed; meantime, in July 1882, the erection of the first two 
spans (257^ feet) of girders was commenced and they were 
compeleted in August 1882; the fifth span of girders (also 
2574 feet) was commenced in November 1882 and completed in 
January 1883 ; the erection of the timber staging for the two large 
spans (3rd and 4th) was commenced in October 1882 and com- 
pleted in March 1883 ; on the latter date the erection of the 
large girders commenced ; they were self-supporting by the end 
of March 1883, but not entirely completed before the end of 
April. The bridge was tested and reported ready for trafiic on 
12th and 13th May, and formally opened on the birth-day of 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 


Campbellpur is gairisoaed by an Elephant Battery 
(formerly stationed at Attock) and by a Field Battery, a detach- 
ment from which is posted at Attock fort. The inhabitants 
number 2,556. The river Haro, which skirts the cantonment, 
affords fair fishing ; and urial, ravine deer, and sandgrouse, and 
chakor are to be found on the neighbouring hills. There are no 
public buildings and no staging bungalow, and the Railway 
station is upwards of 3 miles distant. The adjacent village 

(Karailpur) is a small 
place, inhabited by 
Sayads, and of little in- 
terest. The population as 
ascertained at the enu- 
merations of 1868, 1881 
and 1891, is shown in 
the margin. 


year of census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1886 ‘ 

1,833 

1,260 

573 

1881 

1,467 

983 j 

484f 

1891 

2,556 

1 

1,753 

803 


The sanitarium of Mnrree lies in north latitude 83° 
54' 30'^ and east longitude 73° 26' 30''', at an elevation of 7,617 
feet above sea-level, and contains a standing population of 1,768 
inhabitants, which is, however, enormously increased during the 
season by the influx of visitors and their attendant servants, and 
shop-keepers. It is the most accessible hill station in the Punjab, 
being distant from Rawalpindi only a five hours^ journey by tonga 
dak. Magnificent views are obtained in the spring and autumn of 
the snow crowned mountains of Kaslimir ; and gorgeous sunset 
and cloud effects seen daily, during the rains. Parts of the station, 
especially the Kashmir end, are also well wooded and pretty. 
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The climate is good except in June, Jaly^ Angnst when it is Chapter VI. 
decidedly relaxing^ and the station* is apt to he overcrowded. To^s, 

The extremities of the siirmnit are known as Piodi poiDt 
and Kash mir point. Of these the -latter is the higher ; but the S a n i- 

greatest height (7^5 17 feet) is attained by an eminence between tarium *. Description, 
them. They are connected by a road, about three miles long, - 
which traverses the entire station; and the houses of the residents 
nestle against the hill among the trees on both sides of the 
summit. Below the main road, nearlj?" at its middle point, stands 
the Club, immediately beneath which the cart road from Rawal- 
pindi teimiinates. Prom this point starts the road for Oiiffden 
barracks, one mile distant where are stationed the married 
women and families of* troops qnax’tered at Murree and its 
neighbourhood. Close to the Olnb, on the same side of the road, 
but on an eminence above it, is the Anglican Church, and on a 
corresponding eminence on the other side are the barracks and 
offices of the depot. The Presby terian Church is close to the Club 
below the Mall, Between this point and the Post .Office, situated 
about a quarter of a mile farther on towards Kashmir point, are 
the shops for the sale of European goods ; and beneath, on the 
steep hill side, is the native The latter, owing to the con- 

stant supervision of the Assistant Commissioner and his staff, is 
generally clean and neat and well drained. From the Post Office 
the old road .to Kashmir branches o2, passing within the station, 
the Telegraph Office, Court of the Commissioner and the old 
Secretariat and skirting the Gharial camp, four miles from 
Murree. Opposite the Post Office is the Assistant Commiss^oner^s 
Court and Treasury, whence diverges the road to the Gallies and 
Abbottabad, which passes through camp Kuldannah two miles 
below Murree. All these thoroughfares, formerly almost im- 


passable ill wet weather, have been greatly improved of late 
years, but still leave a good deal to be desired. The water 
supply was formerly obtained from springs over which covered 
tanks had been built, in which - the water was allowed to ac- 
cumulate. The supply was consequently limited, and in the 
hottest part of the season there was sometimes a dearth. There 
was also an ever present danger of contamination of their sources 
from the careless way in which even European residents fre- 
quently neglect to control the conservancy of their households. 
W ater is now brought in from a pure source in the hills some 
10 miles from Murree, is stored in reservoirs and supplied 
through pipes. The population in the season is chiefly drawn 
from Rawalpindi, but considerable detachments of visitors come 
from Lahore, Sialkot, Peshawar and Mooltaii, and there are few 
stations in the plains entirely unrepresented. Farther details 
will be found in the guide books written by Dr. Ince and Mr. 
Peacock, Assistant Commissioner, . respectively. The former 
contains a greater quantity of general information, while the 
latter is of more recent date. 

The Murree ridge upon which the Htatlon is situated, forms 
a lateral spur of the Himalayas, running down at right angles to 
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Chapter VI. tlie plains with a general 'direction from north-east to south- 

west, and flanked on eifclier side by parallel lines of bilL On 

Munid^&ties ^PP^’^^^^cliing Mnrree from Uie plains, the first point at wliich the 
and Cantonments, range assumes the proportions of a moinitaiii is at Tret, 25 J miles 
Murree Sanifca- fi’om Rawalpindi. From this point it rises rapidly, and at Pindi 
rium: Description, point the soLitli-west extremity of the station reaches a height 
of 7,26t) feet. From this point the ridge stretches due north- 
east for about 3^' miles still rising, untiT, at Kashmir point, the 
north-eastern extremity, it reaches the height of 7,507 feet. The 
height is not, liowever, umformj but rises and falls in a series 
of points, the strata which form.the topmost ridge, a few feet 
only in width, being traceable thi^oughout. Beyond Kashmir 
point the Mnrree range sinks abruptly and branches off into the 
iiills of Topa to the east, and Kuldannali to the west. These 
hills shut in the northern ends of the “valleys into which the 
Murreo ridge sinks on either side. Both are richly wooded, 
and are, or used to be favorite resorts for picnic parties from 
the station. Kuldannah, however, has recently been occupied 
as a silo for barracks. The Murree ridge itself on its north-west 
side has a comparatively gentle slope, and is clothed with a 
dense forest of pines and chestnuts. The valley below is deep 
and irregular, and the range on the other side bare 
and steep, higher than the Miivrce ridge. On the other side 
tlio ridge sinks more abruptly into the valley shut in above by 
Topa, and is comparatively bare of trees. The valley below is 
wide and open, richly cultivated and studded with villages, 
while the hill side beyond it slopes less rapidly and is thickly 
clothed with forest. The scenery upon the wooded side of the 
Murree ridge is not surpassed in any of the Punjab hill stations, 
and when the Kashmir hills are clothed with snow, they form a 
magnificent back ground to the view. During the summer 
months, however, snow lies upon them only in patches. 

The houses of the Bui-opean visitors are scattered along 
both sides of the Murree ridge from Pindi point to Kashmir 
point, but are most frequent upon, the wooded or north-west slopes 
of the hill. They are connected by broad and easy roads, of 
wliich the principal is the Mall, extending nearly from end to 
end of the station. In rainy weather, however, these roads, like 
the cart road from Rawalpindi, become muddy and slippery to a 
degree that renders locomotion extremely difficult. The clayey 
soil retains the moisture, and the roads, once thoroughly cut up, 
require several days of dry weather before they resume their 
ordinary appearance. The climate of Murree is said to be well 
adapted to the British constitution, but for some months probably 
owing to the clay foi’mation it is decidedly relaxing. The 
coldest months ai'e December, January and February. The 
hottest month is usually July. Rain falls generally in April 
and May, bub the heaviest rain is in July and August. Hail 
storms are common in April and November, and heavy thunder- 
storms duidng the rains. Earthquakes occur almost every year, 
sometimes more than once, but they have never been known to 
result in any damage., ^ 
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Tlie site of tlie station was selected in 1850, and in 1851 Chapter VL 
troops were first quartei’ed|tliere. The permanent barracks were Toros* 
-erected in 1853. Doring the Mutiny, the Dhunds, a tribe Ktinicipalities 
inhabiting the neighbouring hills, incited by the Hindustanis of and Cantonments*- 
the station, made an attack upon Murree, but timely notice of History, 
their intentions having been given, their ili-armed levies were 
easily dispersed. In 1858, and again in 1867, there were 
epidemics of cholera; and the mortality was very great, another 
outbreak occurred in 1888. Of late years also there have been 
occasional visitations of the disease, generally importations 
from the plains. Up till 1876 Murree was the summer head- 
quarters of the Local Government, which has now forsaken it 
for Simla. An Assistant Commissioner is stationed in indepen- 
dent charge of Murree during the season. 

The Anglican Church is large, spacious, and finely situated. 

There are alsoaEoman Catholic and a Presbyterian Church. m mgs. 

Two miles below the station is the Lawrence Asylum for military 
orphans, which has already been described in Chapter IV, 

Two bridle roads lead to it, one starting from Pindi point, and 
the other from the Club. The best public building is the Post 
Office; the Courts of the Commissioner and Assistant Commis- 
sioner and the Telegraph Office are all most unpretentious 
edifices. In the bazar are the Tahsildar’s Court and the Police 
station. Besides these there are the Club, the Assembly Rooms, 
a branch of the Alliance Bank of Simla, and the dispensary. 

There are several excellent European and Pars! shops and three 
hotels, the shop-keepers and hotel managers of Rawalpindi 
migrating to Murree during the summer months. Rowbury^s 
hotel is the ancient Government house. The Murree Brewery, 
which has already been alluded to, is at Goragalii, six miles 
below Murree by the cart road, where the houses of the Manager 
and Ms Assistants make up a considerable colony. 

The municipality of Murree was first constituted in 1867. Taxation, trade, 
It is now a municipality of the first class. The Committee 
consists of the Deputy Commissioner as President, Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of Murree as Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, the Officer Commanding the Depot, Civil Surgeon, Medical 
Officer of the Dep6t and Executive Engineer as ex-officio mem- 
bers, and six other members, of whom two are nominated by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and four elected by the residents. Table 
No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last few 
years. ^ It is derived chiefly from the sale of timber grown with- 
in municipal limits. No octroi is levied. The chief taxes are 
the conservancy cess and the house tax, at three per cent, 
on ^ the annual rental. A considerable amount is also 
realized by the sale of permits for the cutting of grass and fire- 
wood within the municipal boundaries. During the summer 
months there is a considerable trade with Rawalpindi and the 
plains generally in food stuff ; and fruit is largely imported from 
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ivaslnmr. It; was nndor consideration to construct a railway 
from Rawalpindi to Murree, wlucli it was lioped would attract 
even a greater portion of the Kashmir trade than is at present 
. carried by this route, but the project has for the present fallen 
^ to the ground, the re(][uisite capital not having been subscribed. 
The Murree Brewery, situated just outside the municipal 
boundaries, is the cause of considerable traffic, importing hops 

and barley, and export- 
Population and vital statistics. ing l^eer. The popula- 

tion as ascertained at 
the enumerations of i868> 
1881 and 1 89 1 , is shown 
in the margin. The 
details in the margin 
give the population of 
suburbs. Both enumera- 
tions were made in the 
depth of winter, and re- 
present only the com- 
paratively small per- 
manent population. It 
is estimated that the 
population in the season 
numbers nearly 8,OQ0 
.souls*.' 


Year of census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1808 

1,346 

084 

, 362 

1881 

2,489 

1,924 ' 

565 

1891 

1,768 

1,204 

564 


Town or suburb. 


Population. 

' 1868. 

j 1S81. 

1891. 

Murree town ... 
Civil lines 

1 

1 G3S 

1 708 

6G8 

1,821 

309 

1,459 


Pindigheb, the head-quarters of the tahsil of that 
name, is a town with 8,462 inhabitants, situated in the valley 
and on the banks of a stream n«amed the Sil. It is the ancestral 
seat of the Johdra Malliks of Pindigheb, and was founded by 
that tribe in the 1 3th century. 

It is the onl}' place of any size in the tahsil, and situated 
as it is in a very wild tract, it presents a very pleasing 
appearance to the eye by contrast with its surroundings. 
There are a good many trees studded about, and as the 
water is near the surface, there are many vegetable gardens 
and plantain trees, which make it look like an oasis in the 
white sand of the stream bed which lies on one 'side of it. 
The houses are however pooi^ and small, and there are no 
buildings of any importance. It contains a Tahsil, a Police 
station, and a dispensary; there is no dak bungalow, but 
there is a district bungalow at Dandi, about a mile distant 
on the opposite side of the stream,. 

it has a municipality consisting of 8 members, excluding 
4 ex-officio : — 


L Malik Aullia Khan, of Pindigheb. 

2. Nawab Khan, ditto. 

3. Gauga Ram, ditto. 

4. Ganesh Das, ditto. 


5x Sarfaraz, of Pindigheb. 

6. Gian Ghand, ditto, 

7. Karm Chand, ditto. 

8. Ram Rattan, ditto. 
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Its income is almost entireij derived from octroi^ and is Ohanter VI- 
shown in Table No. XLV. — ■ 

There is a considerable trade in country prodace, grain^ Municipalities 
cotton, oil and wood ; and country cloth and soap are man u- and Cantonments 
factored and exported across the Indus. It lies on the town, 

road between Rawalpindi and Kalabagh. 

The Pindigheb tahsil is well known as a great horse-breed- 
ing tract, and theMalliks of Pindigheb have always large stables. 

Horse-breeders, however, here as elsewhere, frequently sell theii” 
foung stock as yearlings across theTndus and to other places 
owing, among other causes, to the scarcity of w'ater in many 
parts of the tract. 


The nonnlation. as 

Year of census. 

Persons. 

’ ascertained at the census 

Males. Females, of ] 868-, 1881 and 1891 is 
sh own i n f h m a r gi n . 

1868 

1881 

1891 

8,240 

8,583 

8,462 

' ■ ■■ : ! ■ ■ ■ 

j 4,148 i 4,092 It is possible that 

! Pindigheb may shortly 

1 ’ ' i be brought within the 


r=r. ■ of Railwaj com- 

munication, but whether the effect of such a change would be 
to increase or decrease its importance, it is difficult to foretell. 

The latter is quite as likely a contingency as the former. 

The general prosperity of the tahsil, however, has been much 
increased already by the line running from Eawalpindi 
to Khushalgarli, and if the new line be constructed either 
from Jand across the w’-estern side of the tahsil, or from 
Gaggan through Pindigheb down the left bank of the 
Indus, both of which alternatives, are under consideration, we 
may expect to see a great increase in irrigation along the 
banks of the Sil, and a considerable increase in the area of 
cultivation. 

Makhad is a small town of 4,195 inhabitants, situated MakLad town, 
on tlie left bank of the Indus, in the extreme south-west corner 
of the district. It is not no.w of much importance, hut was 
formerly the terminus of the Indus Valley Flotilla, and as such 
of some consequence. It is, however, a curious and picturesque 
river-side town, built on a steep slope and extremely dirty. There 
is still a considerable amount of trade done from it on the Indus 
by the trading community of Parachas. It had a Municipal 
Committee, a sardi and a Police station, but no buildings of any 
importance. 

There is now no Municipal Committee at Makhad ; it existed 
for a short time, but haying really no raison d^etre, and its 
existence only intensifying the disputes which rage continuously 
between the Khan, the Pir and the Parachas, it has been abolished, 
and Makhad has, therefore, lost its claim to be included as a 
town. 
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268 OHAP. VI, -TOWNS/ MUKICIPAMTIBS A CANTONMENTS. 


: Oliapter VIv ■ . 
Towns, 

Municipalities 
and ('antonments. 

Fatehjang. 


Year of census. 

Persons, 

' Males, 

'Females. 

1868 ... ... 

4,252 

2,185 

2,067 

1881 ... ... 

4,195 

2,062 j 

2,133 

1891 

4,135 j 

. 2,020 

2,115 


The population^ as 
ascertained in tbe enu- 
merations of 1868, 1881 
and 1891, is as shown in 
the margin. 

Patehjang is a large 
village of 5,097 in- 
habitants. 


__ — _ . _ made, 

into the head-quarters of the newly creafced tahsil of 
the same name at the first regular settlement, and it lies 
on the high road from Rawalpindi to Khushdlgarh and Kohat 
and Rawalpindi to KAlabagh, and it is now connected with 
head-quarters by rail, Patehjang being one of the stations on the 
Khushalgarh (Kohat) branch of the North-Western Railway. 


Petroleum is found near the Kala Chitta range at Sadkal, 
about 3 miles north of Patehjang, whence it is sent into Rawal- 
pindi for use in the gas-works there. It has little trade, a wide 
and clean bazar, a tahsil building, a Police station and a dis- 
pensary, and there is a district bungalow here. A large brick 
building, the house of Misar Ramji Mai, is a very conspicuous 

object from the Railway 
-- surround* 

Year of census. Persons. Males. Females. ing country. There is 

no municipality here. 
1868 2.483 2,m The population, as given 

1881 4,875 2.786 2,139 by the census of 1868, 

1891 5,097 2,765 2,342 1881 and 1891, is given 

— ' '' , !,'• ■ in the margin. 


Gujar Khan own. 


The constitution of the population of all the towns describ- 
ed in this chapter by religion, and the number of occupied 
houses in each, are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of these 
will be found in Table No. V of the Census Report of 1891. 

Gujar Khan, the head-quartei*s of the tahsil of that name, 
though not a town at present, is rapidly increasing in size and 
importance, owing to the large wheat trade which has recently 
been developed at this place, situated as it is near the centre 
of a great wheat growing tahsil on the Grand Trunk road and on 
the North-Western Railway. It is now a great wheat mart from 
which as much as 10,000 maunds of grain per diem are some- 
times exported. The wheat from Gujar Khan itself, and from. 
Kallar and Chakwal, being brought in in large quantities* 
Gujar Khan wheat has now a high reputation in the trade. 
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Table No. II —showing DEVELOPMENT. 


1 

2' 

3 

■ ■■ 4 ^ ' 

5 1 


: ; y' ■■ 

8 


Details. 1 

853M. 1« 

J68.59. 

1863-64. 

1868-69. 

1873-74.^ 

1878-79, 

1883-84. . 

1892-93, 

Population ... ... ... »«. 

... 

... 

- 

711,236 

— 

820,512 

820,512 

887,194 

Cultivated area 

... 

... 

... 

967,498 

969,904,. 

969,904 1 

,220,480 

,307,351 

Irrigated area ... ... 


- 

... 

16,937 

18,070 

18,070 

34,421 

64,137 

„ from Government 


... 

.... 

... ■■ 


... 

... 

... 

Assessed land revenue, Rs. ... ... 

- 

... 

... 

7,31,744 

7,28,668 

7,30,842 

8,35,678 

957,016 

Revenue from land, Bs. ... •». 


... 

... 

6,79,211 

6,89,999 

6,84,727 

6,88,783 

9,08,701 

Gross revenue, Re. 

... 

... 

... 

8,38,793 

8,05,288 

9,85,839 

10,81,097 

13,38,058 

Number of kine ... ... 


... 


01,376 

159.016 

220,903 

300,871 

480,405 

„ „ sheep and goats ... 

... 

... 

... 

130,006 

176,311 

144,985 

417,144 

414,493 

„ ,, camels ... ... 




7,886 

7,626 

33,834 

24,149 

^9,334 

Miles of metalled roads ... •*. 

... 


... 

V 1,216 

00 

97 

155 

216 

„ „ unmetalled roads 


... 

... 

) 

IC 1,133 

1,123 

1,123 

1,117 

„ „ railways 

... 


- 

... 

... 

... 

166 

166 

Police staff ... ... 

... 

... 

815 

1,080 

1,020 

1,026 

1,022 

1,003 

Prisoners convicted 

1,025 

2,639 

2,119 

3,834 

3,620 

5,452 

051 

4,796 

Civil suits, number ... ... 

868 

733 

2,006 

7.241 

8,015 

11,710 

■ 


„ value in rupees ... 

63,056 

91',45a 

' 1,70,053 

3,10,274 

4,90,653 

5,88,954 

B 

|H 

Municipalities, number 


... 


' . 

4 

r € 

C 

5 

„ income in rupees ... 

1 ... 

... 

... 

61,82; 

79,891 

93,621 

l,e4,76£ 

2.24,428 

Dispensaries, number of 





2 € 

5 1 


) 10 

,, patient ... 

. 

... 

... 

18,76' 

9 60, IK 

} 81,35t 

94 62 

3 1,46,183 

Schools, number of ... 

. 

■«. 

8 

3 12 

5 9 

> 8i 

11 

5 83 

„ scholars ... 

. 

... 

2,46 

5 6 06 

3 6,25 

0 5,66! 

2 8,26 

4 7,160 


NoTE.-Thoso fifturos are taken from Tables Noa. I, HI, VIII, XI, XV, XXI, L. LIX and IiXI of the Punjab 

Admin, istration Report and Revenue Report* 







Table No. III,-sbowing EAINPALL- 



Note.— T liese figures are taken from the weekly and monthly Rainfall Statenicntg published in the Fv.iijah Gazette, 


Eawalpmdi > 

Table No. Ill A^-showing RAINFALL at HEAD-pARTEES. 


■ ■ 1 , 

1 ^ 

; ■ 3 , . 

4 

5 

■ Month, 

ANNiriP AVESleiE- 

Monthly AND progeessivs 

EAINEALL AVERAGES OB 
PAST YEAES SUPPLIED 

BY THE MeteOEOLOGI- 
cAlRepoetee. 

Number of 
rainy days in 
each month, 
1867 to 1876. 

Rainfall in 
tenth of 
an inch in 
each month, 
1S67 to 1881. 

Average 
number of 
rainy days 
in each 
month. 

Average rain- 
fall in inches, 
tenths and 
hundredth of 
an inch of 
past years. 

January ... 

... ... 

... 

... 


4 

18 

4-4 

2*67 

February ... 

... •», 


... 


5 

22 

4’0 

2*11 

March 

i«t 


... 


G 

22 

4-G 

2*10 

April 





3 

20 

3-3 

2*00 

May 



... 

... 

3 

13 

3‘G 

1*41 

June 


... 



4 

21 

2*9 

1*84: 

July 



... 


10 

71 

8*7 

yi9 

August 

.«• ... 


#«> 

... 

■ S .. 

64 

8-3 

6*37 

September 


... 

... 


6 

32 

4*8 

3*51 

October .. 

tri efl« 

... 


... 

2 

8 

rc 

0*70 

November 

■«l •** 




1 

. ■■■: 5 

0-,6 

0*6# 

December 





2 

13 

; TG 

0*64 

1st October to 1st January 




... 


5 ■ 

2G 

3-7 

1*99 

1st January to 1st April 





16 

62 

13-0 

6*88 

1st April to 1st October 

« • • • « 

... 

•*» 


34 

221 

31*0 

22*32 


Whole year 

... 

54 

309 

48*3 

31*19 


NoTE.—Theae figures arc taken from Table No. XXIV of the Revenue Report and from page No. 34 of tbo Famine 
Report, and also from monthly and progressive rainfall averages of past years supplied by the Meteorological Reporter 
fcO Government of India, 


Table No. Ill B -showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS. 


1 


3 


5 


Avebage ball in inches, tenths and 
HUNDEEDTHS OP AN INCH EfiOM 1888.89 TO 1892-93. 

Tahsil Stations. 

1st October 
to 

1st January, 

1st January 
to 

lat: April. 

1st April 
to 

lit October. 

Whole year* 

Attock ... ••• ■ 

2*94 




Kahuta * •• ••• »•* 

4*84 




Murroe ... »•« ... •*» *•* ' *** ■ **'• *** 

6*77 

21*07 

30*44 


Pindigheb 

3*42 


10*61 


GajarKban ... ... ... ... ... .*» ■ **♦ 

2*6l:.;:■;;^ 

12*68 

16*12 

27*30 

Fatehjang ... ... ... ... ... ... - •*«, 


9*76 

12*35 

22*86 
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TaJ)le No. IV, -showing TEMPERATURE. 


TIMPEEATUEE IN SHADE IN DEGEEES FAHRENHEIT. 


December, 


Yeas. 


110*4 


Rawalpindi District-] vii 

Table No. V, -showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


;y'U, 

Detail. 

■ p 

'u 

■ -+3 

Cfl 

s 

d , 
ft 

'S 

1 ■ 

« 

'ea 

' i 

1 

< 

'm 

'i 

i 

‘SJ 

M 

’'ot 

'i 

EH 

© 

© 

u 

1 

'ot 

'© 

§ 

1X3 

2 

ft 

'{fl 

B 

i 

a 

.1 

1 

'i 

B 

!■ 

3 

ft 

'i 

Total square mile.s (1893) 

6,012 

763 

648 

456 

258 

1,497 

565 

853 

Cultivated, square miles (1893) 

2,0-13 

372 

306 

149 

■ 57 

43S 

338 

3S3 

Culturable, square miles (1893) 

421 

41 

34 

24 

25 

197 

40 

60 

Square miles under crops] (average 1885 to 1S93) ... 

1,001 

336 

252 

140 

4S 

226 

309 

290 

Total loopulation, 1891 

897,194 

243,141 

141,063 

92,372 

45,772 

99,350 

152,455 

113,041 

Urban population, 1891 ... 

97,234 

73,795 

♦13,209 


1,768 

8,462 

... 

... 

Rural population, 1891 

789,960 

169,346 

127,854 

92,372 

44,004 

00,888 

152,453 

113.041 

Total population, per square mile ... 

176 

319 

218 

203 

177 

66 

270 

132 

Rural population per square mile ... 

157 

222 

197 

203 

171 

■ 61 

270 

132:' 

Over 1,000 souls ... ... ... ... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

' ... 

... 

... 

... 

6,000 to 1,000 

4 

... 

2 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

3,000 to 5,000 

10 

... 

2 

... 

1 

6 

* 2 

... 

2,000 to 3,000 

39 

11 

7 

( 

J ... 

1 

> £ 

; 0 

i.OOO to 2,000 

136 

. 24 

3C 

li 

1 e 

! K 

1 2S 

i 25 

600 to 1,000 ... 

310 

62 

52 

; 2: 

• 22 

5 2i 

) 7£ 

) 48 

Under 600 ... ... ... 

1,189 

351 

Gf 

18; 

> 75 

^ 71 

5 281 

121 

Total 

1,6S£ 

1 44£ 

> 19S 

5 23( 

) 106 

i 131 

1 38( 

) 200 

/Towns 

17,392 

! 13,401 

2,353 


43C 

s 1,10( 

) ... 


Occupied houses, 1891 

Cvillagea 

130,834 

32,861 

20,00£ 

! 15,831 

3 8,22£ 

1 14,17^ 

t 25,27; 

? 14,447 

/Towns 

21,762 

. 15,830 

3,316 


635 

• 1,961 

1 


Resident families, 1891 ...j 

Cvillagea 

183,980 

38,375 

27,634 

1 24,746 

1 9,266 

J 21,40; 

3 36,59' 

4 26,898 


NoTK.—These figures are taken from Bevenue Beporfc, 1893, ami Tables Nob. I and III of tbe CenBOS. 1891. 
* These inoluda :~Hazro 7.580. Attook 3.073. and OamDbellnore 2.656. ’ 
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Table No. VI -sbowing MIGRATION 


1 



3 


4 

5 

6 

7' 

8 

;V''9 

10 








Males peb 
1,000 or BOTH 
SEXES. 

Bistsibution op immigbants by Tahsils 


Bibts Places. 


§ 

M 

*§ 

' s 

M 

DO 

1 

1 

|x! 

Immigrants, 

Emigrants, 

'3 
.S ' 

s 

M 

o 

o 

3 

cS 

1 ■■ 

0 ■ 

1 

Pincligheb. 

' i 
■ 0 

a ' ^ 

■■■' 'f 

•; ft-:,.'. 

Jullundiir ... 



1,090 

385 

723 

818 


96 

9 

23 

19 

. 18 

■''.''8 

Hoalnarpm* 



933 

SI 

845 

631 

782 

68 

4 

57 

18 

12 

2 

AmritsaT ... 



1,89/ 

324 

762 

679 

1,690 

23 

6 

31 

26 

61 

10 

Gurdaspur 



1,430 

161 

814 

671 

1,217 

58 

16 

64 

21 

46 

It 

Sialkofc 



5,260 

391 

726 

603 

4,39S 

324 

63 

73 

59 

293 

60 

Lahore 



1,694 

1,213 

664 

669 

1,468 

94 

9 

51 

16 

41 

15 

Gujriit 



2,974 

380 

747 

'553 

2,308 

181 

65 

26 

39 

342 

23 

Giijranwiila 



. 3,478 

806 

787 

816 

3,030 

140 

42 

26 

49 

164 

' 27.' 

Slialipur ... 



1,755 

648 

660 

643 

1,403 

113 

33 

19 

52? 

102 

31 

Jhelura ... 



13,798 

ll,3t56 

571 

391 

4,618 

662 

390 

107 

1,791 

4,456 

■ 1,774 

Hazara 



6,413 

6,891 

549 

584 

2,380 

2,689 

38 

1,113 

33 

58 

182 

Peshawar ... 



3,52.5 
• 649 

6,877 

681 

692 

1.841 

1,463 

22 

24 

61 

53 

61 

Xohat 



4,240 

724 

790 

285 

116 

1 

4 

234 

, 6 

3 

North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

12,429 


717 

•'V 

10,730 

1,230 

33 

253 

50 

96 

32 

Kashmir ... 



9,435 

.1. 

634 


3,914 

309 

’ 1,901 

1,657 

61 

1,494 

10 

Afghanistiin 



2,793 

.1. 

634 


2,250 

457 

6 

11 

28 

24 

1 

Europe, &c. 



5,493 


911 


4,851 

504 

6 

128 

3 



Africa 



6 




6 

... 

1 

... 

... 


... 

America ... 



56 

... 

... 


64 

2 

,,, 

».» 

... 



Australia ... 



9 


1 .. 


7 

,,, 


2 

,,, 


•»» 

Sea ... ... 



'li 

1 


”* 


1 

... . 

... 

... 

' ' 


... 


Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. XI of Census Eeporfc of 1891- 


Table No- VII -showing RELIGION and SEX. 


1 

2 


■ 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

“ 

11 

12 

Detail. 

Distbict, 

Tahsils. 

Villages. 

Persons, 

c3 

Females, 

B' 

■ ft 

1 

^ « 

•i 

o 

J 

1 

o 

0 

u 

1 

4 

“’zi' 

s 

au 

1 

u 

s 

fcii 

1 

"o 

fx, 

Persons 

887,191 



243,141 

141,063 

92,372 

45,772 

99,350 

152,455 

113,041 

mu 

Alales ... ... 

... 

478,457 

... " 

141,270 

75,642 

47,558 

24,458 

60,239 

79,371 

69,939 


Females 

... 

: ' ^ 

408,737 

101,871 

65,421 

4-1,814 

21,314 

49,111 

73,084 

53,122 


Hindus ... 

83,301 

48,655 

34,740 

40,045 

11,788 

6,364 

1,892 

10,947 

6,178 

7,037 

45,272 

£>iklis ... ... 

27,470 

16,674 

11,796 

0,109 

639 

4,617 

■ 476 

685 

8,905 

3,139 

23,180 

Jains 

888 

'.494! 

894 

849 

... 

35 




4 

40 

Jews 

2 

: " ,M! 

1 

’ 2 


■ ■ ... . ; 

! ' 





Parsis 

66 

3I{ 

25 

61 

■■ - -A 






5 

Miisalmans 

768,368 

407,9051 

860,463 

187,001 

128,139 

82,341 

43,999 

'8^708 

137;371 

102*809 

722,393 

Others ... ... 


! 2 

2 

4 



i ' 





Total Christians 

7,105 

":;:'.'::J,795 

1,310 

6.080 

692 

"* 15 

, 405 

10 

1 

2 

70 

Foreign Christians ... 

6,697 

5,671 

1,126 

6,737 

680 

10 

. 357 


1 

2 

66 

Native’ Christians 

214 

129 

85 

192 


5 

16i 





Eurasians ... 

194 


99 

161 



321 




8 

Sunisi ... ... ... 

768,914 

402,967 

355,947 

183,384 

127,7^ 

silsos 

1:.; ■’42,812 

85^890 

isieso 

101,487 


Shiahs 

8,761 

1 4,444 

4,317 

2,171 

340 

445 

48 

1,733 

2,707 

1,317 


Wahabis 

22 

11 

11 

: '-22 

... 

... 
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Table No. VIII, —showing LANGUAGES- 


, :i: ■ ‘v' ■ 


3 

4 

5 


7 


9 

Langxjageh. 


' ■ DlSTRIBFiUON: BX TaHSIL^^ 


District. 

Eawalpindi. 

o 

' ea 

1 - 

: 6 

"g ■ 

1 

’S; 

$ 

■ 

s 

1 

k 

§ 

sc 

.1 

¥ 

, .'fo, ■ , 

HiiiclusUini-Iiincli 







' . 

19,536 

17,092 

1,734 

49 

,297 

254 

n 

39 








97 

97 


• •• 

LU 




Bagn 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 










PanjdUi 

... 

... 



... 


835,921 

4 

214,810 

4 

125,875 

92,237 

44,609 

93,256 

152,278 

112,953 

Jatki ... 




.»• 

... 









lit 








42 

25 

•I. 

... 

««. 

5 

12 


ogri ... 





«•« 

















251 

is; 

. 5 

30 

6 


23 


Pahari 















Turanian dialects 






... 

69 

12 

... 

... 

67 

... 

... 

■m.'; 

Pashtu ... 







20,940 

2,287 

12,760 

IS 

11 

6,804 

19 

35 

BilocM 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

9 

2 


... 

... 

7 

... 

... 

Assamese 

... 






3 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Bengali 




... 



361 

337 

14 

... 

3 

... 

• •i 

... 

Goanese 





... 

... 


3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Iftf 

... 

Gujrati ... 





... 


151 

lod 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Kaslimiri 






... 

1,454 

839 

47 

It 

404 

7 

41 

10 

Maratlii 




... 



11 

11 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Nipali 

... 





... 

20 

19 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

SindM ... 



... 

•** 



di 

21 

2 

... 

... 

... 

■. r 

» ... 

Tamil 



... 

... 

... 


26 

2-4 

... 

4 


... 

' ••• 

... 

Araljio 

... 

... 





li 

9 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Armenian ... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

J 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Chinese 

... 



... 



3 


1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Chitiidi and Kafiri 




«•* 


•3 

. ■■ 2 

... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

' ... 

Persian ... 

... 


... 

... 


• HI 

1,343 

1,303 

20 

6 

6 

7 

1 

»,» 

Turk! 

... 





»•« 

3 

3 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

English ... 

... 





'14» . 

6,877 

5,878 

601 

10 

385 

10 

1 

2 

Dutch ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

»• 


€ 

3 

... 

... 

8 

... 

... 

... 

French 

... 

M. 

... 




„ £ 

2 

... 

... 


... 


... 

German 

*** 






■7 

6 



1 






Geind Total 




243,141 

141,063 

92,372 

45,772 

99,360 

162,466 

!■ 

113,041 


NoTE.-Ttee figureg are taken from TaWeSto. X of tte District Census Keport, 1851, 


[ Punjal) Gazetteer, 

Table No. IX, -showing MAJOE CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 

2 

3 


1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 1 

10 

11 

13 

13 

1-4 

15 






Total number Census, 
1881. 

Total number Census, 
1891. 

Males by religion by 
Census, 1891. 

0 

rt 

•S 

H'"' ' 

■ m: 

m 

d 

3 

d 

1 

o 

Caste or Tribe. 


Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 


Females. 

Hindu. 

A 

A 

m 


S 

d 

in 

S:: 

Proportion per mille of populo 
Census 1881. 

j Proportion per mille of pupi 
1 by Census 1891. 



Total population... 

820,512 

449,287 

371 , 225 ] 

887,194 

478,467 

408,737 



■ 


1,000 

1,000 

A 

3 

Pathan 

... 

... 

86,466 

20,666 


39,151 

21,382 

17,769 

... 

... 

... 

20,666 

44 

■■ ■■'■■■'W:' 

A 

1 

Jat ... 

... 


47,035 

26,752 

21,183 

23,863 

13,762 


1,159 

371 


25,219 

58 

29 

A 

1 

Ra 3 pufc 

... 


145,536 

76,322 

69,214 

142,864 


67,862 

635 

107 

... 

75,680 

177 

155 

A 

1 

Gakkhar 

... 


10,607 

5,549 

5,118 

7,714 

4,191 

3,523 

... 

... 

... 

5,549 

13 

9 

A 

1 

Awan 

... 


124,834 

65,881 

68,953 

129,812 

68,836 

60,976 

... 


... 

65,881 

153 

144 

A 

1 

Gujar 



25,403 

13,695 


36,854 

19,382 

16,472 

156 

1 

... 

13,638 

31 

41 

A 

2 

Sheikh 



25,524 

14,399 

11,125 

23,157 

12,708 

10.449 

... 

... 

... 

14,398 

31 

27 

A 

1 

Mughal 



25,169 

13,510 

11,659 

33,103 

17,175 

15,928 



... 

13,610 

31 

36 

B 

5 

Brahman 

... 


18,523 

10,726 

7,797 

13,061 

9,069 

6,882 

9,987 

730 

4 

... 

23 

19 

A 

2 

Sayad 

... 



11,281 

9,141 

21,437 

11,135 

10,292 

... 

... 

... 

11,281 

25 

23 

B 

18 

Nai 

... 


11,996 

6,486 

6,510 

13,073 

7,032 

6,041 

165 

7 

... 

6,31-1 

15 

14 

B 

8 

Mirasi 

... 


6,205 

3,321 

2,884 

6,306 

3,330 

2,976 

3 

... 

... 

3,318 

8 

7 

0 

14 

Khatri 



41,135 

23,0-40 

18,195 

44 , 31 c 

24,150 

20,16C 

17,039 

5,759 

... 

142 

50 

50 

C 

14 

Arora 



12,181 

7,000 

5,181 

13,62C 

7,509 

6,921 

6,649 

490 

... 

52 

15 

16 

C 

16 

Maniar 

... 

... 

41,701 

23,35£ 

19,3-42 

290 

145 

15-- 

17 

... 

... 

22,3-42 

51 

- 

D 

25 

Kashmiri 

... 

... 

23,803 

13,71? 

10,085 

27,4-4-J 

14,61C 

12,83- 

12 

... 

... 

13,706 

29 

31 

D 

39 

Chiihra 

... 


23,052 

12,92C 

9,126 

23,80-3 

13,42G 

10,37; 

2,309 

65C 

... 

9,96C 

37 

26 

B 

38 

Mochi 



20,385 

11,13C 

0,265 

24,081 

22,9-4€ 

11,13? 

C 

... 

... 

11,131 

29 

27 

D 

23 

Julaha’ 



37,001 

19,58; 

17,41 £ 

39,313 

20,84? 

18,46( 

15! 

i 

... 

10,42J 

4c 

44 

I) 

35 

Jhinwar 



8,632 

5,31? 

3,414 

8,745 

6 , 12 c 

3,62’ 

1,16 

29 

... 

4,02; 

,1] 


B 

19 

Lohiir 

... 


12,23fc 

6,67? 

6,56? 

13,23£ 

8,185 

7.05. 

11£ 

2-^ 


6,53? 

1 

17 

B 

20 

Taikhdu 

... 

... 

22,45C 

! 12,67£ 

9,775 

23,76! 

13,035 

10,72 

98£ 

67£ 

... 

11,11- 

2’ 

7 27 

B 

28 

Kumhdi* 



14,66? 

J 7,S9i 

6,77( 

16,47? 

. 8,76C 

7,71 

3 361 

1 ] 

L . 

7,63( 

) 11 


B 

24 

Dhobi 

... 

. 

6,751 

3,13J 

2,61! 

7,13^ 

3,92! 

3,21 

1 55t 

) 10( 


2,47-: 

i 1 

7 8 

D 

23 

Darzi 


... 

6,10£ 

) 3,36( 

2,74S 

7,37S 

4,021 

» 3,34 

? 21 

1 ... 

... 

3,33! 

3 1 

3 8 

D 

3? 

Teli 

... 


13,38-J 

i 6,52? 

5,85i 

13,92( 

) 7,361 

L 6,551 

} 4 : 

1 . , 

. 

6,-48 

i 1 

5 16 

B 

19 

Sunar 



6,53£ 

1 3,56£ 

2,96^ 

i 7,48^ 

1 3,06< 

5 3,611 

8 ,:2,54( 

) 57 ; 

3 ... 

45 . 

5 

8 S 

A 

. 2 

MAli 


... 

... 

... 


48, 32^ 

t 25,361 

1 22,96. 

3 ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

53 

A 

1 

Bhund 



... 

... 

. ^ •»« 

,18,27i 

3 9 , 57 ; 


5 ... 

... 

... 


... 

20 

A 

1 

Khattar 

... 

... 


... 

... 


3 4,06^ 

4 3,73 

4 *.. 

... 

... 


... 

8 


Nois.^Tiieso figures are taken from TaWe No, VIII. A of the Census of 1881 and Table No* XVI of the Census 
of 1891, 












Eawalpindi District.] 

Table No. IX A, -showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


« 1 ■ 


2 







. 4 ■' 

6 . 

Serial Ko. in Cen- 
siis Table No. XYI. 


Caste oe Teibe. 





■ 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

38 

Chainar 







2,063 

1,203 

760 

C. 14 

Bania 

... 

.ms 





2,616 

1,690 
: 413 

.1,026; ^ 

3 

Biloch 








■ . 737 

325 

2 

Ahi'r 

... ... ... 






764 

670 

194 

a 

•Fatii'r fmisccllaneous, 

&C.J unspecified) 






3,223 , 

1,318 

905 ' 

I). 37 

Qassab 






3,075 

. 685 

400 

E. 43 

Jogi and Bdwal ... 


... 





1,268 

756 

‘ 513 

D. 35 

Mullah 

... 






600 

313 

377 

C, 14 

Khojah 

... ... 






1,530 

857 

683 

B. 8 

Blult 

... ... 


... 




975 

. 611 

464 

D. 23 

Lilari 

... ... ... 

... 

... 




1,405 

769 

636 

14 

Bhabra 

... ... ... 






060 

530 

431 

40 

Bazigar 







971 

500 

463 

E. 47 

Nab * , 

... 






198 

107 

01 

I). 38 

Kori 








3,616 

1,000 

647 

U. 14 

Paracha 








2,380 

1,118 

1,263 

A. 3 

Lodha 

,,, 






... 


A. 2 

KTirmi 

... 






07 

64 

33 

D. 38 

Jaiswura .. 

... ... 






1,564 

1,035 

520 

C. 15 

Tamboli 








„ 

86 

64 

23 


■No'i’t-:.— T hose tigarc.'i are taken from Table No. XVI of the Census Heport, 1901. 


Table No. X -showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 

3 

3 


■ 5 ' 

6 

.7,; 

8 





XJnmaheied. 

Maebied. 

Widowed. 















Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

I'ialcs. 

Females. 

S 

All religions 



26.3,935 

166,346 

188,530 

' 188,386 / 

26,992 

54,005 


Hindfis ... ... 

•*« ■- 


24,142 

11,518 

21,130 

16,994 

3,274 

6,234 

OQ 

Sikhs 



7,747 

3,605 

■ ■:6,834- 

5.935 

1,103 

2’266 

Jg . 

Jains 



260 

137 

1S6 

191 

48 

66 


Musalmanfe 



226,657 

150,315 

159,726 

164,763 

21,533 

43,386 


Christians 



5,115 

76i 

637 

493 

43 

63 


Farsis 

... 


13 

15 

16 

10 

2 



Jews 



... 

... 

1 

1 



< 

Other religions ... 



1 

3 

1 


... 

... 

1 

All Ages— ... 



6, .616 

4,073 

: "■ 

3,010 

4,609 

543 

1,321 


0-4 



0,004 

0,087 

4 

10 

2 

3 


6-9 



0,929 

0,661 

67 

330 

4 

9 


10-14 



0,350 

7,108 

623 

2,818 

10 

74 

a § 

16—19 



7,121 

1,033 

2,755 

7,776 

124 

291 

© 

20—24 

... 


4,527 

418 

5,171 

9,012 

303 

670 

1 

tj o 

26—20 

... 


2,389 

170 

7,090 

8,901 

613 

924 

cm 

30-34 



1,137 

100 

8,305 

8,397 

658 

1,405 

’•g g ! 

35-r30 

... 


673 

83 

8,448 

7,374 

880 

2,544 

*2 ^ i 

40—44 

... 


465 

00 

8,485 

6,762 

1,050 

3,331 

1 ’ 

45—40 



377 

73 

8,151 

5,335 

1,473 

4,593 


50- ’64 ... . ... 



304 ' 

59 

7,073 

4,832 

1,724 

5,108 

n 

65— .60 



m 

63 i 

7,293 

3,193 ' 

2,411 

6,664 


60 and over 

... 


,«j 

19 

0,320 

2,072 : 

3,534 

7,861 


KoiE.-Ttee figures tiro lukea from Tables Kos, VII ana ViU o£ tbe Oeasus Eeport, 18S1, 



[Punjab Gazetteer, 

Table No. XI, -showing BIRTHS and DEATHS- 


1 

■'2 ' 

'"3" 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Years. 

Total BIRTHS eesistebed. 

Total deaths registered. | 

TOIAL DE.iTHS 

EROH 

so 

s 

c3 , 

Females, 

Persons. 

3 
^ . 

Females. 

Persons. 

. d 

M 

: O' ■ ; 

Small-pox, 

, ■'Jij ' 

o 

.■■■■■ t> ■ ■ ■ 

: ■ ;,pRV ; 

l88Ii 

19,005 

16,544 

35,549 

9,733 

8,635 j 

18,368 

1 

81 

12,650 

188tj' ... » ... ... 1 

17,910 

16,334 

34,244 

9,847 

8,908 

18,755 

107 


,..;;:12, 643 

1880 1 

17,730 

15,576 

33,306 ! 

9,746 ! 

8,719 

18,465 

■■ ... " 

164 

13,030 

ISS/" ... ■ ... ' >. ‘ 

17,107 ' 

15,030 

33,137 

11,676 

10,-455 

23,131 

348 

1,146 

• 14,773 

1888. •«. 

15,377 

13,973 

29,350 

12,089 

11,046 

23,135 

1,221 

677 

15,909 

1,889 ,«» •.* 

11,060 

12,906 

27,866 

16,677 

16,147 

33,824 

5 

242 

27,229 

1890 ... »•» ••• 

13,900 

12,451 

26,351 

18,367 

16,111 

34,478 

2 

59 

28,930 

1891 ... •.* 

15,204 

13,478 

28,682 

13,609 

11,052 

25,561 

388 

23 

20,280 

1803 

10,277 

14,851 

31,128 

19,594 

18,117 

j 37,711 

1,113 

I 476 

29,340 

1893 

13,783 

12,642 

1 26,425 

13,190 

10,677 

j 23,SC7 

1 

1 337 

16,033 


Note.— T hese figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, II, YII, YIII anti IX of the Sanitary Ucport. 


Table No- XI A, -showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 


'■ 1 , , 

2 

3 

4 ■ 

5 

6 

^ 7 

Months. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892, 

1893. 

Total. 

^anuar^" ... ••• 

2,083 

4,187 

2,375 

1,068 

3,326 

13,038 

February ... 

1,774 

2,883 

1,853 

1,071 

3,614 

11,004 

March ... .*• •*' •*. 

1,403 

^ 2,774 

1,754 

1,796 

1,983 

9,800 

April ... ... ... 

1*223' ■ 

2,345 

1,603 

■:'i,447'. 

1,548 

8,064 

May ... ... *•* 

1,135 ' 

2,390 1 

1,063 

1,890 

1,555 

0,233 

June ... **' ••• •** *” ““ 

1,624 

2,115 

2,466 

1,038 

1,350 

9,403 

July 

1,300 

1,049 

j 3,774 

1,888 

1,268 

9,930 

August ... ... 

1,615 

2,437 

\ 2,351 

2,713 

1,393 

10,508 

Septehiber ... 

3,776 

3,034 

1,7?3 

5,303 

1,370 

15,156 

October ... ... 

4,753 

3,777 

1,876 

7, -3.33 

1,770 

10,517 

November ... 

6,549 

3,443 

1,878 

6,543 

2,163 

10,574 

December 

6,141 

2,646 

1,896 

3,923 

2,520 

17,125 

Total 

33,834 - 

34,478 

25,561 

37,711 

22,867 

153,441 


Note.— T hese figures ftre takonfrom the Sanitary Report, 


Rawalpindi Bistrict.] x:ui 

TABLE No. XI B -showing MONTHLY DEATHS from EEYER. 


1 

' 

2 

3 : 

4' ■ 

5 ■■ ' 

6 

7 

Months, 

1889. 

. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Total, 

January 

1,536 

3,697 

1,891 

1,574 

2,421 

11,119 

February 

1,281 

2,437 

1,466 

1,C53 

, 1,860 

8,703 

March 

1,0(>3 

2,290 

1,345 

1,481 

1,345 

7,524 

April 

880 

1,808 

1,280 

1,008 

1,085 

6,121 

May 

1,0G3 

1,974 

1,633 

1,315 

1,103 

7,148 

Juno ... 

1,209 

1,743 

2,034 

1,267 

1,001 

7,254 

My 

j 053 

1,331 

1 

1 3,205 

1,276 

1 

776 

7,601 

Augusts .»t» T, ,,% ■ .... . ... 

1,191 

2,028 

1,803 

1,658 

! 

i 925 

7,005 

Septombor 

2,332 

3,388 

1,285 

4,002 

, 886 

11,893 

f 

October 

4,228 

3,214 

1,300 

• 

, 6,275 

1 

1,244 

10,357 

Norembor , 

5,919 

2,864 

.. ... ' ■ 

1,429 

1 

4,724 

1,530 

16,46d ‘ 

December ... ... ... ... . ... 

5,574 

2,156 

1,453 

3,047 

1,791 

14,021 

Total Mi ... 

i.'2'7,229 

28,930 

20,280 

29.E40 

10,033 

121jj812. . 


Note.— T licse figmes are taken fron^ ' Table No. IX of the Sanitary Eeport, 



XIV 


[ Punjab Gazetteer, 

Table No- XII, -showing INFIEMITIES. 



2 

3 

4 

5 

* 

7 

8 

9 


XJirsou'irn 

Deaf Mittes, 

BltllfD. 

Lepees. 


Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

DO 

O' 

"d 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

... 

209 

130 

670 

600 

827 

734 

222 

103 






. / 

,'.2 




tM 

3 

2 

5 

3 

8 

7 





35 

19 

108 

1 

73 

107 

99 

19 

10 


... 




1 



• *« 

... ... 


1 

... 

... 

6 

1 

... 

1 





2 

1 


1 


... 



2 




ti. 





■ 4 

... 

4 

1 



... 



... 



2 

2 



3 


8 

8 

17 

10 

... 

1 

... 

1 


1 

■ r- 

1 

1 

It*. 

• It 




2 



1 

... 

• i* 

n- ' 


«it 

1 


1 

,,, 

... 

• •• 


*** 4 

2 

18 

11 

36 

27 

3 

<«• 



• •• 


1 


«•! 


• i« 



2 

12 

4 

6 

10 

2 

1 

“IT 

2 

2 

2 

5 

10 

10 

1 

1 

“1 

9 

2 

8 

9 

9 

11 

13 

6 

... ... 

i 


3 

2 

3 

8 

1 

... 

I*. ... 



... 

... 

1 

... 


... 

... 

1 


5 

4 

11 

2 

8 

2 

».« ... 

10 

5 

28 

26 

25 

16 

10 

6 

... 


... 


2 

10 

... 

*•* 

... ... 

4 

2 

7 

11 

19 

11 

16 

4 

i.« ... 


... 

11 

4 

15 

12 

1 

1 

... ... 

1 

... 

1 


1 

... 

... 




21 

9 

50 

34 

47 

44 

13 

, 7 



*«« 

1 


... 



**• 

It. ... 


Tft 



1 

■ 2 



... 


f fff 

1 



■' 1 



■ ■ ■ V,. 

2 

3 

24 

18 

*“ 30 

25 

3 

... 

... 


1 

1 

1 

2 

... 




... 


1 

... 

1 i 

... 

.... 

... 


7 


23 

11 

37 : 

42 

7 

u. 

... ... 

1 


1 

■ 2 

s 

7 

i 





' ■ 2 

1 



.. . ' 

flf* 



... 

1 

■6 

1 

1 

1 

«. 


C 

■ ■ "3 

20 

16 

21 

25 

2 

6' ' 



... " 


3 

3 

2 

' “* 1 

1 

... 



’* ■ ■■ 2 

1 

15 

11 

19 

11 

2 



17 

8 

37 

3G 

41 

51 

6 

3 

... 



■'2 

1 

'... ■ 

1 

... 





’ ' ■ 

! ■■■ 

1 

1 

' ' ... ' ' 

... 


' ... 


... 

' '2 

4 

1 

4 1 

3 


.5 

3 

31 

13 

33 

19 

4 1 

1 



' '5 

7 

19 

12 

34 

25 

14 

7 


4 

3 

14 

10 

15 

16 

1 ; 

3 



... 



1 

1 




... 



■ ... ■ 

1 

' ... ' ■ 

... 





... 


1 

2 

2 

3 

.-f 



5 

4 

! 23 

17 

53 

28 

9 

6 

4 










... 

20 

*** 29 

111 

90 

"’llO 

11.3 

61 

25 


! 5 

3 

15 

7 

[ , 12 

15 

8 

3 


11 

5 

9 

6 

21 

15 

4 

1 


4 

1 

5 

3 

9 

12 

2 



10 

0 

39 

16 

22 

10 

2 

4 



4 

7 

1.5 

. 8 

12 

14 

4 

3 


4- 

1 

3'. 

. ..-2 

6 

2 

; 1 

... 


Details, 


Total by all castes 


ktiiin 

Arora ... 

Awan ... 
Bagbban 
Banjara 

Bania 

Bazigar 

Bhdt 

Bhatiara 

Biloches 

Brahman 

„ Muhial 
Chaimlr 
Chhimba 

Cbilhra 

Dagi and Koli 

Darzi 

Dhobi ... 
Dhund ,.i 
Faqirs ... ... 

Gaduria 
Gabhar 

Gnjai* 

Jaiswura 

Jats 

Jhinwar 
Jogi and, Rawal 

Jnlaha 

Kahtxt 

Kalal 

Han jar 

Kural 

Kashmiri 

Khakha 

Khorul 

Khatlk 

Khatri 

Khattar 

Khojah... 

Khokhar 

Kumhar 

Knrmi 

Lilari 

Lohar 

Mali 

Mallah 

Maniar 

Mlrusi 
Mochi ... 
Moghal 
Nai 

Kab 

Od 

Paracha 
Pathans ' 

Qassdb ... 
Rajputs 

Saiy;ad 

Shekh 

Simar 

Tarkhan 

Teli 

XJlama ... 


KoTB .-These figures are taken from Tables Nos, ZTI, TOl/KIY'and XV of the Census Report of '1891. 


XV 


Rawalpindi District.] 

Table No- XIII,- showing EDUCATION- 



2 j 

^ 1 

; 4 j 


Details, 


Males. 

Females. 








Learning, 

Literate. 

Learning, 

Literate. 

(•Total 

... 

9,350 

36,809 

,772,: 

1,650 

All religions ... ...< 

(.Villages 


6,710 

20,428 


576 

Hindus ... ... ... 


2,759 

14,004 

63 

363 

Sikhs 

... 

1,310 

5,533 

■ ■' '■ ,43 ' 

202 

Jains 


43 

257 

4 

2 

Musalmans ... 

... ... 

4,849 

11,972 

311 

394 

Christians 


387 

5,016 

34S 

684 V' 

Parsis 

... 

2 

26 

1 

16 

Other religions ... ... ... 

. 1 

... 

1 

... 


Tahsil Rawalpindi 


3,260 

18,431 

351 

982 

„ Attook 


1,446 

4,792 

149 

283 

„ Kahuta 

... 

578 

2,019 

22 

■ '65 ■ 

„ Murree ... ... 


294 

981 

137 

76 

„ Pirjdigheb 

... ... 

850 

3,005 

28 

82 

„ Fatehjang ... 


971 

2,058 

21 

53 

„ Gujar Khan ... 


1,942_ 

4,873 

64 

109 


Note .—The figuros against the upper eight heatis are taken from Table No* IX of the Census Report, 1891, and 
the tahsil figures are taken from Veniaculai* Register No. 18. 


Table No. XIV -showing DETAIL of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1 

2 

® 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8’ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Yrabs. 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Total area assessed. 

Gross assessment. 

Unappropriated cultura- 
ble waste, 

Irngaied^ 

Unirrigated. 

Total cultivated. 

m 

rd 

a 

6t 

•S 

■ , ‘n . 

Gulturable, 

0 

■■ a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

By Govern- 
ment works. 

By private 
individuals. 

18(58-60 

*** *** 

*** 

■ ' 

16,937 

940,561 

967,498 

... 

207,847 

2,810,640 

3,018,497 

3,975,985 

7,31,744 

521,600 

1873-74 

««ft ««» 

... 

,,, 

18,070 

951,834 

969,904 


198,877 

2,81,0916 

3,009,793 3,979,697 

7,28,668 

620,380 

1878-79 

»I4 



18,070 

951,834 

969,904 

*•« 

198,877 

3,810,916 

3,009,793*3,979,697 

7,28,668 

520,380 

1883-84 

»«» rtt 

... 


34,421 

1,186,495 

1,220,916 


316,800 

1,622,400 

l,939,20o[3,160,116 

7,30,056 

290,209 

1888-89 

««• f«« 

«»« 


35,471 

, ■ ■ 

1,247,332 

1,282,803 

... 

272,650 

1,680,349 

1,962,899 

3,335,702 

9,76,201 

358,975 

1892-03 

... 

... 


36,334 

1,271,017 

1,307,351 


269,404 

1,650,561 

1,919,965 

3,227,316 

9,76,368 

353,766 

Tahsil Rdwalpindi 


... 

4,863 

232,916 

237,779 


26.079 

224,745' 

250,824 

488,603 

2,14,619 

45,215 

ft 

Attock ... 

*•* 


18,158 

177,688 

196,846 


21,527 

197,386 

218,913 

414,759 

1,59,524 

68,710 

tt 

Kahuta ... 



476 

94,623 

95,099 


15,039 

181,613 

196,652 

291,751 

95,392 

65.229 

fi 

Murree ... 

... 


1,034 

35,017 

36,661 


10,034 

112,645 

128,679 

165,330 

13,487 

63,507 

tt 

Pindigheb 

... 


4,220 

276,108 

280,328 

*** 

125,821 

661,609 

677, 43C 

957,768 

1,14,66C 

90,653 

)» 

Patohjang 

... 


6,313 

238,890 

245,203 


39,565 

' 262, 61C 

302,18^ 

547,386 

f 1.56, 45£ 

1 33,681 


jGujar Khan 



670 

215,775 

216,445 


25,335 

' Ji 9,945 

145,28^ 

361, 72£ 

» 2,22,S2S 

J 6,97i 


NoTg.r-These figures are taken from Tables Nos^ YIII and I of the Punjab Administration Report and ReT»sm© 


Table Fo- XV,— showing Varieties of TENURE held direct from GOVERNM ENT as they stood m 1892-93. 



.—These figures are taken from Kevemie Administration Report Statement No. XI and the taliBil figures, from office copy of Rawalpindi District Office. 



Eawalpindi District- ] 


ttoiio lit 

Tiuaaisso-^su oS'u.iaAy 


* 03 'll^JS 9 

qDTia ItT. 130.113 OSUJLQAY 


^ S •'B0J.T3 SSOJB 

w 


^ g •s.xapior[o.i'Gqs 

ao s.i9pioq 10 .ToqOTiiH 

■ C-C'" ■ ■ , . ' I 


•iso^i'BpiA |o .laqinniq j 


•sopj'ijao JO .xaqiniijsi j 


•OT-UXSO qOUQ lit j 
jtioiiiygo^iwu e-S-ojoAV 


*ams 9 J 
qono tn 'Goau oSuiaAy j 


*'G 0 .t 13 SBO,I^) I 


r g •f?.IOpiOX[OJ't 3 qH 

j ^ .10 saeptoq jojoqiauiij: 


•aaS'-GniA JO joqtau!^ i 


|0 .isqmn^ 


xyB' 



-Lands included in tbe above of whicli the ownership 
is encumbered by usufructuary mortgages. 



Table No. XV, -showing varieties of TENURE held direct from GOVERNMENT as they stood in imm-oontinned. 



[ Punjab Gazetteer, 


*3n??SS Itl 
■‘I'Eitimssessu ■ ■' 


*3qtj^sa 

iiouo uiuaav oScaaAv 


•tsojLV Gsoap 


’siapioqaaiaiqg 
jco saopxoqjo laquin^jj 


’saSuniA JO jequcii]^ 


‘saj'uqaa jo aaqtttiiH 


•s'^'Baaa qotja ui 
jaarassoss'B eS-ujcaky 


•a^uqgo 

qoua ut 'tja.iTj Q^'GAOA Y 


'^oau sBOio 


I •s.isppqaj'Bqg 

5 AO saapioq JO Aoqniujsi 


“sarfjTsqiA JO jaqxxmii 


'S3JTJJS9 JO joqranij 











Table No. X7, -showing varieties of TENURE held direct from GOVERNMENT as they stood Ie 1892“93 — condluded^ 


Rawalpindi District- 1 


•OCi-UilSS qO'BO TI| [ 
{JTlOmSBQSSU Q^gBJQAY { 


qoTjo nt 'Boi'B aStsasAY j 


5 <» CO »o 
<M CD rH t>* 
(M CD ooa 
Mfff -T 


i •siaploqQjL'Bqg 
1 10 BJQpioq JO jaqmujjj 


SP w 


$ 5S CO j cq 


•soSvniA jp I 


•S31VJ80 JO A3qmn]q; 


•G'jTejso qo-uo ur 
(jnomssosBti oiivaoAY 


qovo lu V 3 IV qSvjoay I 


•gjopioqoj^’qs j 

JO sjopioq JO joqmiiiq 


•BOStJiiTA JO aoqmnjsi j 


•sa^l'ujso JO jaqmnjsE I 


M ■ s ft 

;« la 


IS 1-S s° 
11 Is *° 
nS nS Im 




?g2 

P*rt 

B S 2 S 

■si Is 


is encumbered by usufructuary mortgages, 



[ Panjab Gazetteer, 


's^luipiOTX JO .loqitin^ 


;uq)pq p aaqainj^ 


faippq JO aoqTiiii^ 


jxJuippq JO joqmniji <S 


saaixDtoq JO 


'Srf^uxpioq JO jcoqransj 


'sSaqDioq jo aoqximjsj 


•138.TY 


‘sSuTpxoq JO JoqxuTiKj; 


'auaj yaU-ed ilq pox'^Aijxijo tiojy 


Absa. I Abba. I Abba, | Abba. I Abba. j Aeea. I Abba. I Abba, 


Eawalpindi District.] 
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»0 . CM Dl_ rH 

*' So" ■ ■■• -8 ■ 

ip O' P 

P o o 

t'- , O , IC^ 


3 . ^ 

, 0^ . - . .05 

to . ■ ^ ■' 

; , ^ 

; ' . 
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'. ci , 

■ • ■ CO* ♦ ’ : ■ : oo 
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,, C5 . »0 

CO o 
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co' "" 

O O'l O) 

P 03 r-j 

j 
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Tfl ... O o 

03 


O O -r*! rH , CO 

«o 'rti . I'n , 05 

^ o »a CM o 

; t|T r-f f-T : CD 

' P CD O 

, , co . O O 

Tf 

•pO^TsStI.II 

rM C ■ r-t '■ 

O . r-( ta O 

. tH . , eo 

t- -rfl VH 

O -ot 

r-i CO 

•po;i3Su.nun 

I~t, p O .<-3 no. I> 

rH ' ,0 IQ IU5 . r-l T-1 

, CS ■ ' r-J^ 

. : CO : , r-T' . O 

. CM .03 ' O 

r-l CD. on 

CD vq, 

r~i 1 — 1 CM 


52 S 

CO , , tH ■ ■■ O 

j Tjl J.-* W 

'pO'l'CijtMIUfl j 

za ' 'cm"" ' "co im' ""o o 

oi CO rr* CD o 
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O o^. 

r-T 05 
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•pO!}T3rf5tA.II 
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' ■ .lO - 

— ■ sft , CO ■ i/J ... 

CO (M W 

'. . K' ., ■ .."05 ,.'.'. ’crt ■■ 

of o' 


■ ..r;^'. r-l ■ . CD .. »b ■... ■■■ • CO ■ • 

, '.O ••■ ■ 1— i ■■ -CO- ■ ■ ■■ '00' ' . 

■, ; '03 ' , '■, ■ ■^,-- 'CS'.-' ■ 

, ,. ' „‘ ' '■' • '!>. ■ . . .f-l ■ ..'Oj' . , 

'=^-' 2 

DETAILS. 

® . ' jej 

w ' XS ■ S . ■ _ . O ■ 

. i « . ^ 1 “s . ^ . 

^ ^ • o • 

® 3 ti • . a> ■ CS- pj 

o , 0 a ,ta .pj. o S . 

s § « • §5 6 a : - 

:s -g 1 :t? g 5„ 11 

;,„Pi. . .CP'S .g.ij-.-.-XS-- 

d ^ b d ■ S >, ■ "S 

tSS W B O jq § 

'■ '■:■.:,■;';^r*5■/■.; ;pl '/CO.';.'-; ^ ’US''-.'. . »o' 

c 8, Total paying at reve- 
j line rates vrifch or 

1 without mulikana ... 

Cash rents *{ fi. Total paying other cash 

1 rents ... 

1 10, Total cash remits paid on 
C area entered in 9 ... 

no isaaB puB sqnaa jo itu^aci 


XX i 


KOTE.— TJicso figures are taken from Statement No, XII of Revenue Administration Report; 


TABLE No. XVIL-showiug GOVERNMENT LANDS. 



E Punjab Gazetteer, 


Noil. These figuies are taken from Tables Kos. IX and XXII of Bevenue Administration Eeport for 1885-80 and 1802-93, respectively. 



Eawalpindi District.] 

Table No. X¥III -showing FORESTS for 1892-93. 


1 : 

■ . 3 

3 


. 5 . 


— — ^ .. 1 

AbEI in SQUIBB MILES. 









Name o“ Forest. 

Reserved. 

Protected. 

Unreserved. 

■H 

fMargalla ... I 

m 


... 


. I 

*i»i tit •*# ••• ili 

1 

... 



p I 

^iiamaira •»* <•« ••• ••• «•» 





{25 1 

Maira ••• <•. *•* . ••• 

■■ ■ . a ■ 


*v 


1 ^ 

Pinci Ranja ... ... 

Adiala «». ... •*< »•» «•» 

■■ 

... 

f 


^ ( 

PhLamiul ... ... ... 


... 

li 


■**1 1 

'Palslit l^ari ... .i. ... ••• ••• . 






LoM Bhir ... 1 


. : ... 

I’i* 


iTopi 1 

HI IH 

*’* 

1 


r 

o V 

Afctock ... ... ... 


"■ ... " 

7 


o 3 

Klierimar ... ‘ 

St 

... 

... 


U / 

<5 V, 

Kawagarh... ... ... 

5 

... 




Kamra 

3^ 


... 



Danolii ... ... 

3 

... 

... 



BhangM ... ... .. 

2 

••• 

... 



Baga ... 

1 

... 




Jantra ... ... ... ... 

1 

... 

••• 



Salaijga 

1 

... 




Ghila Chorali ... 

7 

... 

... 



Sang ... ... •“ ... 

4J 

... 

... 



Keral ... ... ... 

8i 

... 

... 



Narar ... ... ... .*• 

3 

... 

... 



Khnian ... ... ... 


... 

... 



Solambar ... 



... 



Salitba 

Ik 

... 

... 



Ban ... ... ... ... ... 

■ 1 ■ 


... 



panjar ... ... 

3 

... 

... 



Kulthea ... ... ... 

2 

... 

... 



Gura 

1 

... 

... 



Palab ... ... ... 

i 

... ' 

... 




k 

... 




Bcor Zhalol 

2t 

... 




Javand 

3| 

... 

... 



Nalaser . ... , ' .... 

1 

... 

... 



Baniiliil 

3 

... 

... 


4 

Balimah ... ... 

Ik 

... 

... 



Haruta ... 


¥ 

..t ■ 


g 

Parindla ... 

... 

Ik 

... 



Ghent ... ... ... ... 


n 

... 



Dhamnuta 


k 

... 



Talhetar 

■ ... ■' " 

n. 

... 



Pirphirian ... 


li 

... 



Chajuiati 


2| 

... 



Kolian Chakla 


4 

... 



Bindla 


1 

... 



TJtrina ... 


1 

... 



Panathi ... ... ... ... 


H 

■ i*. . ■ 



Maniand 






Pharwala ... 


li 

... 



Plancsar ... ... ... ... ... ... 


1 




Kanand ... 

• if ' " 

'2- 




Suheri ... ,«, 


k 




Janathal ... ... 


2 

... 



Seri ... ... ... 


I 

... 



Dodhli Mator ... 






Thoa ... ... ... ... ... 


i 

«.* 



BhalaKhar ... ... ... 


1 

Ht •» 



Thnthar 


k 

... 



Raj Dhani ... 

... 

n 

... 



Bliaogarh ... ... ... 

»»• ■ 

li 

... 



Khad ... «„ ... 


2t 




UGhanam ... ... ... ... ... 

... 

U 

... 



fGainthal ... ... ... 

f 

,,, 

... 



Bnrban 

1 

... 

... 


« 

ikCasot ... ... ... ... ... ' itt 

I 


... 



Kobati ... ... ... 

1 


... 


m . 

Birgraon ... 

1 

... 

... 


p 

Pauriata 

6 


... 



Cliarilian 

3 


... 



Kachiiit 

1 

... 

... 



LScribari ... ... , 

4 

. 

... 

, 













Muebe z^^eoncluded. 



Name of Foiest. 


Hekabks?, 


Heservoti 


Protectea, 


Unreserved, 


TDaleh 

Barolia 

Salgraou 

Manga 

Saxnli Behramal , 
Chaka 
Sangseri 
Kofcli 

Khamvas ... 

Kalha Basand . 

Mangai 

Khatar ... 

Kharatian 

Thnn 

Dewal 

Ancba 

Khanitak ... 

Pbtha ... 

Pael 

Ghoi 

Kaseri 

Dhar 

Gh.ora Galli 
Bara Hotar 
Hokra Kqv 
Ohiijana Malob 
Jawa 

Dhirkob ... 

• Bagla 
Phapril ..» 
Saneo ... 

Nandkob .« 
Karlot Salgraon 
Salkhetar ... 
Juma , ... 

Angiiri tut 

Bhamrot 
Darnoian ... 
Balaiira 
Badaian ... 
Ariari ... 

Samli 

Ambani ... 
VCbaraa 


''KAia Cliifcta 
Narian (Trap) 
Makbad ... 
Maira Halbad 
Utroan Jangla 
Dhok Znila 
Goki ... 
Tora'bera ... 
Sanlian ... 
CMti 
Giilial 
IVEarx 

Jabhi ... 
Ta^7^n ... 
JalwalA. ... 

Do B. ... 
Kot Cbalji 
Arauwdla ... 
^Naka Kalfe 


Bagliam 


, rKbairiMurafc 
s 3 Kalial 
3 iBagra 
» iBhiiiigi ... 


HoxE.«“Tbesa figoras are bakea from the office copjr of regifttere of reserved foresfcefor 1892*03. 
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[ PnnJaT) Gazetteer, 
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HOTE.—These figures are taken from Table No. XXIX of the Revenue Administration Report and from Statement No. TIO. of Agricnltnral Statistic Report and Xand Revenne 
^ministration. Report, Part I, from 1885-86 to 1892-66. 


Eawalpindi District. ] 

Table No. XXI —showing EENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


1' '■ 

■ 2 ' ' 

3 


Rent per acre of land 

Average produce per 

Nature of Crops 

suited for the various 

acre as estimated in 


crops as it stood in 

1883-84. 


1883-84. 



Rs. A. P. 


rMaximiTin 

25 0 0 

'I ■ ' ' ' 

Kioo < 


/ 654 

(.Minimum 

5 13 0 


rMaximum 


•) 

Indigo ... ... ... ... 


\ 

CMinimum 

... ■ 

j . 

I^Maximum 

6 0 0 

> 

Cotton ... ... ... ... ...s 


f 98 

(.Miniinum 

0 3 0 


/Maximum 

23 5 0 

> 

Sugarcane ... ...s 



C Minimum 

11 10 6 

J 

^Maximum 

SO 0 0 

) 

Opium ... ... *5 

IMxnimnm 

4 0 0 

i 

^Maximum 

40 0 0 

1 

Tobacco ... ... ... 

CMinimum ... ... 

2 0 0 

J 3,140 

/Maximum 

33 0 0 


f Irrigated . 


1 

(.Mimranm ... 

3 0 0 


! 

Wheat -i \ 


y 6S0 

1 /Maximum 

24 0 0 


CUnirrigafecd ... ... -A 


’ 

CMinimiim ... ... 

1 0 0 

J 

/Maximum 

20 0 0 

'1 

flrrigatod ... ... ...< 



1 CMinimum 

10 0 

1 

Inferior grains ...*{ 


y 658 

1 „ , , 

1 /Maximum ... ... 

0 0 0 


CUuirrigated ...4 

CMinimum ... 

o 

o 

1 

J , 

/Maximum ... ... 


1 

flrrigaied ... 

1 CMinimum 

. .. ■ ■ 

I 

Oilseeds ... 


— 

o 

1 ( Maximum ' ... ... 

4 0 0 


CUnirrigaicd \ 

( Minimum 

0 8 0 

I 

/Maximum 

"... 


f Irrigated ... ... ...s 


j 

j CMinimum ... ... 

, .*:• , , 

I 

! 

■Fibres ... 


y 100 

{ 

1 / Maximum 

5 0 0 


LTJnin-igatod .-J 

CMinimum ... ... 

0 13 0 

1 

J 

Gram ... ... ••• ••• '•* 

... 

... 

Barley ... ... ... •** ••• 

... 

... 

Bajra ... ... ... ... ... ... 

... 

... 

Jowar ... ... ... ... ... .** . ... '** 


... 

Tea ... ... ... ... .*• ... **» **• 

•» 

... 

Tegefcables ... *** .•* ' »•* **» ... . ••• 

... 

... 


Notk,— T hose figures arc takeu from Tablo No. XLVI o£ the Panjab Administration Report. 



i-Tiiess figures are taken from Table No, XhY of the Punjab Administration Beport and Table No. XIV of the 


Eawalpindi District. 3 ^ ^ 

Table No- XXIII, -showing the OCCUPATIONS of the POPULATION 
in the RAWALPINDI DISTRICT. 


1 

2 

3 

■ 4 , 

6 


.,,'2., " 

3 

, .4",., 


Nature of occupation. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

d 

525 

Nature of ocoupatioui 

Persons. 

03 

O . 

1- 

Females, 

1 

Total population 

887,194 

478,457 

408,737 

38 

Gold and silver dealers and 

* 6,u87 

3,637 

3,050 







makers. 




2 

CiTil Adniinisbration 

14,724 

9,253 

5,471 

39 

Brass and copper vessel 

296 

104 

132 







workers and sellers, Ac, 



, 

3 

Army 

14,477 

11,306 

3,172 

40 

Tin, zinc, lead and quick- 

208 

134 

74 







silver workers and sellers. 




4 

Foreign, &c., service 

203 

96 

107 

41 

Blacksmiths and iroiismiths, 

7,502 

4,105 

3,337 

5 

Subsidiary service to stock 

1,820 

1,396 

430 

42 

Potters, glass and china- 

9,624 

5,107 

4,517 







waredealers and sellers^Ac. 




6 

Land-owners non-cultivating 

6,741 

2,096 

3,645 

43 

Wood-cutters and sawyers, 

278 

388 

90 

7 

„ cultivating 

316,391 

160,603 

155,788 

44 

Carpenters, Ac 

14,153 

8,023 

0,130 






45 

Hat makers and sellers, Ac. 

7,503 

4,047 

3,458 

8 

Mafidars and Jagirdars ... 

891 

496 

396 

46 

Chemists and Druggists, 

3,413 

1,783 

1,630 







antimony preparers and 




9 

Tenants 

108,203 

106,197 

92,006 


sellers, Ac. 









47 

Workers and dealers in 

20,641 

11,530 

9,111 

10 

Sharers 

208 

108 

100 


leather and grease, Ac. 









48 

Money-lenders and money- 

7,078 

3,492 

4,486 

11 

Agricultural labourers 

12,759 

10,114 

2,645 


changers and testers, Ac. 









49 

General merchants 

1,654 

906 

748 

12 

Growers of special products 

912 

635 

277 

60 

General shopkeepers and 

3,306 

1,829 

1,537 


and trees. 





pedlers, Ac. 




13 

Barbers 

12,506 

5,913 

6,693 

51 

Brokers and commission 

691 

423 

268 







■ salesmen, Ac. 




14 

Washermen 

3,913 

2,167 

1,746 

62 

Miscellaneous Contractors 

836 

447 

389 







and farmers, Ac. 




15 

Water carriers 

5,115 

3,109 

2,006 

53 

Superior Officers, Station 

2,091 

1,310 

781 







Masters and Guards, Ac. 




16 

Cooks and other servants... 

12,950 

8,399 

4,561 

54 

Cart and I'arriage owners 

2,059 

1,420 

639 







and drivers, Ac. 




17 

Non-domestic service 

86 

48 

38 

65 

Pack camel, eleplant donkey 

6,479 

3,726 

2,754 







owners and drivers, Ac. 




18 

Sweepers and Scavengers... ' 

4,227 

2,515 

1,712 

,56 

Boat owners, boatmen, Ac. 

667 

294 

363 






67 

Post Masters and Postal 

702 

4,17 

285 

39 

Sanitary Officers, &c. 

77 

13 

64 


messengers, Ac. 









68 

Telegraph Ofiicers, Ac. 

92 

42 

60 

20 

Dealers of milk, ghee, 

.3 990 

1,876 

1,351 

69 

Watchmen, Ac. (storage) ... 

1,796 

1,303 

493 


cheese and fish, &c. 

* 



60 

Religion (a) Priests Ministers ; 

17,300 

9,713 

7,687 

21 

Grain and flour merchants 

789 

433 

356 


(ta) subsidiary religion, 










services. , 




22 

„ purchasers and bakers 

5,862 

3,179 

2,688 

61 

Principals, Professors and 

1,260 

786 

474 







teachers in College, Ac. 




33 

Grinding flour and pulses, 

8,751 

4,289 

4,462 

63 

Public scribes and copyists.. 

540 

371 

169 


and purchasers. 









24 

Sweet fruits and vegetable, 

3,583 

2,367 

1,226 

63 

Petition-writers and Plea- 

540 

267 

273 


&c,, sellers. ■ 





ders. 




25 

Ice, soda, sugar, salt 

18,004. 

10,2,37 

7,767 

64 

Practitioners Europeans and 

624 

372 

252 


Grocers and general shop- 





Native system, Ac. 





keepers, &c. 




65 

Compounders, Ac. 

130 

25 

105 

26 

Oil pressers and korosine 

5,433 

2,912 

2,519 

66 

Engineering and inspecting 

539 

274 

286 


oil sellers, &o. 





officers, Ac. 




27 

Firewood and grass ga- 

2,510 

1,670 

831: 

67 

Painters and others services 

02 

35 

57 


therers and dealers, &c. 









28 

Brick and lime burners 

1,390 

895 

396, 

68 

Players on musical instru- 

3,367 

731 

038 


and sellers, &c. 1 





ment or dancers. 




29 

Masons, builders, &c. ... ! 

2,503 

1,406 

1,097 

69 

Polo, Shikaries and acro- 

258 

139 

119 







bats, Ac. 




30 

Railway mechanics, &c. 

812 

465 

3.47 

70 

Well sinkers, road, canal 

2,905 

2,091 

904 







and Railway labourers Ac. 




31 

Preparation and supplyof 

1,561 

884 

677, 

■71 

General labourers .. 

9,310 

5,596 

3,714 


material substances. 



■ . 1 






32 

Wool, and fur spinners and 

813 

427 

386 

72 

Prostitutes and other un- 

697 

251 

446 


sellers, &c. 





specified. 




33 

Silk carders, spinners and 

181 

91 

90 

73 

House rent shares and other 

209 

135 

164 


dyers, &o. 





property not being land. 




34 

Workers in cotton and cot- 

58,532 

28,471 

30,051 

74 

Mendicancy (not being) 

19,375; 

11,138 

8,237 


ton cloth weavers, Ac. 





affiliated to a religious 




35 

„ in jute, flax, coir, Ac. 

190 

102 

97 


order, Ac. 









75 

Pension, Civil Military Ser- 

3,334 

1,741 

1,693 

3S 

Tailors and darners, Ac. ... 

7,924. 

4,470 

8,454 


' vices and Pension unde- 




37 

Piece-good dealers 

2,030 

1,171 

859 

76 

Prisoncrs, Ac. 

725 

698 

■ 27 


liToTE.-These figures are taken Irom Table No. XFII Part B of tlie Census 1891, 


Table No. XXIV —showing MANUFACTURES. 


.XZX" 
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Table No- XXVI showinff EETAIL PRICES of PRODUCE at HEAD-QUARTERS of the RAWALPINDI 

DISITRCT per maund of 80 lbs. 





WaQSS os LlBOtJB BEK BAr. j OaETS PKB DAY. iOAMILS PEB DAT. g Jit vIy, 



1863-89 





Rs. 

6,79,211 

Rs. 

21,031 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R.s. 

35,796 

Rs. 

18,932 

Rs, 

73,369 

Rs. 

8,28,339 

1869-70 


... 



6,79,435 

15,833 



36,185 

16,183 

76,485 

8,24,141 

1870-71 





6,79.954 

24,5)94 



36,392 

15,078 

89,640 

8,45,658 

1871-72 





6,81,742 

6,82,349 

4.189 


46;032 

33,692 

14,619 

95,391 

8,75,605 

1872-73 





4,243 


46,048 

38,740 

26,478 

82,059 

8,79,917 

1873-741 




... 


6.82,824 

7,175 


46,064 

40,691 

23,207 

95,327 

8,96, 2s8 

1874.-75 





6.83,418 

9,690 


46,151 

35,228 

28,454 

05,774 

8,98,716 

1875-76 

... 




6,88,041 

8,600 

■ . ■ 

46,169 

29,405 

18,893 

1,07,116 

8,98,224 

1876-77 





6,86,527 

7,439 


46,142 

34,320 

23,055 

1,10,062 

9,07,535 

1877-78 



... 


6,85,918 

6,563 

«*« 

46,039 

38,487 

30,818 

1,22,988 

9,30,811 

1878-79 





6,84,727 

8,336 

*ttt ■■ 

61,108 

35,590 

26,819 

1,31,030 

9,47,610 

1879-80 





6,87,281 

9,746 


71,254 

38,747 

20,409 

1,68,344 

9,85,781 

1880-81 





6,85,091 

11,415 


66,225 

42,089 

83,067 

2,00,579 ; 

10,28,406 

1881-82 





6,85,916 

10,808 

■ ■ ' 

50,231 

38,848 

31,320 

2.22,224 ■ 

10,45,347 

1883-83 





6,87,151 

13,123 


61,182 

46,734 

.33,956 

2,11,011 

10,53,156 

1883-84. 





, 6,88,783 

26,010 


61,232 

49,869 

29,235 

2,25,969 

10,81,097 

18841.86 





6,87,753 

9,317 

«•« 

76,104 

63,064 

38,522 

2,07,598 

10,72,357 

1886-86 



... 


6,88,373 

1,26,489 


91,046 

57,285 

42,604 

1,94,665 

12,00,462 

1886-87 






9,18,653 

50,690 

• «s 

1,06,569 

58,105 

39,620 

1,94,665 

13,68,302 

1887-88 



... 


8,25,659 

12.332 


99,160 

60,638 

33,054 

1,90,046 

12,20,888 

1888-89 





9,63,965 

9,220 


1,10,474 

61,635 

28,627 

1,78,863 

13,42,684 

1889-90 





0,17,615 

15,437 


1,03,294 

84,304 

38,459 

1,76,671 

13,35,810 

1890-91 





8,50,902 

6,875 


95,079 

95.791 

31,254 

1,72,246 

12,53,146 

1891-92 





9,02,209 

6,050 


1,01,054 

1,12,563 

31,671 

3.75,112 

13,28,559 

1892-93 





9,15,695 

4,549 


1,02,435 

1,06,074 

36,559 

1,85,268 

13,50,580 


^ 0 . xwv for firsts 18 years and last year’s from Table Nos* XXXIX, 
X711I A, XX and XI or tbe Land-Kevenua Eeport and those for Bxeiae and Stamps from Excise Office. The following: 
ewe la exclx^^d :-Oanal, Eorests, OaatonMSi and Salts, Aiimiid Taxes, Fees apd Cesses, 







Rawalpindi District- 3 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Table Fo- XXIX -showing REVENUE derived from LAND.^^ ^ ^ 


1 

2 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

■ ■. 'yEi-H.'' •' " 

Fixed land revenue (demand). 

Fluctuating and miscellane- 
ous land revenue (eoilecfcioiis). 

FLircriJATIK<4 Bstinus. 

MlSCKLIii^ITKOUll. 

Revenue of alluvial 
land. 

n . 

>t3 « 

|« 
w u 

tt CJ 

C5 o S 

pci'~ ” 

IVater-advantage re- 
venue. 

Fluctuating assessment 
of river lands. 

a 

ss 

to 

'eS ® 

o £ 

0ra^ing dues. 

Sale of wood from 
rakbs and forests. 

'’S' ' 

'',.', 02 ,, ' 

Total miscellaiieous 
laud revenue. 

By enumeration 
of cattle. 

By graxing leases. 


Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. ' 

Rs. 

■ Rs. 

Total of five j'earB— 













1868-69 to 1872-73 ... 

34,03,121 

63,129 


... 


... 

4,623 

11,202 

12,595 

34,709 

... 

58,506 

1873-74 to 1877-78 ... 

2,832,450 

24,393 

837 

503 


... 

1,340 

8,151 

14,276 

631 

... 

23,058 

Total of five years— 













1878-79 to 1882-83 ... 

34,31,853 

34,7SB 

... 





3,71-1 

23,739 

7,336 

... 

34,788 

1878-70 ... 

0,86,784 

0,825 

... 

... 




1,15.5 

4,437 

233 

... 

5,82.5 

1879-80 ... 

0,85,981 

6,584 




... 


8S1 

4,750 

953 


6,684 

1880-81 ... 

6,85,093 

7,94H 


... 



... 

665 

4,766 

2,522 

. 

... 

7,943 

1881-82 ... 

6,86,211 

6,443 

... 



... 


687 

5,122 

734 

... 

6,443 

1882-83 ... 

6,87,784 

7,093 

... 


... 



436 

4,664 

2,893 

... 

7,993 

Total of -five years— ■ 













1883-84 to 1887-88 ... 

3,600,533 

35,396 

2,884 

108 

... 

... 

2,992 

2,392 

20,329 

9,683 

... 

32,404 

Total of five years— 













1883-89 to 1892-03 ... 

45,39,664 

16,419 

■ 

1,391 

139 

... 


1,530 

273 

14,072 

544 

... 

14,889 

1888-80 ... 

9,07,095 

6,411 

737 

... 



737 

273 

4,382 

19 


4,674 

1889-00 ... 

0,07,757 

3,312 

74 

... 



7-i 

... 

3,228 

10 


3,238 

1800-91 ... 

9,07,773 

3,3-46 

201 

97 



208 


2,970 

1 

78 


3,048 

1891-92 ... 

, 9,08,2381 

2,094 

149 

26 

... 


176 


2,448 

371 

... 

2,819 

1892-93 ... 

1 9,08,701 

i 1,356 

230 

16 

... 


246 


1,044 

66 


1,110 

Tabail Total for tke year 




1 ■ 




i 





1892-03— 




1 : ■ '■ 









Talisfi Edwalpindi 

1,98,710 

170| 

. 

16 

... 


16 

... 

1 9U 

55 

... 

154 

„ Attock ... ... i 

1,43,082 

350j 


... 


... 

... 

... 

350 

... 

... 

360 

„ Kahuta 

86,792 



... 

... 


... 



1 

... 

«.« 

„ Murree ' 

11,809 

... 

... 



... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

„ Pindigheb 

1,05,963 

602 



... i 


... 


401 

8 

... 

S02 

„ Gujar Kban... 

2,19,306 





* »» 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

„ Fatebjang ... 

1,43,141 

334 

23C 


... 


230 


101 

2 

! 


104 


Not «.“>T iiese figures arc taken from Tables N-os. I, 111, XYIIIA and XX of the Berenu® Admiaisferatloa K® 
port, Biwalpindt, and tahsil figures from Deputy CoBamissioner’s Office. 
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Rawalpindi District. J - : 

Table No. XXXI -showing BALANCES, EEMISSIONS and TAKAVI, 


BALAKGKS OB' l.AIiri) 
NU'E IN EtrP'EES. 


Reductions of 
fixed demand! 
on account i 
of bad 
season, de- 
terioration, 
&c., in 
rupees. 


Takavi. 


Fliietuatinp 
and mis- 
cellaneous 
revenue. 


Fixed 

revenue. 


^ , ISfoTB.-Thege figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, II, III, XYX, XVIII, XX and XXT? of tba Eevenue 

AammiBtration Eeport, 
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Table No. XXXIII -showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


1 

2 

3 ■ 1 4 

' 5 \ 


1 7 

8 

9 

10 

,"■11 

12 : 

13 

YEiLE. 

Income 

FEOM SALE OF STAMPS. 

Opebations op the Kegisteation Department. 

Eeoeipfs i)i 
rupees. 

Net income in 
rupees. 

Num her of deeds re ff istereil. 

Value of property qfected, in rupees. 

' 

Judicial. 

[3 

S 

Judicial. 

3 

"o 

o 

Touching' iimnov cable 

property. 

1 ■ 
ffl 

1 

i 

be 

I& 

§1 

O 

Money obligations. 

Total of all kinds. 

Immoveable property. 

Moveable property. 

00 

o 

fit : 

•m' 

^ ■; 

o 

Total of all kinds, 

: - - ■ 

1877-78 

89,887 

20,093 

88, .588 

25,210 

2,301 

171 

157 

2,029 

8,84,317 

51,324 

1,20,272 

10,56,913 

1878-70 

94,270 

30,754 

84,419 

35,144 

2,360 

145 

110 

2,631 

9,20,109 

17,441 

1,32,186 

10,69,736 

1879-80 

1,04,150 

54,191 

93,185 

51,901 

2,399 

37 

■ 

. 

128 

2,504 

10,03,232 

10,246 

58,653 

10,72,131 

1880-81 

1,38,. "01 

07,018 

1,21,442 

04,030 

2,421 

29 

104 

2,554 

14,10,436 

29,861 

" 63,086 

15,08,883 

1881-82 

1,48,703 

73,521 

1,30,020 

. 

70,151 

2,473 

20 

106 

?,6or) 

12,09,237 

15,026 

1,34,842 

13,59,106 

1882-88 

1,45,270 

05,735 

1,31,450 

02,833 

* 2,020 

35 

CO 

2,127 

. 9,72,883 

23,854 

, 61,242 

10,47,970 

1SS8-8-1 

1,01,510 

04,450 

1 ,48,198 

Cl, 009 

2,008 

■ 

21 

71 

2,100 

13,88,833 

13,526 

47,6-44 

14,60,005 

1884-85 

1 ,52,015 

55,583 

. 

1,38,084 

53,108 

2,130 

■ ■■ 

■18 

42 

2,190 

10,53,477 

5,356 

34,200 

10,93,033 

1885-80 

1,37,074 

67,501 

1,24,40-4 

54,853 

2,158 

i 21: 

04 

2,246 

11,00,113 

33,175 

4.4,371 

11,83,659 

3880-87 

1,26,587 

59,260 

1,10,822 

56,542 

2,360 

1 

31 

40 

2, -437 

15,45,101 

70,793 

22,971 

16,38,865 

1887-88 

1 ,22,9.34 

08,224' 

1 

1,11,082 

04,770 

2,7X5 

3.1 

' 4^ 

2,789 

14,57,189 

24,258 

47,941 

15,29,588 

1888-89 

1,19,225; 

j 

07,583 

1 

1,15.394 

04,130 

2,502 

28 

M 

2,024 

15,84,358 

14,486 

28,132 

16,26,975 

1889-00 

1,17,431 

50,240 

1,13,739 

65,607 

2,150 

23 

25 

3,204 

13,36,239 

4,26,126 

26,938 

17,88,293 

1890-91 

1,12,517 

59,728 

1,08,001 

57,248 

2,311 

13 

32 

2,346 

16,32,100 

64,904 

6,028 

16,93,032 

1891-92 ... , 

1 

1,09,4.07 

05,015 

1,00,800 

0.3,263 

2,831 

10 

45 

2,892 

24,21,329 

' 20,2^4C 

> 33,3ie 

1 24,74,888 

1892-98 ... 1 

1 1,13,335 

71,933 

1,10,380 

68,012 

5,112 

19 

37 

6,108 

30,78,134 

: e,40( 

)j 41,89? 

i 31,26,435 


%“res are taken from Appejidis A of the Stamp, and Tables Noh. II and III of the Registration 




















Table No. XXXIV,- showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTI ONS 


Rawalpindi District- ] 
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2?OTE,— ‘These figures are taken from Licenee Eeport, Punjab, 
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Note.— T hese figures are taken from Vernacular Statement No, III of oificelcopy of Raxvalpmdi Income Tax Report. 
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Table No. XXXV, -showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 
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2 

3 


5 1 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


FEfiMEXTliD LIQUOES. , • 1 


Intoxicating nEUGs. 


Excise Revenue ekom 


.s 

Xumher of 
*eioil shopn’ 

ConmmpHonn 
in gallons. 

Number of 
retail 
licenses. 

Consumptions in maunds. 




Yiixiu 

Nmnher of Central I 
leries. 

Country spirits. 

European liquors. 

S . 

f§ 

Country spirits. 

Opium, 

Other drugs. 

Opium. 

0! 

n 

oi 

0 

be 

§ 

A3 

m 

Others. 

Fermented liquor-s. 

Drugs. 

, ’eS. 

'■"S, 

,,E-i : 

1877-78 

2 

28 

30 

774 

— — 1 

3,525 

7 

7 

19.J 

10 

12 

HI 

Rs. ' 
38,346 

■ Rs.' 
30,780 

Rs. 

69,126 

1878-79 

2 

28 

88 

867 

3,739 

7 

. 7 

62t- 

28^ 

34| 

35| 

35,555 

26,815 

62,370 

1870-80 

2 

28 

36 

1,306 

4,841 

. 7 

7 

40 

36 

... 

... 

38,747 

20,409 

59,156 

1880-81 

- 

20 

78 

1,1.71 

4,886 

7 

7 

j 48J 

34 

7-.!> 

... 

42,089 

33,067 

75,156 

lS8i-S:J 

2 

29 

88 

; 1,889 

3,397 

7 

7 

1 

39]j 

22-i 

20i 

1, 

4.: 

38,848 

' 31,320 

■' 70,168,; ■ 

1882-83 

2 

29 

85 

035 

4,882 

7 

7 

39;^ 

22| 

20i 

¥ 

46,734 

33,0^i> 

80,689 

1883-Si 

2 

■ 29 

“1 

1,388 

! 

8,220 

7 

7 

m 

26 

I ; III 

j 


' 49,869 

29,235 

79,104 

1884-85 

■ 2 

20 

58 

1,726 

j 7,508 

T 

■ 7 

36-i 

29 

n 


53,064 

38,522 

91,586 

1885-86 

■ , , : 2 

2S 

51 

1,580 

7,424 

7 

■: 7: 

m 

44 

7rl 

■ ■ 

57,285 

42,604 

; 99,889 

1886-87 

2 

2S 

49 

1,773 

7,568 

7 

. ■ 7 

m 

33^ 

2-!r 

... 

58,105 

30,62C 

) 97,723 

1887-88 ■ . ... 

2 

80 

5C 

2,030 

S,03o 

SI 

♦85 

m 

40:^ 

9i 

... 

60,752 

34,441 

) 95,201 

1888-80 

2 

31' 

I 4(: 

1,831 

7,51fc 

79 

71 

38 

33^ 

i IGI 

L ' ' : ,3 

83,481 

33,851 

2 1,17,333 

1880-00 

1 

2i. 

1 4; 

1,652 

1 7,381 

7£ 

) 71 

38] 

1 33 

191 

i 1 

84,30^1 

t 38,451 

9 1,22,763 

1890-01 

] 

2' 

) 3‘ 

2,711 

9,20£ 

101 

) 101 

36i 

i 20] 


1 8 

95,79] 

> 31,25 

4 1,27,045 

1801-92 

] 

2; 

i 3; 

i 4,501 

) 8,47] 

, Oi 

J 0: 

.40; 

i 33] 

17-] 

1 7 

1,12,56; 

J 31,57 

1 1,44,134 

1892-93 

] 

21 

j| 3: 

1 4,78j 

5 9,02^ 


l 9i 

37] 

1 29 

14: 

6 

1 1,06,07. 

4' 36,55 

9 1,42;633 


Note.— These fif3:ures arc taken from the Statements appended to Excise Administration Keport, 
''Out of these, 77 shops are for the retail vend of both opium and other drug*, 
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Table No. XXXVI-sho^ng the INCOME and EXPENDITUEE of 

BISPEICT FUNDS. ^ 
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Table No- XXXVIII— showing the WOEKING of DISPENSAEIES— continued. 



Table No. XXXVIII -showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES — contimied 




Table No. XXXVIII -showing the WOEEING of DISPENSARIES — coiitinuecL 




Table No. XXXVIII -sbowing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES-continued. 



yatehjan^ ... ... ... 2nd Class... 120 179 288 132 lOoj 105; 101 122 116 I2l! mj 265! 16ll 155 141 152 136 















Table No- XXX^TIIIs—siiowmg the WORKING of DISPENSARIES - coiicladecL 



tHi Tables t?os. II, IT ana y of the Dispeasary Report. 
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Table No. XXXIX,- showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION. 
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3 

3 

, 4 ' 

= 1 

6 j 

y, 7 

'8-'"'- 



Nvmbeb of Civil Suits concebning 

Talue in bufees of Suits 

CONCEENING 


Yba u. 

Money or 
moveable 

})ropevty* 

i' 

Rent and 
tenancy 
rii^'hta. i 

! 

Land and 
Revenue 
and other 
matters. 

Total. 

Land. ! 

1 

Other 

matters. 

• Total. 

Number of 
revenue 
cases. 

1873 

0,0-18 

578 

1,419 

11,675 

10,830 j 

5,78,121 

5,83,954 

10,285 

1879 

0,393 

506 

1,246 

11,145 

25,222 1 

1 

6,3(5,036 

6,62,158 

13,398 

1880 

9,815 

649 

1,765 

12,229 

. . I 

40,542 

0,32,680 

0,73,222 

15,839 

1881 ,...■ , ' ...' 

,' 1 

10,901 

594 

1,714 

18,212 

24,026 

12,47,453 

12,72,378 

13,333 

1882 

11,230 

1,023 

2,102 

14,361 

28,652 

9,53,910 ' 

; ■' 9,82,562 

10,076 

1883 


1,041 

1,394 

14,250 

26,751 

35,05,577 

15,32,328 


1884 

11,600 

1,156 ' 

i 

■ , 2,203'- 

15,025 

81,010 

10,66,508 ! 

31,48,208 

•• 

18S5 

10,095 

207 

1,934 

! 

12,286 

36,414 

9,93,762 

10,35,176 


18SG 

8,970 

58 

2,025 

11,059 

70,454 

7,90,28i 

8,60.738 

... 

1887 

8,423 

190 

; 2,039 

10,651 ; 

66,271 

8,96,168 

0,62,439 


1888 

a, 530 

272 

2,030 

10,808 

1 ,36,627 

- ‘' 7,10,022'; 

8,46,640 


1889 

3,053 

267 

2,058 

10,383 

1,00,000 

7,49,965 

8,49,965 


1890 

9,151 

266 

2,001 

11,418 

1,63,958 

10,63,609 

12,37,567 


1891 ... 

8,270 

206 

1,818 

10,384 

1,47,917 

7,78,159 

9,26,076 


189S ... 

7,071 

375 

2,160 

10,506 

1,74,687 

8,31,278 

1,05,965 

... 

1893 ... 

8,590 

349 

2,072 

13,011 

2,67,938 

^•:ypyf§&i: 

11,45,339 

... 


UiviV Reporu tor 1878 to 1880 and Nob. It 

and III of the Report on Crnl duetic© for 1881 to 1893 from DiUtrict Office. 


Table No- XL— showing CRIMINAL TRIALS 




Table No. XLI,— showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 
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Table No- XLI -showing POLICE INQUIRIES — conflmieiL 



fences relating to marriage 



Table No- XLI -sbowing POLICE INQUIRIES '—conchided. 



Note.— Tliese figures aro ttiken from office copy of Statement A of the Police Report from District Ofliee, 



Table No. XLII.-showing CONVICTS m JAIL- 
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Note.— These figures are taken from Table Nos. XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXI. XXXVI and XXXVIII of the Punjab Administration Report. 



T able No. XLIII -showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 
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NoTE.—Thes© figures are taken from Taljle Ko. V of tlie Censu-s Report, 1801, and from District Office. 


Table No. XLIV -showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS- 



Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. LVIl of the Punjab Administration Eeport for 187/ to ISSG and those for 188/ to 1893 from Sanitary Beport. 
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showing MUNrCiPALITY INCOHE. 


Name of Municipality, 


iRawalpinai. Attock, 


Murree, 


Pindi.crhebJ Makhad. 


Class of Municipality, 


■These figures ar? taken from Tables Nos, 


ronjab Adiftinffitration Beport^ 


